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PREFACE 


TUriiK  ,s  no  more  interesting  or  absorbing 
tale  m  the  annals  of  inankim]  than  the 
story  of  the  fana.han  people.  However 
m,cl,  one  n,ay  .leli,.ht  in  ;.„cie„,  ,ecor,ls  of  ch  ,s  c 
l.-'"<ls  and  the  ,ny,hs  ot  the  Greel..  and  the  Scamiina- 
v.a..s,  or  ,„  the  almost  modern  tales  of  China.  India 

I,';."''  '",  ',"  1  "  ='-^"'"'^'""K  «'"«H>  of  civilisation' 
n  the  past  lialf-century.  he  will  i„  „one  of  these 
lands  or  tnnes  f„ul  figures  and  events  surpa  smg 
."  comuumy  of  interest  ,he  three  centuries  of  Can" 
:l.an  I,fe  from  Chan,plain  to  Laurier.  I„  the  asLn- 
■s  nng  <„vers,ty  and  variations  of  the  current  of 
th  s  hfe  ,s  n,ater,al  not  only  for  the  historian  but 
also  for  the  art.st,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet 

or  in  p  ring.  The  r.chness  of  the  early  days  with 
^-  da  barons  transplanted  fron,  Euro^  ^'injung 
w  th  .  ,e  copper-skmned  Indians  and  the  blaek-robed 
pr.e.  ts,  .seems  most  vivid  when  contrasted  with  the 
-.nbre  and  gray  beginnings  of  the  United  S  at 
-n  romance  and  tragedy  of  the  period  of  e.^l 
t.on  Americans  count  as  imperishable  parts  of  their 

^nce'^"^;;''^',' • ',"'";  ^"'  -"'^  ^"  -" 
J^rance.     The  colonial  strife  which  followed  had  as 

calm'LTw- ,f'"""L"^  '^"^"=  ^'^«  ''-'"■^'  S  Mo"  - 
WW  u  ,  °"  "^^  ^'''"'  °f  Abraham.  In  the 
Ameucan  Revolution  the  Canadians  had  an  impor- 
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PREFACE 
tant,  Ihougl    passive  and  unappreciated,  part      As 
.ts   sequel    came   the    foun.Iing   of   the    To  y   col 
ony  ,n  what  ,s  now  Ontario,  and  the  beg  nX  of 
the  t,tan,c  task  of  attempting  to  rule  Endish  On 
ar,o  and  French  Quebec  .,uo  aui,no.    h!  dlv  ?"j 
that  era  opened  before  Canada  was  forced  to  fight 
for  her  altars  an<l  her  fires  in  the  inconclusive  bu 
highly    mteresung    War   of    1812,    in   wh   h    he 
peop  e   d.stmguished   themselves  above  all   others 
At  ,ts  conclusion  there  opened  the  most  comp   x 
and  vexatmus  part  of  the  whole  record-the  strife 
of   Quebec    and    Ontario.      That   period  , 

shunned  by  publicists  and  teachers  a  ^e  ty  bi^^- 
J,  and  t.resome,  and  I  confess  I  began  he  task 
of  that  portion  of  this  work  with  much  reluctance 

IZ  TV'  •*"="  P^^^'  I  constanti;  turn 
to  that  period  m  anxious  inquiry  lest  I  hav.  n^f 

made  plain  the  dramatic  elements /ndsupumei's": 

unhappy.  I„^,  her  varied  de^g:  ^Xcl^ 
I  question  whether  Great  Britain  has  eve    been  ,^' 

this"  airej'rrt'^'r  r  '''''^^'  ^^'^^t^z 

code  of  if  ^V  ^f  ^  ^°™  °f  government  and 
rrdLll  Z'  "''^'P*''^  *°  '^°  adjacent  provinces 
customs''   rr^'l':  P'^P'^'  '='"S"i^.  "-eLgion  a^ci 

in 


PREFACE 
Listoiy  Canada's  treasury  receipts  have  increased 
more  rap.dly  than  those  of  tl,e  United  States    a'd 

shunned  fields  west  of  Manitoba. 

It  .s  with  an  earnest  hope  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  many  readers  to  this  wonderful  story  that  this 
book  has  been  written.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
entenng  a  field  already  crowded,  but  I  shall  hope 

ha   the  present  work  will  find  its  proper  niche.  Zr 

the  book.    The  w-ork  ,s,  however,  designed  to  l3e  an 

Laur.er.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  go  into  side- 
fields  and  by-paths.  But  with  the  large  figures  and 
events  have  tried  to  be  generous,  ^bove  al  1 
have  attempted  to  hold  to  the  story  form  so  tha 
whether  sketching  a  battle,  a  change  in  government 
or  a  deep-seated  social  movement  I  may  causTthe 
reader  to  feel  that  all  are  parts  of  a  grea.  ovd 
or  drama,  as  indeed  I  conceive  history  in  its  true 

L  errn't'"  '''■     °"'^  ^"""S"^  ~"-^«"f  has  been 
n  erted  to  pomt  out  the  deeper  meanings  of  his 

Sir  aSinSr  ^'™"^'^  '''''''-'■  ---^■>' 

tJZ  ""'^r-'-'f  insulted,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  .tsel,  where  due  credit  has  been  gi^en 
to  tliem.  It  would  he  uupossihle.  however,  to  close 
^h,so.xrIong  preface  without   special   re  ogn   ion 

pat.ent,  keen,  and  thorough  reading  of  the  entire 
manu3er,pt,  with  important  correctfons  ad    "rg! 
nant  recommendations-  r.(  t  i™...^,..  ..  ^  .       .K.A 
-I  ■■i  — '•--L^.iaiic-uoiulici    Wil- 
li 
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liam  Wood,  author  of  "The  Fi^ht  for  r-,n,  i.  -    u 

and  maps  ^°'"'"'°"  Governn.ent  for  data 

F.  B.  T. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE    OPENING    OF    THE    new     WORLD 

THE  world  was  in  a  low  state  at  the  clos. 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  despaired  of 
progress,  for  it  did  nut  k-now  !i,nv  free- 
dom could  be  got.  Hut  behind  the  thought  and 
determination  of  Columbus  when  he  set  sail  to  the 
west  in  I49J  there  seems  to  us  to-day  to  have  been 
an  impulse,  a  guiding  hand,  aii  overseeing  power 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  and  of  which  the  world 
could  have  no  conception  for  centuries  to  come 
The  discovery  of  America  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  foruinate  events  for  mankind,  or  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  wonderful  manifestations  of 
Providence  in  all  history.  For  it  ca.^e  at  a  time 
when  the  individual  was  quite  near  extinction.  All 
the  supreme   forces  known  to  the  world  plunged 

n7tof;,  ^T  *'  '"''J''"°"  °f  '^'  I^dy  mind, 
and  soul  of  the  mass  of  men.     Every  nation  o^""""". 

sorr^/"""'  "V"^'^  ^^°"'"^  concentration  ai^Z^^t 
overeign  power.     It  was  a  time  when,  after  long 
and  bloody  wars,  each  king  on  his  throne  felt  more 
secure,  more  insolent,  more  cruel 
Spain  was  at  the  height  of  her  imperial  power, 

iTnil     ir'  °    ^'"^'"^'"^  •-•nd  Isabella  had  been 

united  the  northern  provinces  were  bargained  away 

from  France,  bloody  wars  forced  one  after  another 

•3 
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Of  the  weak  states  of  the  peninsula  into  their  realm 
until,  in  the  very  year  of  Columbus's  voya«  Gre- 
nada opened  her  gates  to  these  sovereigns,  and  the 
Mo,,.-  was  .Inven  from  Euroi>e  forever.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  burned  with  ambiti  ,n.  They  yearned 
o  extend  their  power  into  all  parts  of  U,e  earth 
and  every  ,xm.t  m  that  progress  was  to  be  won  by 
Woo,  y  conquest,  in  which  the  indivi.h.al  was  used 

rac}    ,n   Spam   was   never  so  high,   :,„<\  upon   the 
-"--  '    In  f:7"    '^'"'^v,""  '"'"""  "f  "■'^  '-!"-'-" 

and  the  las  obstacle  to  his  kingly  will  swept  away 
Then  was  la.d  more  securely  the  foundation  of  the 
k.ng,!o„,  of  France,  which  throve  and  shone  Z 
dw,n,,,ed^ntd  it  fell  .  the  n,ob  and  hell  of  the 

.    In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ended  at  last 

n  tne  commg  of  the  first  Tudor,  Henry  VII    who 

tnumphcl  over  the  misshapen  murderer.   Richard 

Zt  77.  "'""'y'  ^^''^  °"S'''  'o  have  led  to 

decency  and  hberty,  made  stronger  and  more  rigid 
he  kmgy  power,   which  was  soon  extended  and 
^eepcned  by  h,s  son,   Henry  VIIJ,  of  un'ragr^t 
memory.  *= 

In  Russia  Ivan  the  Great  had  freed  many  of  his 
people  from  Tartar  domination,  onlv  to  pl.-,ce  then 
under  the  rule  of  that  iron  autocracy  which  the 
twentieth  century  m.y  see  overthrown 

Italy  and  Germany  were  in  anarchy.     It  was  the 

penod  of  the  proud  Lorenzo.     All  the  petty  pnn   ' 

pahfes  were  engaged  in  war.     On  every  throne  of 

Europe  lay  the  mailed  fist  and  the  bloody  sword 

'4 


THli    OJ'KNING    OK    THE    NKW    WORLD 

The  bare  thoi-^ht  o{  a  jjopular  rising  wnulil  have 
l)cen  the  subject  of  ridicule.  There  secnied  abso- 
hitolv  no  chance  of  relief  for  the  coiiitnnii  man.  It 
was  as  if  a  halt  ha<l  come  m  the  Kenaissaiicc  and  a 
retreat  was  about  to  bcKin. 

Yet  relief  was  cominp.     If  there  was  no  place 
in  Europe  for  a  free  man.  some  other  place  must 
Iw  found  for  him.     It  was  found  in  America.    And  r)™o<,.., 
as  men  yearned   for  greater  .spintu.d  lik-rtv,  tliat*";'^;'''' 
want  was  met  •     the  Reformation.     Here  are  two  °"°""'° 
titanic   events,    occurring   practically   at    tlic    same 
time.    One  marked  the  rebirth  of  democracy.    The 
other  marked  the  beginning    of  tolerance.     It  was 
a  great  age. 

In  these  pages  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  sketch 
in  brief  the  story  of  the  oi)ening  of  the  Ne^^■  World, 
to  show  how  Europe  at  length  awoke  to  the  price- 
less opportunity  which  lay  before  it.  and  to  trace 
in  detail  the  course  of  one  of  the  two  broaa  streams 
of  immigration  and  settlement  in  North  A-nerica. 
No  one  who  follows  the  enchanting  tale  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  America  can  fail  to  express  wonder, 
even  astonishment,  at  its  slow  and  timid  develop^ 
mcnt.  The  mere  fact  that  full  one  hundred  vears 
elapsed  between  the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  tie 
first  [lermanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  reveals  a  condition  of  app^ircnt  to;-pidity  in 
public  thought  and  spirit  v  hich  we  io-day  can  hardly 
understand.  Yet  the  causes  of  this  apparent  timid- 
ity and  caution,  though  varied,  are  not  far  to  r.eek. 
a.  follow  quickly  upon  the  conditions  sketchccl 
above. 

All    Europe  was  keyed   to  a   high  monarchical 
pitch.     Kingship  and  royalty  had  become  exalted  in 
IS 


The  lust 
for  India's 
wealth 
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every  nation,  and  each  vied  with  the  others  in  the 
assertion  of  power  and  majesty.     The  logical  out- 
come of  such  conditions  was  irritation,  jealousy, 
cupidity,  and  war.     Euroi)e  was  too  small  a  terri- 
tory to  contain  so  many  monarchs  mad  with  the 
thirst    for   greater   glory.      Yet    the   discovery   of 
America   made   no  impression   upon   such   swollen 
minds.    Expansion  beyond  the  seas  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  one  of  them,  except  as  they  looked 
toward  India.     And  India  undoubtedly  led  to  the 
finding  of  the  New  World.     It  was  the  wealth  and 
spices  of  the  Far  East  which  most  attracted  the 
merchants  of  Europe.     And   it  was  the  overland 
journey's  length  which  led  navigators  to  plan  and 
plot  for  a  shorter  route.     The  conception  that  such 
a  route  could  be  found  by  sailing  due  west  from 
Europe  must  have  sprung  from  the  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of  the  spherital  formation  of  the  earth. 
At  the  time  of  Columbus  this  theory,  while  still  re- 
sisted by  the  Church  and  unheard  of  in  practically 
all  the  scientific  haunts  of  the  age,  was  not  un- 
known to  many  independent  scholars  and  thinkers. 
Columbus,  however,  was  the  first  navigator  bold 
and  brave  enough  to  offer  to  put  it  to  the  test  by 
sailing  directly  west  upon  a  vast  and  trackless  sea. 
It  was  a  danng  experiment,  and  regarded  as  crim- 
inally rash  by  those  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
that  time  who  bHieved  Columbus  would  sail  to  the 
edge  of  things  and  then  tumble  over  into— space. 

AMERICA    IDENTIFIED    WITH    INDIA 

It  is  apparent  that  the  European  world  was  much 
confused  as  to  the  identity  of  the  land  which  Colum- 
bus discovered.     He  thought  to  his  dying  day  that 
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he  had  found  an  unfamiliar  part  of  India,  an  opin- 
ion on  which  at  first  there  was  much  skepticism. 
For  the  Portuguese  navigators  who  had  explored  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  continued  their  work  after 
they  must  have  known  of  Columbus's  discoi  ery,  and 
the  first  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  GoodHope 
route  was  not  made  until  1496,  four  years  after 
Columbus's  voyage.  Four  years  still  later,  Cabral, 
starting  on  the  Indian  journey,  was  blown  off  his 
course  until  he  reached  what  was  probably  Brazil, 
Init  nothing  ever  came  of  this  voyage,  and  it  should 
have  no  credit  in  the  work  of  opening  America. 
At  length,  however,  the  hardships  of  that  southern 
route  and  the  stories  of  wonderful  wealth  in  the 
new  lands  of  Columbus  convinced  the  doubting 
Thomases  of  Europe  that  he  was  right. 

The  belief  in  the  identity  of  America  and  India  A™,ic.  an 
contmued  for  years  and  decades,  indeed  for  almost  """"'^  "> 
a  century.     This  absurd  notion  furnishes  another  ISt"^ 
explanation  for  the  blindness  of  European  monarchs 
to  the  great  opportunity  for  expansion  and  wealth 
in  the  New  World.    Although  dozens  of  expeditions 
were  sent  out  by  these  monarchs,  or  under  their 
patronage,  no  systematic  or  logical  plan  was  adopted 
by  any  one.     The  wars  which  followed  the  enor- 
mous advance  of  monarchism  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury 30  filled  the  time  of  royalty  during  the  sixteenth 
that  it  had  no  interest  in  the  dreams  of  visionaries 
or  the  solid  projects  of  great  merchants,  statesmen, 
and  seamen.     Even  when  the  fact  of  a  New  World 
became  generally  accepted,  that  great  continent  was 
regarded  as  an  impertinent  barrier  and  obstacle  in 
the  journey  to  India.     Compelled  to  accept  this  ob- 
stacle, the  navigators  and  explorers  exhausted  all 
i; 
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their  resources  and  skill  in  striving  to  find  a  pas- 
sage through  or  around  it.  The  early  French  ex- 
plorers thought  to  find  it  by  following  the  St  Law- 
rence to  Its  source,  and  as  late  as  1609,  when  both 
Jamestown  and  Quebec  had  been  founded,  and  the 

TH        .  ^7u    fi'^V"'^'"^  "  ^^'^''  "«"d"ck  Hudson 
Th._,«rch  met  h,s  death  m  the  great  body  of  water  which  bears 
No,.h»e«  "'S  name  while  trying  to  fin-i  a  northwest  passag- 
Pa."g.      to  India-a  passage  which  n,deed  he  might  have 
tound  by  following  an  inlet  of  that  bay  and  then  by 
a  short  portage  reaching  the  Mackenzie  River,  which 
leads  to  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
_    Thus  a  century  was  practically  thrown  away.     It 
IS  unnecessary  to  record  here  all  the  various  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
Many  of  them  form  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  United  States,  but  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  Canadian  records.     Most  of  them  were 
ill-conceived  and  wholly  impracticable.     Nearly  all 
of  these  explorers  had  but  one  purpose  in  view   the 
discovery  of  gold.     The  remainder,  like  Ponce  de 
Leon,  were  seeking  some  visionary  end,  hoping  for 
a  fountain  of  youth  or  striving  to  find  the  secret 
hoard  of  the  rainbow.    To  be  sure,  there  were  some 
genuine  colonization  projects.     Two  of  these,  the 
French-Huguenot  missions  to  Brazil  and  Florida- 
Larolma,  were  as  brave  and  heroic  as  they  were 
destitute  of  prevision  and  sure  foundations.     The 
history  of  the  first  is  a  brief  one,  and  its  ruin  is 
easily  ascribed  to  internal  dissensions  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  leaders.     The  story  of  the  settlements 
m  Honda  and  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  terrible  in  American  history.    They  were  ruined 
by  the  folly  and  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  their 
18 
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projectors,  and  by  the  awful  brutality  of  the  Span- 
iards under  Menendez.     Then  came  French   ven- 
gear       under  De  Gourges's  leadership.     The  only 
port     1  of  the  story  of  these  Enplish,  French,  and 
Spanish  expeditions  which  concerns  us  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  bases  for  claims  to  territory  on  the 
part  of  these  nations.     There  is  not  even  to-day  i.as.,  <» 
any  rule  for  the  right  to  newly  discovered     rritory. 
Certainly,  in  the  old  bloody  days  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  codes  on  this  subject  were  agreed  to  by 
the  nations.     The  good  old  rule  of  claiming  every- 
thmg  and  seizing  anything  apparently  worth  having 
then  prevailed,     Spain  had,  of  course,  the  first  right 
to  all  America  under  Columbus's  discoveries  and 
Papal   decree,   but   Spain  was  slow  to  assert  this 
claim,  laboring  under  the  prevalent  misconception 
both  as  to  the  identity  of  America  with  India  and 
as  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  continent.     Under 
the  mocking  rules  of  Fate,  Spain  did  not  secure  the 
most  valuable  part  of  North  America.     She  found 
her  possessions  in  South  America  a  source  of  in- 
hnite  tumult  and  expense,  and  after  four  hundred 
years  is  to-day  the  only  one  of  those  exploring  na- 
lons  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries   once 
holding  much  of  the  New  World,  which  owns  not 
one  f^t  of  soil  in  America-the  hemisphere  which 
one  of  her  explorers  discovered  and  another  named 
England,  as  usual,  when  land  is  in  question,  put 
forth  her  claims  with  alacrity.     And  they  rested 
upon  substantial  achievements,  the  voyages  and  ex- 
plorations of  the  Cabots.     Italy,  because  she  was 
not  then  a  nation,  but  a  congeries  of  bickering  prin- 
.pal.ties,  had  no  share  and  received  no  prizes  in 
the  division  of  the  New  World  spoils,  but  her  sons 
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continued  the  renown  of  Italian  explorers,  chiefly 
won  by  Marco  Polo.    Columbus,  A.nerigo  Vespucci 
and  the  Cabots  were  Italians. 

THE    CABOTS 

vov.,«„,  J""'"' /"''Sebastian   Cabot    (Cabotto)    were  the 
..97-.458     bravest  and  most  persistent  explorers  of  the  time 
John  made  his  first  voyage  in  1497,  but  the  most 
.mportant  was  in  1498,  when  they  both  sailed  from 
Bnsto!  under  England's  flag  and  explored  the  entire 
coast  from  Labrador  down  to  Carolina.    How  many 
other  voyages  they  made  is   uncertain,   but   it   is 
known  that  they  attempted  to  find  the  northwest 
pa.ssage  to  India,  and   were  driven  back  only  by 
the   ice  of  Hudson  Strait.     About  this  time  the 
renown  of  the  Grand  Banks  fisheries  began  to  be 
known  to  all  the  world.     Biscayan  fishermen  as- 
serted that  they  had  known  of  these  fisheries  and 
had  fished  there  long  before  Cabot's  time,  but  had 
for  obvious  reasons  kept  secret  the  location  of  their 
rich  .spoils.    But  after  the  Cabots  had  visited  it  con- 
cealment was  no  longer  possible,  and  fishermen  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  hastened  there  and  fought  and 
quarreled,  as  they  have  since  done  even  up  to  this 
day.     At  any  rate,  old  chroniclers  narrate  that  in 
1517.  only  eighteen  years  after  the  news  of  Cabot's 
disr    'ery  had  become  known,  fifty  vessels  visited 
those  fishing  grounds.     Cortereal,  the  Portuguese 
explorer  followed  the  fi.shermen  and,  because  of  the 
lack  of  labor  in  Portuga',  set  an  example  for  many 
of  his  countrymen   in  bringing  home  a  cargo  of 
natives  of  Labrador,  whom  he  seized  and  enslaved. 
The  early  maps  of  Labrador  bear  the  name  Terra 
Cortereahs,  but  later  the  present  name  was  used   a 
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contraction  and  corruption  of  Laboratoris  Terra 
a  name  also  recalling  Cortereal's  infamy 

Now  we  come  to  the  first  French  nanie  among  t„.g„,. 
all  the  explorers,  and  fitly  enough  his  name  is  asso-"'"'' 
cated  with  a  region  which  was  under  French  do-dir;;,« 
mmion  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.     This  ex-  ■>'* 
plorer  was  Jean  Denis,  or  Deny?'  of  Honfleur,  and 
he  discovered  and  explored  n,e  Gulf  nf  St    Law- 
rence in  1506.     A  map  in  t,..  Domir  o..  archives 
at  Ottawa,  said  to  be  a  copy  c :  one  made  by  Denys, 
seems  to  skelcli,  although  most  crudelv,  the  gulf 
and  a  bit  of  the  surrounding  land.     Tradition  has 

it  that  two  years  later,  or  1508.  Thomas  Anbrot.i  ' 
also  a  Frenchman,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River-  '^ 
and  brought  back  many  natives  for  exhibition  at 
Rouen  and  other  French  cities.  This  may  well  be 
a  fictitious  story,  since  the  rajie  of  the  savages  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin  by  the  French  became  all 
too  common  a  few  years  later,  and  Anbrot  may  have 
been  confused  with  Cartier  or  later  explorers.' 

The  first  attempt  at  settlement  in  North  America  s.bi.i.ia„d 
was  by  a  Frenchman  in  1518.     It  was  a  foolish""'"""'' 
attempt,  and  it  ended  ui  disaster;  but  let  us  not ■"""'" 
fail  in  credit  to  this  brave  Gaul,  who  thought  of 
something  else  than  India  and  gold  and  loot.     This 

'  Regarding  such  stories  it  is  often  impossible  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  separate  fact  from  fiction,  and  nothing  is  more 
wearying  to  the  reader  than  the  narration  of  the  troubles  ex- 
perienceJ  by  the  author  in  endeavoring  to  reach  his  judgment 
as  to  values  of  testimony.  For  that  reason  I  shall  refrain  as 
much  as  possible  from  references  to  authorities  on  questionable 
data.  Affirmative  and  posit-ve  statements  must  pn  .uppose  on 
my  part  diligent  search  as  a  basis  for  them,  and  where  there 
;ie  only  rumors  or  dubious  references  the  incident  will  be 
■;aored,  unless  it  concerns  a  very  important  issue. 
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Baron  de  Lery  selected  Sable  Island  for  his  colony 
Vhis  lonely  island,  bordering  "the  Graveyard  of 
the  Atlantic,"  was  the  last  place  ii.  the  New  World 
for  a  settlement.  With  nothing  to  sustain  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  wild  sea  beating  about  them  they 
were  soon  glad  to  sail  for  home,  leaving  nothing 
but  their  cattle,  which  so  multiplied  as  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive monument  to  the  baron's  folly.  The  popu- 
lation of  Sable  Island  today  is  almost  as  scant 
as  then.  Thus  ended  the  first  lesson  in  American 
colonization  by  France 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  I  had  come  to  the  throne 
of  France,  a  worthy  successor  to  Louis   XI.     It 
was  not   long  before  he  became  involved  in  war 
with  his  southern  neighbor,  Charles  V  of  Spain 
The  stones  of  Cortes  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  and 
his  loot  of  Mexico  excited  the  envy  and  ire  of  every 
other  European  monarch,  and  when  some  of  the 
ships,  laden  with  gold  and  other  spoils  of  conquest 
were  found  or.  the  hiijh  seas  of?  their  course  by 
French  warships  (under  Verra^zano  it  is  said),  and 
towed  into  a  French  port,  the  juy  of  Francis  knew 
no  bounds.     While  the  humor  was  upon  him,  he 
wrote  a  facetious  note  in  response  to  a  protest  from 
Charles,  asking  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  and 
his  brother  king  of  Portugal  had  parceled  out  the 
earth  between  them  without  leaving  anything  for 
him.     Had  Father  Adam  made  those  two  his  only 
heirs?    If  so,  he  asked  to  see  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment.    Failing  that,  he  should   feel  at  liberty   to 
seize  any  rich  prizes  his  ships  might  find  on  the 
ocean.      Francis    sent    John    Verrazzano,    another 
Italian  navigator,  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  New 


v.r,a„ano  World  and  Capture  any  prizes  he  might  find.    Ver- 
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razzann  set  sail  from  Dieppe  in  1524,     He  found 
no  Spanish  prizes,  but  he  explored  the  coast  from 
the  Carohnas  to  Newfoundland,     I  le  penetrated  into 
the  Ulterior  at  several  places  and  hrought  home  what 
some  authorities  declare  to  be  the  first  rqiwrt  ever 
P'iblished  of  North  America.    Undoubtedly  on    ob- 
ject of  this  expedition  was  to  find  that  mythical  h„  „.p  „ 
northwest  passage  to  India,  and  while  he  did  not  -"""p"'"' 
find  It,  he  did  find  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  made  a  "" 
map  of  the  country,  picturing  Chesa,)eake  Bay  as 
the   lacific  Ocean-an  original   but   hiHdy  exag- 
g-erated  conception,  which  played  the  mischief  with 
map-makers  and  the  whole  world  of  explorers  for 
at  least  a  century.= 

Verrazzano  was  received  in   France  with  great  v„r„- 
acclami,  and  enough  enthasiasm  was  aroused  amonc'""' 
the  merchants  of  Dieppe  to  have  made  a  .aomentous  pTI'"'" 
change  in  the  history  of  the  governments  of  the 
Jsew  World.     But  the  king  had  too  many  troubles 
at  home  just  then  to  care  for  foreign  complication 
He  could  see  no  possible  future  glory  in  a  far-off 
region  at  the   moment  a  pretender  was   invading 
France.     His  impudent  letter  to  Charles  of  Spain 
angered  that  monarch,  who  retaliated  by  engaginsr 
nm  in  battle  and  capturing  him.     Francis  got  frw 
by  signmg  an  abject  treaty,  but  at  once  repudiated 
It.    Had  he  made  an  honorable  peace  with  Spain  and 
used  the  royal   funds  in  backing  up  Verrazzaiu.'s 
explorations  by  sending  other  expeditions  and  col- 
onists to  America,  the  tricolor  might  now  be  xvav- 
■ng  over  us.     But  the  great  opportunity  was  let 
^  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  a  cloud  over  Verrazza- 
nos  exploration   story,   and   that  map  may  have  been   an 
ingenious  fiction. 
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slip,  and  when  he  became  interested  in  the  New 

World,  Englishmen  had  forestalled  am.  He  did  at 
length  risk  a  venture  in  New  World  sKKks  a  few 
years  later,  chiefly  to  oblige  one  of  the  co^irt  favor- 
ites, Philippe  de  Brion-Chabot,  Admiral  of  France. 
Chabot  planned  an  expedition  to  follow  up  poor 
^"^  "  Verrazzano,  who  by  this  time  had  the  bad  hick  to 
be  captured  by  the  Spaniards  at  sea  and  hanged 
at  the  yardarm  as  a  pirate,  which,  like  Drake  and 
other  choice  spirits,  he  certainly  was.  Thus  enters 
the  discoverer  and  first  pioneer  of  New  France, 
Jacques  Cartier,  a  Breton  navigator  of  courage 
and  skill. 


CHAPTER    II 

CARTIER  AN»  THE  HEAL  DISCOVERY  OF  CANADA 

/~>ARTFi' R  was  cfiuippcd  by  the  Uing,  nt  Chaliot'.ssa,i, 
^->   representation,  with  two  slrps.    Me  sailed  April  *'"" 
^o.  '534.  from  picturesque  St,  Male,  foremost  as  a'"' 
seaport  then  and  to-day  as  a  fashionable  resort.     It 
IS  impossible  to  know  what  Cartier's  instructions  or 
his  real  purp     .s  were.      Probably  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  he  took  a  much  different  route  to  the 
^ew  World  than  Vcrrazzano's.      But  the  fact  that  he 
sailed  due  west  was  epoch-makinp  in  its  effects  upon 
American  history.    That  brought  him  to  Newfound- 
land and  the  Gulf  and   River  St.   Lawrence,  and 
thus   he  unconsciously   fixed    the   field   of   French 
activities  in  the  New  World.    Raleigh  and  the  other 
tnghsh  explorers  who  set  out  a  few  vears  later  by 
the  same  sort  of  trick  of  fate  steered  for  the  south- 
west.    Hence  rose  that  curious  crossing  of  lines 
that  inconsistency  of  both   nations,   by  which   the 
southern,   warm  country  chose  the  frigid   Canada 
tor  Its  sons,  and  the  cold,  northern  country  drove 
Its  vessels  to  the  warm  shores  of  the  Carolinian  and 
V  irginian  waters, 

Cartier  followed  the  old  beaten  track  of  the  Bre- 
ton fishennen,  steered  for  the  Banks,  passed  through 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  entered  the  Guli   of 
i.t,  Lawrence.     Later  he  visited  a  bay  which,  be- 
Canada  — 2  ,-  ir        t 

^5  Vol,  I 
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cause  of  the  warm  July  days,  he  called  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  a  name  which  must  often  have  seemed  a 
bit  jromcal  to  the  denizens  of  that  region.    This  bay 
to-day  separates  New   Brunswick  from  the  south- 
eastern tongue  of  Quebec  I'rovmce.     A  few  mdes 
north  Jong  the  coast  of  that  tongue,  at  the  head 
of  an  ,n  c.   stands  the  village  of  Gaspe.     Here  Car 
tier  lan,led   planted  a  cross,  and  solen.nly  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king     He 
'.vas  apparently  convinced  that  the  Gulf  of  St   Law- 
rence  was   somehow   the  passage  to   Cathay,   and 
havmg  taken  possession  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, he  was  ready  to  go  home  and  spread  the  news. 
One  author  gives  as  the  reason  for  his  return  "au- 
tumnal  storms    were   gathering   ;    but   as   Cartier 
started  back  about  August  i,  we  may  safely  dismiss 
tli.-it  hypothesis  as  absurd.     He  made  the  blunder  of 
kidnaping  two  young  Indians  for  use  as  an  exhibit 
at  home. 
Th=  „co„a      Cartier's  return  wit!    ',is  sanguine  stories  excited 
the   imagination  of   tl,     king  and   his   court    and 
there  was  no  lack  of  support  to  him  for  a  second 
voyage.      The   whole   country   attended   him   with 
extraordinary   interest,   and    several   gentlemen   of 
wealth  and  high  birth  arranged  to  accompany  him 
His  charter  was  received  in   October,  but   it  was 
not  until  May  19  of  the  next  year,  1535    that  he 
was  ready  to  sail.     He  took  practically  the  same 
route  as  before  until  he  had  passed   through   the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle.    Then  he  followed  closely  along 
the  shore  of  the  present  Province  of  Quebec  untd 
he  reached  a  small  bayopposite  Anti^osti  Island 
ihis  was  on  August  10,  St.  Lawrence's  day,  and 
he  named  that  small  bay  after  the  saint.     Later  it 
26 
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was  ap„l,e,I  ,o  ^Mlf  anrl  river.     Me  .lid  not  tarry 

here.  1„„  sa,lc.l  on  westward,  confident  that  he  ..^ 
so,,  ,I,e  open  sea  and  l,nu„d  for  India,  lim  ,he 
R"l  M,-,rrowed  to  a  river  until  |,e  coul.l  see  l,,th 
ba,^s,  ,.,nd  a,  le,„.l,  ,,e  ean.e  ,o  the  n.o.'.h  o  J 
Sapuen,-,y  where  ,t  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
an,l   fonnd  that  the  water  there  wa.s  fresh.     Th-n 

e  was  c,,,„peM..d  to  adnji,  that  his  drean,  had  he^n 
false  Yet  spurred  on  hy  curiosity  and  the  si^ht 
of  so  mnny  savages  crowding  the  river-hank  ,fnd 

on  ::;rth" :;;;:' '-  -- '-'"'--  -.^-.  "^  -"^<! 

.    After  a  while  he  can^.  to  anchor  at  a  lar^c   rich 
-and.  wh,ch,  hecau.,e  ,  f  .he  profusion  of  gra^^ 
Oruer  called  the  island  of  Bacchus,  now  the^'sl^d 
o    Orlean.s.     There  he  was  visited  hy  swarn.s  of 
Imhans.  .ncluding  the  Chief  Donnaco,,a,  wh     now 
earue,,   from  the  two  redskins  ki.lnape,    at  G^I 
1.0  year  hefore   wondrous   str,ries  of   France    tie 
sea,   the  sh,p.  and  the  chieftain.     The  Ind  ans  all 
marveled,  and  were  loud  in  their  a<ln  iration      A 
length  Cartier  took  a  boat  and  with  a  f  w  cx.mpan 
.ons^rowed  up  the  river,  and  returned  the  state     st 

u",s  ;„  .  ;  y-      ''onnacona's  court 

stght  of  Cart.er's  tsland  of  Bacchus.     It  was  the 
first  s.ght  a  white  man  had   of  that   rock  which 

"■th     ome  of  ,ts   most   romantic  and  tnost  glori 

River    "'h-'r-.  ''"■"■"■   ■•'^""''-'   •'-    St.    c'   le 
Ruer   which  he  named  the  St.  Croi.x,  and    clim^ 
■ns:    the    rock     visited    the    Indian    v  llag     c  £ 
Stadacone.     Paying  his  devoirs   to  the  ki n,      ,  d 
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Retting  a  glimpse  into  Indian  ways  of  living,  which 
dul  not  greatly  charm  him,  Cartier  rowed  back  to 
the  ship. 

The  Stadacone  hravcs.  eager  to  tell  somcthincr  i,, 
return  for  all  they  had  learned  about  France    as- 
sured tne  French  that  x.hile  Stadacone  ,va.s  a  pretty 
hne  ,,lace.  the  real  heart  of  civilization  and  grandeur 
was  at  Hochelaga,  many  days'  journey  up  the  river.  H„ch.a.. 
liut  as  .soon  as  tartier  expressed  his  determination  ""''°'"»' 
to  v,s,t  th,s  wonderful  capital,  they  grew  jealous  of 
Hochelaga  and  tned  to  discourage  the  Frenchman. 
Ths  ta.lmg,  they  determined  to  frighten  h„„  by 
sett  ng  afloat  upon  the  water  some  ghastly  devils 
made  up  for  the  purpose,  and  warning  Cartier  of 
d.re  results  to  follow  his  voyage.     Other  absurd 
devices  were  employed,  which  opened  Cartier's  eyes 
o  the  pecuhar  traits  of  his  red  friends,  but  did  not 

nr^s^"";n"''  '''''■  '^"''  "'  '  ^'^^  'i^^^-  -^''<^  the 
protes  s  of  Donnacona,  he  proceeded  with  fifty  men 
in  boats  up  the  river. 

full'oT.'  T\  '^'.^'''  °^  °"'^'"^^'  ^"^I  'he  air  was 
ahead     n   'i"'  ^'"'"^  ^"''^"^  '■'  ""*  ^"'1  P"^hed 
ahead      On  the  second  he  saw  far  ahead  of  him  a 
mountam  and   on  the  shore  hundreds  of  Indians 
^ancmg  am.  welcommg  then  with  shouts  of  jov 
B.V  night  hghts  were  ablaze  on  the  shore,  while  the 
redskins  leaped  about  in  their  exultation  and  frenzy 
It  ts  unfortunate  that  Frenchmen  were  years  after- 
ward to  see  an  altogether  different  sort  of  greetins 
from  savages  at    hat  place.  ^ 

mIn\oT\  """'"i'"^  ^'"'^'  ^'  C^^"'^^  ^"d  his 
Sochela'  T.r'  ""^P  ^"^'  "'^^''^"^  «°--^d 
The  manf;  T  .'  '^''  '^'  ^°°'  °^  '^e  mountain. 
I  he  mamfestations  of  welcome  were  renewed  at 
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their  approach,  increasing  in  intensity  at  every  step 
The  Indians  behaved  very  hke  a  well-trained  stage 
mol)  to-day,  and  made  Cartier  feel  at  home  as  well 
as  they  could. 

The  village  which  they  entered  seemed  very  odd 
to  them,  but  it  was  the  type  of  villages  to  which 
iTcnch  c\es  grew  well  accustomed  throughout  that 
broad  region  in  the  years  to  come.     It  consisted  of 
about  fitty  large  bark-covered  structures,  each  about 
ISO  feet  long  and  35  to  45  wide,  and  containing 
several  rude  l.ieplaces,  around  each  of  which  gath- 
ered a  family.    A  hole  in  the  roof  let  out  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  m  which  was  cooking  the  family  meal 
In  the  midst  of  the  town  was  a  large  public  square 
in  which  Ca.  uer's  party  was  formally  received     The 
whole  town,  which  may  have  held  2,000  to  ^  000 
persons,  was  guarded  by  a  sort  of  palisade  'com- 
posed of  three  rows  of  saplings,  the  middle  upright 
the  others  bent  toward  the  middle,  and  all  three 
fastened    together   with    thongs    of    bark.      Large 
stones,  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  enemy    were 
stored  at  the  top.    It  was  not  as  dazzling  to  Cartier 
as  his  party  was  to  the  savages,  but  it  was  fully  as 
mterestmg. 

As  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  had  reached  this  pub- 
he  square,  the  whole  village  flocked  about  them 
screaming  with  delight,  especially  at  the  beards  of 
the  strangers,  which  they  touched  with  curious  glee 
and  at  their  garb  and  weapons.  Soon  the  chief  of 
cucuoonr  .  '•  ^P^^'y^e'l  °'d  sava,.;e,  was  brought  to 
fottZT  C"f«,  to  be  healed  with  his  touch.  This  was  a 
new  role  with  him,  and  he  performed  it  only  after 
hes.  ation,  touching  the  chief  and  breathing  a  prayer 
for  his  recovery.     No  miracle  was  performed    but 
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at  once  all  the  other  sick  savages  were  brought 
before  him  to  be  healed.     He  did  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity go  by  without  reading   from  his   Bible  the 
story  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  to  which,  although 
It  was  all  French  to  them,  thev  listened  with  that 
serious  attention  known  to  no  other  race  of  men 
Then   came   the   distribution   of   presents— knives 
hatchets,  beads,  rings,  and  all  sorts  of  knickknacks,' 
and  the  scene  was  again  all  noise  and  excitement' 
Then  blowing  blasts  from  their  trumpets,  which  in- 
creased the  savages'  delight,  Cartier's  men  marched 
out  of  the  town.     They  went  witli  a  guide  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  Cartier  gratified  his  pas- 
sion for  nomenclature  bv  naming  the  superb  spot 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  woods  and  plain 
and   river   for  many   miles.    Mount   Royal.      And 
Mount  Royal,  or,  as  he  pronounced  it.  Montreal    it 
is  to-day.     Then  they  retraced  their  steps,   again 
greeted   their  savage  hosts,   and   returned  bv  the 
river  to  Stadacone,   where  their  countrviucn   xvho 
had  been  left  behind  and  the  Indians  alike  i-ave 
them  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

THAT     TERRIBLE     WINTER 

Preparations  were  already  under  way  for  the 
winter,  but  the  whites  could  gain  no  hint  of  the 
sort  of  thing  in  the  winter  line  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  Just  why  they  did  not  then  return, 
since  It  was  not  yet  November,  is  not  known,  nor 
IS  It  clear  whether  it  was  Cartier's  intention  on  set- 
ting out  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  New  World.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  a  foolish  resolve.  These  Gauls  to 
whom  the  sight  of  snow  was  a  novelty,  and  who 
had  never  experienced  a  temperature  much  below 
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freezing,  were  now  to  spend  a  winter  of  six  months' 
deep  snow,  where  tlie  mercury  stood  at  zero  for 
days  at  a  time  and  often  sank  to  20  and  40  below 
zero.  Th,s  was,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  wm- 
ter  spent  m  northern  North  America  by  any  white 
man,  and  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  men  who 
braved  n  were  from  a  warm  cHme  an<l  chose  Oue- 
bec  for  the  e.N[)e:iment. 

By  the  middle  of  November  winter  was   fullv 
upon  them.     Snow  lay  deep  in  valley  and  on  hill 
an.l  nyer.     To  one  who  is  usee'  and  inured  to  it 
the  sight  and  the  sensation  are  tonic  and  ricli     But 
to  these  Luropean.s  it   meant   coM   and   sutJering 
Even  Breton  fishermen  were  not  prepared  for  this. 
Jo  add  to  their  misfortunes  the  Indians  grew  shy 
and  suspicious,  and  were  no  longer  at  hand  to  sug- 
S:est  and  advise      Not  being  equipped  with  proper 
oo<l   for  this  first  siege  of  Quebec,  the  besieged 
wro^soon  fell  victims  to  .scurvy,  which  raged  furioutlv. 
1  wenty-five  men  were  soon  dead,  and  scarcely  'a 
man  of  those  remaining  was  strong  and  able      In 
vain  the  sufferers  offered  prayers  to  the  Virgin'  and 
even  m  processionals  .sang  litanies  and  psalm.s  be- 
fore an  image  of  the  Virgin  on   a  tree.     Cartier 
feared  the  Indians,  grown  distrustful,  might  become 
hostile   but  It  was  from  a  savage  that  he  learned  of 
a  healing  decoction.      It   was  called  Ameda,   and 
pi^obably  came  from  the  arbor  vitu^.     It  saved  the 
whites,  anc   when  summer  came  Cartier  repaid  the 
savages  by  luring  Donnacona  and  some  of  his  chiefs 
to  his  ships   and   bearing   them   off   with   him   to 
France      He  did  this  in  order  to  have  their  ev° 
dence  to  convince  the  French  at  home  of  the  mar- 
velous richness  of  the  land  and  to  help  spreadlae 
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Stories  of  gold,  a  white  population,  and  other  fasci- 
nating features  of  the  country  lying  beyond  Mon- 
treal. It  was  a  small  company  that  went  back  with 
Can,er_t!,e  others  lay  buried  in  the  shadow  ofcaru., 
Uuebec  Rock— and  tliere  was  much  sorrow  as  well  '"='■" 

hX:f^t,Mi?''''^^'-'-^'^'p--''^^'h^S"'^ 

But  Cartier  was  soon  disillusioned  of  any  hopes 
he  had  for  a  speedy  return  to  Canada-for  such 
he  found  the  Indians  called  that  country.  Francis  I 
had  agam  become  involved  in  war  with  Charles  V 
of  Spam,  who.,  having  carried  the  war  into  Africa 

Z!l,  'K^l  '""'''•  '''"■""'  '"  ^'^•^'"'  ''is  triumphs 
north.  The  war  continued  for  several  years  and 
diverted  the  king's  attention  from  Canada.  What 
was  even  more  unfortunate  for  Cartier  was  the  fact 
that  his  patron.  Admiral  Chabot,  was  in  disgrace 
and  powerless  to  help  him.  At  length,  however,  the 
^.ar  slackened,  and  another  friend  of  Cartier  arose 

piclrd;!;s:„'^'^"°^"^'^'^"^^^^°''-^^^ 

CARTIER    AND    ROBRRVAL 

wZ,?.J  "r".'  '"-'P'^^'  ^""^  grandiose  titles,  and 
without  the  shgntest  comprehension  of  the  location 
of  the  vanou.s  places  mentioned,  he  commissioned 
Robrval   as   "Lord  of   Norembega.   Viceroy   andx.e.^. 
Lieutenant-General  m  Canada.  Hochclaga    Sa-ue-'^-^^^ 
nay,  Newfoundland   Belle  Isle,  CarpuntVahrador.  o^^X' 
tir^e   r       '^'  ''Jt'^  I^<-'^«'--'°s-"     This  is  the  firs; 
TcLenr^^'^    '^^"'-''^    '^•'■"='^^''    '"    ->'    "^'^-' 
It   is    the    word   given    Cartier   by   the    Indians 
as  the  name  for  the  country  of  the  valley  of  the 
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St.   Lawrence.     What  it  really  means,  or  its  real 
derivation,  is  a  subject   for  soeculation,  on  which 
there  i.s  no  actual   knowledge.     Carpunt   was  the 
name  of  the  islands  near  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle- 
's-' the  Great  Bay  is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  liacca- 
laos  originally  meant  codfish,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  lan.l  about  the  codfish  banks    which 
might  mein  any  general  districts;  while  Norembc-a 
at  that  time  meant  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  a  part  of  xMaine.     Francis  also  ga^e  Roberval 
hve  ships  and  named  Cartier  captain-general      I„ 
the  royal  proclamation  i^  was  apparent  that  the  king 
still  held  to  the  Columbian  i.lea  of  America  as  a 
part  of  Asia,  for  he  speaks  of  the  "lands  of  Can- 
ada and  Hochclaga,  which  form  the  extremity  of 
Asia  toward   the   west."     In   the   same  document 
was  set  forth  the  objects  of  this  expe<lition  as  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians.     I.rancis    was   growing   old    and    sick    and 
religious.     Exactly   how  the  sort  of   colonists  he 
determined  to  send   to  Canada  could  convert  the 
savages  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  he  provided  that 
criminals  and  malefactors  mig.it  be  taken  from  the 
jails  and  impressed  to  service  in  the  crews  and  as 
colomsts.     Undoubtedly  no  one  else  would  go   but 
the  king  put  the  enlisting  of  these  prisoners  on  the 
pious  ground  of  doing  "a  compassionate  and  worthy 
work  toward  criminals  and  evil-doers."' 

The  king  of  Spain  was  much  upset  by  this  rom- 
niission  of  Francis.  To  him  it  was  not  onl-  a  hos- 
tile  but  an  impious  act.    The  pope  had  decreed  that 

'It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  many  of  these  prisoners  sent  to 
Canada  had  been  confined  for  debt  or  for  poHtical  reasons  and 
were  not  nece.ssanly  vicious. 
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all  of  North  America  was  Spain's,  and  l''ranL-i>  wa^ 
guilty  of  a  defiance  of  the  Holy  leather  and  the 
Saviour   in  thus   controverting  the  pope's   decree! 
However,  Spain  concluded  to  let  France  carry  on 
the  expedition,  trusting  in  the  usual  Gallic  bungling 
to  make  it  a  dismal  failure.     Spain  reasoned  well. 
As  is  inevitable  with  such  enterprises,  there  was 
delay  in  starting.     Some  of  the  supplies  did  not 
arrive  on  time,  and  at  length  Cartier,  May  23,  1541  c,r,„r  .„, 
started  without  Koberval,  who  was  to  follo'w  with  ""  '"'""■ 
more  ships  as  soon  as  possible.     Cartier  was  not""'"'"" 
anxious  to  meet  tlie  Indians  whom  he  had  robbed 
of  their  chiefs,  and  he  wasted  six  weeks  of  tlie  sum- 
mer m  Newfoundland  before  he  readied  Quebec 
There   he  told   the    Indians   that    Donnacona   was 
dead,  but  the  other  chiefs  were  living  in  luxury  and 
honor.     We  learn  little  about  this  journey  as  com- 
pared with   the   former  one.     There  was  nothing 
novel  in  the  experience,  and  the  continued  absence 
of  Roberval  pafalyzcd  all  efforts.    Another  unhappy 
winter  was  spent  near  Quebec,  and  when  the  sum- 
mer came  the  disgusted  colonists  determined  to  re- 
turn.   They  knew  not  what  had  happened  in  France 
aiid  they  feared  for  their  lives  among  the  Indians 
On  his  way  home   Cartier  stopped  at   St.   Johns 
Newfoundland,  only  to  find  Roberval  there  1     The 
viceroy  was  furious  at  Cartier's  desertion.     Cartier  ca„i„ 
demanded  an  explanation  of  Roberval's  delay   and  i""'"' 
when  given  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  him.    Rober-  r1„., 
yal  ordered  him  to  return  to  Canada,  but  he  knew 
his  men  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.     Accord- 
ingly, one  night  Cartier  slipped  out  of  St.  Johns 
and  soon  gladly  dropped  anchor  at  St.  Malo.    Here 
he  vanishes  from  our  sight. 
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There  was  nothing  for  Rol)crvaI  to  do  I)Mt  to  pro- 
ceed to  Canada,  and  this  he  did  with  heavy  heart 
His  trnuhles  accimuilated.  There  is  a  legend  whicli 
must  here  he  recited,  No  sooner  had  he  left  St 
Johns  than  he  learned  of  disgrace  to  his  own  blood 
His  niece.  Marguerite,  was  in  love  with  one  of  tlie 
cavaliers  on  board.  Possibly  she  had  been  sent  on 
this  journey  to  remove  her  from  his  sight,  but  he 
secretly  boarded  the  ship  and  went  with  her.  Love 
grew  to  sin.  Their  guilt  became  known  to  Roberval 
in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and,  enraged,  he  hove  to 
near  a  lonely  island  and  cast  her  with  her  nurse 
ashore.  The  lover  was  refused  permission  to  land 
with  her,  but  as  the  ship  was  sailing  away  he  si)rang 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ashore. 

This  was  the  horrible  Isle  of  Demons  of  which  sea 
romances  are  full.  These  devils  raged  about  the 
hut  where  cowered  the  trio  and  strove  to  capture 
them,  but  Fate  was  kind  and  beat  the  devils  back. 
Soon  the  child  was  born  and  joy  reigned  for  a 
while.  But  in  a  short  time  the  dismal  life  of  sea 
and  sky  and  sand  told  on  nurse  and  babe  and  lover. 
Of  sterner  stufY  was  Roberval's  niece,  and  she 
endured  the  horror  of  that  experience  alone  for  over 
two  years.  At  last  a  sail  drew  near.  It  was  a 
French  fishing  smack.  She  waved  frantically  to  it, 
and  It  rescued  her  and  bore  her  home.  Thevet  tells 
the  story  with  all  the  imagery  of  a  vivid  fancy,  and 
asserts  that  he  got  it  from  Marguerite's  own  lips. 
Margueiite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I,  ha:;  also 
immortalized  the  other  Marguerite  by  putting  the 
tale  m  her  "Heptameron." 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  viceroy,  etc.     He  soon 
dropped  anchor  near  Quebec.     Convict  and  noble 
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eagerly  worked  together  to  build  a  city  there     One 
enormous  omnibus  affair  was  put  up,  and  in  it  all 
dwelt  and  slept.     Carticr's  forts  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  ,x)wer  of  New  France  was  asserte.l  again  with 
might.     But  much  was  lacking.     It  was  guns  and 
ammunition  that  had  kept  Robcrval  waiting  .so  long 
and  they  were  there  now  in  abundance :  but  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  those  supplies  had  been  food 
and  provisions.     It  was  just  the  old  story  of  lack 
uf  foresight.     The  result  was  famine  and  sickness 
Cartier's  experiences  were  repeated,  and  that  win-A„,„a,. 
ter,  trom  scurvy  and  other  diseases,  one  third  of'™i""' 
the  colony  died.     There  was  incipient  mutiny,  but"""""' 
Roberval  checked  it  by  the  most  vigorous  mean, 
hanging,  shooting,  and  banishing  many  of  the  m.ile- 
factors. 

Obviously  a  colony  so  constituted  and  so  ruled 
could  not  continue,  and  either  that  year  or  the 
ne.xt  the  remnant  of  this  heterogeneous  band  re- 
embarked  and  saded  for  France,  while  the  savages 
looked  on,  wondering  and  relieved.  Roberval  pur- 
sued the  fortunes  of  his  king  in  various  fields,  but 
met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  possiblv  R„.„„r, 
one  of  his  old  Quebec  colony,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  •'^■•■"'■ 
on  a  dark  night  years  afterward. 

FR.VNCE    UXDER    HENRY   OF    NAV.\ERE 

No  more  Frenchmen  passed  Anticosti  for  a  half 
century.  The  story  of  the  bearded  white  men  who 
wore  wonderful  garments  and  stole  away  Indian 
chiefs  became  at  length  only  a  tradition  and  almost 
passed  out  of  the  savages'  memory.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came a  dream.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. '  After 
I'rancis  I  came  a  deluge.  The  very  thought  of  the 
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existence  of  Cana.la  was  lost  to  all  France  .n  the 

wretched  years  that  followed.     The  curse  of  Cat 

erme  <le  Medici,  widow  of  Francis's  son    Henrv  IF 

was  upon  the  land,     The  story  of  those  awful  year^ 

of  c.v,l  and   rchg,ous  strife,   in  which   stands  out 

most  conspicuously  the  massacre  of  St    Bartholo 

mew,  ,.  the  story  of  one  woman's  ma.l  ambition,  in- 

Erii's"     tv''"'''""'  ''^'  ""■  •^'=""«  °f  Spanish, 

Enshsh,  and  Navarra.s  nteddlinff.   Ft  was  a  veritahle 

el   on  earth,  oxcee<lo,l  only  in  horror  by  the  Revo- 

<    cm  «1  '"T'"r  ''"""■■     ^^'"'^  "  "■«  '"^  "°'  here 
concrncd.      The   first   s,gn   of   dawn   came   when 

b  acc<  Lathohcsm  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  a?ain 
i..ne,l  the  thoughts  of  the  French  away  fr,  ^e" 
l.g.ou3  wars  and  blood-lotting  and  toward  new  ,ands 
and  new  enterprises.  It  was  high  time.  England 
and  Spa,n  ha.l  been  sending  out  e.xpedit  on  „ 
abundance     and    the    voyages    of    Gilbert.    Drake 

et;;   "!•    ?T'1\^"''    '^^''^'^"    ^'--d    how 
ea.ge.    «a,  the   Knghsh  desire  for  knowledge  and 

s^h    of  the  French  flag  „,  the  waters  of  the  New 

and  Brer%°';  "'  ^""^  2='"'^=-  ^^ere  Biscayaa 
and  Breton  fishermen  resorted  in  vast  and  increas- 

a^fdEloTr"     J'"  ""'^'^^  ^^^P^ditions  to  Bra^  1 

efforfs  0     L"h    "°  '^'"''°"  ""^-     They  were  the 
ettorts  of  the  Huguenots  to  find  some  spot  on  earth 

do    to  t  :       '"'  ^T''  '^"'^'  -d  '^-d  -"" 
thoLhP  P""'  '^^"^"'  °f  France.     But  al- 

came  a    ™  ".''""'  '°  "^'""^^  '"'  "^"^'"^^^  "'"'''^h  be^ 
Wew  World.    They  began  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
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and  many  of  them  abandoned  their  lines  ami  nets 
for  the  hfe  of  the  merchant.  Tlius  tliev  came  to 
know  of  the  rich  furs  which  the  Indians  were  ready 
to  liarter  lor  gaudy  irnikets,  and  thus  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  preat  fur  trade  was  laiil.  'J'wo  residents 
of  France  secured  a  nionoiraly  of  this  trade  from 
the  kinp  in  1588,  but  jKipular  clamor  led  to  its 
revocation. 

It   was    inevitable   that   under   such    a   monarch 
French   coloni7ation   .schemes   should   take   definite 
form.     The  death  of  Henry's  bitterest  foe,  Philip 
ot  Spain,  in  1598.  a.ssistcd  the  impulse  toward  ex- 
pansion.    That  very  year  another  Breton,  a  noble- 
man, the  Mar(|uis  de  la  Kr,clie,  undertook  to  plant 
a  colony  in  the  Xcw  World,  and  from  that  day  the 
movement  never  ceased  until  Wolfe  sealed  the'  fate 
of  Xew  France.    La  Roche  was  given  as  many  titles 
as  Roberval.  and  started  out  with  a  ship's  company 
composed  of  thieves,  thucrs,  an<l  all  sorts  of  pris- 
oners.    Roberval's  loute  was  shunned,  and  the  ship 
at  length  cast  anchor  off  Sable  Island.     It  was  no 
more  inviting  than  it  was  eighty  years  before,  when 
Baron  de  Lery  led  his  quixotic  expedition  thither. 
And  the  result  was  no  more  fruitful.    The  colonists 
were  landed,  and  La  Roche  sailed  onward  to  explore 
t!e  neighborhood.     His  little  ship  was  blown  away 
by  the  gales,  and  he  was  glad  to  return  safely  to 
France.    His  forty  r'^nvict-colonists  on  Sable  Island 
were  saved  from  wholesale  destruction  by  the  pro- 
geny of  De  Lery's  cattle,  but  they  suffered  terribly 
La  Roche  could  not  help  them,  for  he  was  thrown 
mto  jad  by  a  political  enemy,  and  it  was  only  after 
ns  release  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  rescue 
his  erstwhile  proud  colony.     Only  eleven  had  sur- 
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T"E   t™cKN-„.V.„v   ,„s„„.v   of  c«„„ 

,   "^'""nsr-      Sixteen    men    scttlprr    -.t    t,  i 
vvlierc  the  S;u'i»mv,,.  .1         .*'-"ie<i   at    Tadoiissac, 

and  tradc'lTX.  '-,    r'  '"'?  ""=  ■'^'-  Lawrence, 
andsto™^:    ,'"^   ;:''»''^-     «"t  winter,  sickness 

newed,andat,enS;^i:L:;;:.^-n,-'^-^-.-e- 
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CIIAF^TTTR    HI 

CFIAM  PLAIN-     ANn     ACAPIA 

^■()W    enters    tlK-    second    important    fipurc    inch>raci„ 
■*■  ^    Cnnadinp  history,  if  we  call  Tarticr  the  first : ''"^''*°" 
lint  Saimicl  Champlain'  was  really  the  first  heroic"^'" 
character  in  the  story  of  N'ew  France.     Cliamplain 
was  a  Biscayan.  hrnvc.  chivalrous,  but  essentially 
rational  and   ■-ensihle.     lie  Ixraine  known  to  the 
kin^'  hy  fighting  for  him  in  many  battles.     His  best- 
known  exploit  previous  to  our  story  of  him  was  a 
visit  to  the  Spanish  colonics  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.     It  was  a  risky  undertakinfr,  for  in  spite 
of  the  [leacc  the  Spanish  still  held  the  French  as 
their  greatest  enemy  and  guarded  iheir  new  lands 
with  extraordinary  secrecy.    Btit  Champiain  gained 
all  possible  information,  and  after  two  years  re- 
turned home  to  the  delight  of  the  kin.g.    'lie  soon 
tired  of  the  court,  however,  and  looked  about  ff)r 
more  adventures.    Luckily  for  all  concerned,  .Avm.ir 
de  Chastes,  Henry's  best  friend  and  stanchest' sup- 
porter in  his  greatest  extremity,  determir.ed  to  close 
Ins  career  by  service  for  his  God  and  king  in  New 
l-rance.     The  youth's  fire  and  enthusiasm'  charmed 
De  Chastes,  and  he  eagerly  attached  Champlain  to 
his  expedition.     Pontgravc  was  again  secured,  and 


'  Not  De  Champl.iin,  as  often  written. 
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,,™'  J'^^^"^"'^-^'-^    „,TORV    OP    CA..OA 

wh.ch  had  taken  pCVv";:;,'??'  ="  ""  ^"^^^ 
Stadacone  and  Hocl,e,  ga  ,  'J  U,':''  °'-S""''" 
power,    had   gone       Snml,  [    ^"^  ""'S^'"  and 

them.    mm%Ts\a   Z  Z'u'1  ''''^'""'  '° 

more  than  guess.  There  a  ,:,,'"  '''''=  '"  '^° 
and  there  references  iZok^otoT'  '"'  ''''' 
told  by  the  savages,     Ot  "  of  it  ""'^  '"  ^'°"" 

that  Cartfer  fou.fd  Iro"  ois  ,  ,i  .Tf"""  '^'"^^ 
another  on  Ouebec  rocHn  i  .^  °"^  """"t  or 

and  that  Chtni  ,,  found  1  fr  "  °',''°"''-"'' 
scattering  AigonquinsfiSn^ir'^' ■'"'■'  '^" 
region.    Probably  Car  ier'lfn;M  P^'"^  '"  "'^^ 

stock,  and  perhan,  tl,.  u  """  ""'""^  °f  ""ron 
west  ^r  up'the  sf  LawrSc"'"","  '^"^''^  "'^"^  <^''''- 
is  New  York  State  Or  ''""'  """'^  ''  ""°  "'''at 
them  out.  At  any  rat?  if  ''°"''^'  ""^  ^'^'  ^^'>d 
of  savage  that  CartTel  '  uV  ""^  ^'ff^"-^'"  sort 
sixty  eij.  yets^r;n  £  ■;-  1^?  '''^  ^'^ 
morals.    After  atten,nf,„„  /  mtelligence  anc^ 

the  rapids  of  St   lT  ^.  !  ^°  ?  '^^  ^'--  beyond 
France  to  be  eonfro'nt.H        ,    T^'^"'"'  '^'"'"'^'■i  'o 

of^^edeatir^ftJ^SCl^^cSr^^'^"- 

that  France  meant'^u  n  ss  at  la  n  V"''  P'^'" 
accon^panied  Cbamplain  ,  th  rece,n%  ,""'  '•'' 
and  desired  his  aid  in  tl,o  '  e.xploration 

^id  not  like  tb:  s^ve;:  ctatrof^^K^La  '"  '' 
and  so,  being  endowed  with  pow  an  1  liZ'"""'' 
any  amount  of  country,  he  cLTn  f ,  T" 

■*'        '^""*'''  •'  "lore  southern 
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land.  Nova  Scotia  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  tropi- 
cal, and  it  is  still  surprising  that  the  French  did  not 
seek  a  region  more  like  their  own  in  climate.  But 
they  seemed  unable  to  leave  the  tracks  of  tlie  Breton 
and  Biscayan  fishermen.  So  it  was  toward  Acadia 
that  De  Monts  turned  his  hopes  and  ambitions.  He 
was  given  a  large  grant  of  land  and  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  on  condition  that  he  plant  a  colony 
there.  Acadia,  or  Acadie,  is  a  Micmac  word,  mean- 
ing simply  place. 

This  grant  to  De  Monts  was  not  made  without 
many  difficulties.  It  extinguished  the  grants  made 
to  De  Chastes,  which  invoh-ed  many  Breton  fisher- 
men and  trappers,  and  they  protested.  Another 
source  of  complaint  was  that  De  Monts  was  a  Prot- 
estant. The  first  objection  was  allayed  by  De  Monts 
taking  all  of  De  Chastes's  stockholders  into  his 
company.  The  second  was  circumvented  in  Henry's 
best  style.  He  allowed  both  priest  and  pastor  to 
go  with  the  expedition,  but  assented  to  the  Romanist 
Claims  by  ordering  that  the  Indians  be  taught  by  the 
Catholic  priests. 

SETTLING    IN    ACADIA 

A  START  was  made  in  1604  with  four  ships.  In  the  Fourshi,., 
first  two  sailed  Champlain  and  the  Baron  de  Pou-  *"" '°  '"* 
trincourt,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  henceforth 
and  the  colonists,  who  consisted  of  the  usual  com- 
plement of  French  colonial  expeditions— jail-birds 
and  rogues  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  some  ex- 
cellent gentlemen.  The  two  other  ships  sailed  later 
one  under  Pontgravo.  to  continue  the  fur  trade  at 
ladoussac,  and  the  other  to  warn  poachers  off  the 
new  lord-lieutcnant^s  fishing  grounds.  The  journey 
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was  an   interesting   one  to  nil      ti, 

mems  frequently  led  to  blows,  to  Snesswhlr^"" 
hibition  the  entire  chm'c  *^'"iess  which  ex- 

Champ,3in  as  the  hote^of  t'c^S/ "  ^'^^"  ""^ 
it      ChLll  =''^\"':'^/hoice,  and  the' winter  proved 

failur-     Th.  c-    ^,  ^^">    *'"   winds  made  it  a 
a  village  in  a   few  weeks— barra.ks,   stoie- 
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own  expedition.     Soon  VL  "''  '°  ^'5"''P  his 

^to'-y  of  StadacondTd  T  r""  '""^'  ^"<'  'he 
Scurvy  broke  out  "  ™  t  '  2  T'  ^''''  ''^''^'^■ 
tier  cotdd  not  be' preiarod  1  *''  ''"'"^  ^ar- 

only  of  the  seventyine^v er fali^'T  '?"'^-^°"^ 
then  returned  with  nmJ.  ,       -f^oufincourt 

tidings  for  De  Monts'th  M^  '"^-  '''''''  '^"^  ^'''' 
the  ear  of  the  kin^  D  MoT'"  ""^^^  ^^^^'"^ 
once  to  return,  but  would  nnri  '',  ™P'"«'  ''" 
its  perilous  condition  Th  "°'  ''f  ^'■'  '^e  colony  in 
St.  Croix  Island  and -.n^r  f  ''''"'  '^^''  "^"^^h  of 
Champlain  saiS  west  fon"  °'"'.  '""^^  ""  ^°"?ht. 
England.  At  the  Zth^fT"^  "''  ^°^^^  ''^  ^<^^v 
Indians  who  had  a  h  gher  d  "  f^""? "°'  "^  ^""-1 
the  Micmacs,  who  surrnM       ?   .         ""'^"""f  'han 

at  St.   Croix' Isltd'arautd'thr^^"""'^"^ 
uneasiness.     There  i,  litnl    ,     1         ^''^''^  "'"ch 

landed  at  or  nea    PK-mo  th         ,'  l''""  ^'''^"""^"' 
favorably  of  Iocatin7-,T  th.  '  ""'    '"'«  ''^  '''-'?ht 

r™^  :■'-  Boston  now !t:  d*^ T'.:^':^  ^"■\^'-- 

Piymo„.h    complete  sur\-ev  of  the  ron.t   w    ""^'auily  ma<le  a 
and  Boston  selecting  anv  place  bv  th!        T  '™'  ''""^'■■"^^  f™'" 
he  saw  and  by   he  genera  ,v"'    """'""'  "'  ^""■a- 
appearance  of  the  soif    si^   nhospua!,lc  and  sterile 
are  not  tempting  f^J  an  a^r     7''  "  '  ""'■^'  ^dmit 
It  is  the  peculia^r  fa^e  of  m^  ? 'f  •'"  ^'''"'  ''^  --- 
men  that  they  commit  bl m^r'  f  °"'  "'"'^  ^^mous 
ber.     ChamplainTr ievt   I  e     T'  "''"'""'  """^- 
Croix  Island   for  a  se  «e^    I        '"  '''''^'"^  ^t. 
affain  when  he  reported    hT    '.,""'  ^  ^'""^'••■■^'' 
washetter.    SoDe^itk-ed'^^uttrnS- 
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borhood  of  Port  Royal  and  could  see  no  site  fairer  Pon  Royal 
tlian  Port  Royal.  Poutrincoiirt  had  picked  this  out'"""* 
for  his  own.  but  graciously  yielded  his  claims,  and 
tlic  little  settlement  moved  across  the  bay.  St.  Croix 
Island  was  deserted  and  indeed  little  known  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  until  in  1798  its  line  was 
retraced  to  settle  the  dispute  regarding  the  boun- 
dary line  bet-'een  Acadia  and  the  United  States. 
There  in  1904  was  held  a  very  successful  celeLm- 
tion  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement. 

De  Monts  was  now  free  to  return  and  face  his 
enemies;  Poutrincourt  went  with  him.  The  colony 
then  passed  a  fairly  comfortable  winter.  The  In- 
dians had  ceased  to  distrust  them,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance begun  in  the  summer  was  invali'-'-le  to  the 
colonists  during  the  winter.  Soon  spr-  ame  a-'d 
passed,  then  summer,  but  no  news  jm  France. 
Champlain  at  length  determined  to  set  out  in  search 
of  news.  But  how  ?  The  vessels  were  gone.  Others 
must  be  built.  With  two  frail,  rude  boats  they  all, 
except  two  custodians,  set  sail  from  Port  Royal  in 
August  for  the  fishing  grounds.  Hardly  had  they 
gone  than  a  ship  came  into  the  beautiful  bay,  with 
Poutrincourt  in  command,  and  a  friend  of  De  Moi-.ts, 
Marc  Lescarbot,  a  lawyer  of  Paris.  De  Monts  had  Marc 
remained  beliind  to  fight  liis  foes.  A  boat  was '-""""" 
sent  after  the  colonists,  and  they  were  soon  at  Port" 
Royal,  rejoicing  with  the  newcomers,  for  Poutrin- 
court. in  spite  of  De  Monts's  troubles,  had  brought 
another  party  of  settlers  to  Acad; 

Lescarbot  was  an  invaluable  man  for  the  colony. 
He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  kept  up  the  spirits 
of  this  mixed  company  while  Champlain  and  Pou- 
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an"rr:-;f---"'^exp,oH„,  expedition, 
cultivated  a  garden  and  1^''"'^  '"'^  ^^^^-  He 
than  any  one'eise  Le  „nde  tl"  V"'"'''-  M°- 
they  were  l.ving  n  a  F^n!-,,  '.°'''""''  f^«'  'hat 
earned  the  man^ner"  and  T.vT'o^r-^":  ^"'  ^^ 
w.lderness,  simulating  the  h L  „f  /"■"  ■ '"""  '^'' 
astonishing  extent.  Al  so  ts  of  r^  '"""■'''  '"  ^" 
were  devised  by  him  -,,,/.■/  '"  ''"''  ^^mes 
able  success.     He  Trovln  7"^  °"'  ^^'*  ^^"^^^k- 

p.™.  and  fish,  at  Xh  thU'''''  "''^  "•'"'  ^^'"-. 
b-rtou,  and  some  of    i,"^    ^'^^"""'^  ^'"ef,  Mem- 

Every  day  had^  s  in  i Int  7'  7u''  '''"'''  ^'''<^"'- 
bot  never  failed  iiTnv!!'      u""  ^"^atile  Lescar- 
-ith  imagery  andrm"'  SereT°""  '""'' 
Little  France"  in  America  for  """'"'"'y  ^ 

one  winter  only.     When  snHn         """'"•    ^'"  f^ 
home-making  vvas   taken  nn    ^  ^"^^  "^=  ^°*  "^ 
H-ater-mill   was  built  and  T.  "■"'  ^'■'=""  ^"' -^  a 
scientifically  and  ea  nestiv  •  h  ?'"^.  '"''  ^"^"^P'"' 
ship  from  St.  MaTo  wfth^h       '""'  ^P""'"^  ^^'^^  a 
was  overthrown   his  patent'  "'^^'  T  °^  Mo"ts 
port  gone.    The  coLv  r.        ",""""^'  ^"^  ^is  sup- 
T..^its  members  re^uiTto^rnt^^f  J,f --^/T -'^ 
lamentations  of  the  Indi=,.=      t       ^o'lowed  by  the 
out  of  active  life   but    '"         Tf"'  "°^^  ^rops 
three  volumes  of  ,  h  Lor    "?  ""^^bted  to  him  for 

...      --^t  7r'^°-'^  '^e"S„dee^  ^""-  -'"'°- 

r --'^  vivicni^;::;,:^  K.'^r  r '^"'^-v^^  ^-^-  '^  a 

~    pean  monarchs  to  understand"  oT^""^  "'  '''''''- 

wasundoubS-i"S-S^..?i-  i 
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of  his  time.    Yet  he  never  realized  that  New  France  Htnry  iv. 
was  a  tangible,  actual  thing,  capable  of  immense'"","'"'"' 
development.      Although    this   .settlement    at    Port"""""' 
Royal  had  survived  three  winters  and  was  a  suc- 
cess,   he   was   willing,    merely   because    he   ceased 
longer  to  care  for  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  let  Port 
Royal  l)e  abandoned  and  all  the  precious  fruits  of 
that  contact  with  the  wilderness  ]ie  lost  to  France. 
Such  folly  seems  at  this  distance  monstrous.     Rut 
there  is  another  side  to  it.     Why  did  the  colonists 
lose  heart  and  return  merely  because  De  Monts  was 
overthrown?     Why  did  they  not  stay  and  fight  it 
out  with  nature  and  whoever  came  to  dis[3ossess 
them?     Their  condition  was  excellent;  they  were 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  region,  with  game  and  fish 
near  by  in  great  abundance,  and  they  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  Indians,     Why  could  they 
not  have  carried  on  the  colony?    Probably  the  idea 
never  occurred  to  them.     They  were  so  used  to 
looking  to  their  king  for  everything,  that,  with  his 
active  aid  in  money  and  provisions  gone,  they  aban- 
doned all  hope.    In  this  circumstance  may  the  whole 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the   New'  World   be 
read.      If    Port    Royal   could    have    taken   a    leaf  Port  Royal 
from  Plymouth's  book,  a  very  different  story  would  iTmomt. 
be  told  of  New  France,  but  alas!  Plymouth's  book    '"°°"' 
was  not  yet  written,  and  even  if  it  had  been,  Port 
Royal  had  not  the  eyes  to  read  it,     Plymouth  stood 
for  individual  initiative  and  independence,  and  for 
freedom  in  religion.    Port  Royal  stood  for  the  king's 
favor,  state  aid,  and  one  church,     Plymouth  burned 
all  its  bridges  behind  it;  Port  Royal  never  ceased 
to  look  Europeward.     Plymouth  succeeded  not  be- 

r^Mc*.  r^f  lM,^^l-y*^A    ^^A   ;»-    t-: t---.    •  .     -     •.  .-   -, 

— i"—  a;;u  ;l3   r^iiij^,   UUL  iii  opItC  OI  tuciil  I 
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IIT    '"deed,   because   they  were  not   considered   at  all 

nymouth  they  were  merely  necessary  forms,  hated 
and  repudiated  from  the  start,  while  to  Port  Ro  al 
they  were  the  hope  of  salvation.  These  contrTs^ 
can  be  carried  on  throughout  the  histoTy  of  Ne t 
France  and  New  Englantf 


SO 


CHAPTER    IV 


THE     FOUNDING     OF    iJUEBEC 


•"  I  '•HERE  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  as  fond 
-•-  of  Port  Royal  as  was  Poutrincourt,  he  ever 
thought  of  remaining  there  after  De  Monts  fell  into 
disfavor.  But  his  heart  was  true  to  his  first  love, 
and  he  later  determined  to  seek  Port  Royal  again. 
Champlain,  too,  loved  Port  Royal,  but  he  loved  it  not 
so  much  because  of  its  location  and  beauty  as  because 
it  was  the  frontier.  He  returned  to  Paris,  but  not 
to  contentment.  The  attractions  of  the  court  and 
the  favor  of  the  king  were  his,  but  lie  disdained  champiim 
them.  Nor  did  what  Homer  called  the  "polyphlois-",';;,",',^ 
bioisy" — the  deep,  resounding  sea — call  again  to  him 
with  its  alluring  music  as  of  old.  He  had  got  into 
his  ears  the  echoes  of  the  forest,  and  into  his  brain 
the  love  of  strange  lands  and  peoples,  a  wanderlust, 
which  neither  sea  voyage  nor  civilization  could  sat- 
isfy. So  he  went  to  the  king  and  pleaded  for  him- 
self and  De  Monts.  That  nobleman  had  almost 
given  up  all  hopes  of  a  career  m  the  New  World, 
and  was  heart-broken  over  his  defeat:  but  Cham- 
plain's  persistency  at  length  brought  back  his  cour- 
age, and  he  again  besought  the  king.  Henry, 
strange  to  say,  was  willing.  Just  why  he  had  re- 
voked the  previous  grant  no  record  tells.  But  his 
life  was  full  of  compromise  even  to  the  extent  of 
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h>s  becoming  a  Catholic  in  form  while  remaininc  a 
Protestant  at  neart.  Probably  in  order  to  gratify 
Ue  Montss  enemies  and  his  Minister  Sully  who 
was  one  of  the  original  anti-imperialists,  Henry 
had  bla.ced  Port  Royal.  Now  it  was  De  Monts's 
turn  and  Henry  gave  him  another  grant  similar  to 
the  first,  but  with  only  one  year's  life,  promising 
extensions  if  all  went  well. 

But  the  .scene  of  De  R.onts's  opera  ,ons  was  to 
shift.  (Jiamplam  had  now  become  the  master-mind 
of  the  enterprise,  and  he  remembered  his  little  jour- 
ney ini  rx,3  to  Cartier's  old  haunts,  the  great  river 
he  had  seen,  and  the  great  cataract  he  had  heard 
about,  and  the  greater  ocean  beyond  of  which  In- 
dian tradition  whispered  much.  The  old  idea  of 
a  northwest  passage  .still  lingered  in  explorers- 
minds,  and  the  old  tales  of  gold  had  not  yet  died 

Isr  ,  ,?%  •  ""^  ''"'"  ^''  •"'^''"'■°"  ^^  magically 
as  did  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  a  serious  matte?  with 
him,  and  he  longed  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Tesus 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World  Few 
explorers  ever  had  more  genuine,  pure,  or  disinter- 
ested  purposes  than  Samuel  Champlain.     So  it  was 

c.».p.,„  to.vard  the  St.  Lawrence  that  the  prow  of  his  v"s! 

.hes,.L.„-SeI  and  that  of  the  trader  Pontgrave's  turned  in 

r=nce,.M    the     Spring  of    1608. 

Pontgrave  was  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  at  Ta- 
doussac.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  some 
Basques.     A  fight  occurred,  in  which  one  of  the 


ChlZ-r'7  ^'.^'J- =""■■""8  investigators  a  question  as  to 
Chatnpb.n  s  Cathol.csm.     His  baptismal  record  has  not  beer 

Catholi:  '"="""  '°"''  '°  ''°"'''  "  >"  -"  *-  a 
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Frenchmen    was    kilk.l.      Then    Champlain's   <-hin 
came  along,  and  tlie  Bas(|ucs  withdrew.     The  rock 
and  the  snrroundin-s  of  tlie  old  Iroquois  citv  of 
Stadacone  attracte.l  Champlain  as  it  has  faso.n'atcd 
millions  smcc  his  day.     So  Champlain  cast  anchor 
there  on  July  3.  ifc8.  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Uy.to 
city,  which  he  called  Quebec,  from  the  Indian  name"""'"'- 
meaning  "the  Narrows,"  the  Isle  of  Orleans  natu- ?„";':'' 
rally  making  the  cliannel   narrower  at   that  point 
than  either  above  or  below,  although  Duebec    of 
course.  IS  several  miles  from  "the  Narrows  "    A  few 
rude  houses  were  built  in  the  rection  now  known  as 
the  Lower  Town.    A  mutiny  was  discovered  among 
his  men  soon  afterward.     The  ringleader,  Antoine 
Natel,  con,spired  to  murder  Champl.iin  and  turn  the 
settlement  over  to  the  Basques.     Champlain  made 
short  work  of  the  mutiny.     Natel  was  decapitated, 
and  his  gory  head  displayed  on  a  pike  at  the  top  of 
the  highest  house,  and  his  three  associates  were  sent 
home  to  work  in  the  galleys.     Tliere  was  no  more 
mutiny. 

Only  twenty-eight  men  were  left  in  Quebec  when, 
in  September,  Pontgrave  sailed  for  home.  To  de- 
scribe the  winter  that  followed  would  be  to  tell 
again  the  story  of  Stadacone  and  St.  Croi.x.  Scurvy 
did  Its  work,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  only  eight 
of  the  twenty-eight  were  left,  but  from'  these  eight 
New  France  was  destined  to  spring.  For  this  lit-  Fim 
tie  town,  planted  as  a  rendezvous  for  Champlain's 
journeys  and  explorations,  turned  out  to  be  the  first  iTnL 
permanent  settlement  in  New  France  and  the  sec-  ''"°" 
ond  m  what  was  kno\vn  as  the  British  colonies  at 
the  begmnmg  of  the  American  Revolution,  James- 
town precedmg  it  by  one  year. 
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It  was  not  uiuil  J,„u-  (hat   P,M„K.avc  r.-t„n.o,l, 
but    he  lirouRht  Rood  news,  f„r  the  kiiiK    lia,l    re- 
"cwe.l  the  patent  of  Dc  Monts,  and  ad.htiotial  s,„>- 
plies  were  fnrnishe,!.     Chaniplain  was  verv  anxiou, 
t.)  heRin  his  expl.>rations,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
1  nntgrave  sh.nild  remain  at  Qi,el)ec  during  liis  al)- 
seiicc.     How  he  was  to  Hn,!  his  way  througl,  the 
wilderness  wa-  the  only  thing  that  trette.l  hnn.     Hut 
opportunity  came  in  a  red  hand,  which  pointe,!  out 
l>.s  path.      In  this  way  Chaniplain  got  an  insight 
■'"    l>e  tcud  of  the  savages;  then  di,|  he  iearn  of 
the  old-how  old  no  one  knows-warfarc  l,etween 
Mc  Iro,p,o,s  an<l  the  Algon<|,iins,  whirh  was  to  con- 
tinue .almost  two  centuries  more  an<l  involve  whites 
with  the  reds,     A  chief  of  the  Ottawas  happened 
to  come  to  Ouchec  in  the  autumn  of  ir.o8   and  wa- 
amazed  af  the  sight.     He  came  forwar.l,  professed 
fnendship,   admired  the   town's  structure  and  the 
Frenchmen,  and,  like  an  impetuous  suitor,  proposed 
marriage.     He  told  Champlain  that  across  Ihe  great 
nver  lived  savage  and  cruel  trihes,  known  as  the 
Iroquois,  with  whom  he  and  the  other  Algonquins 
were  ,n  cea.lly  enmity.     No  one  was  safe  so  long 
as  these  Iroquois  roamed  the  forests.     They  must 
be  exterminated,  and  he  proposal  a  treatv  of  alh- 
ance  hctween  Algonquins  and  Frenchmen' for  that 
pnrpo.se. 

CHAMPLAIN    E.SPOUSES   THE   CAVSF   Of-   THE   Ar.MN- 
Ql'IX.S   AGAINST   THE   IROQl-QIS 

Champi.ain  scarcely  hesitated  a  moment.  It  was 
.mpossible  to  realise  what  a  hornets'  nest  he  was 
abou  to  stir  up,  wliose  angry  insects  would  plav 
about  the  heads  and  .sting  himself  and  successors 
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«ai  that  the  five  luL.lred  mi  .Jh  ^'  "°'  >■",>'  """■  Th;ir  cxneclalion 
this  .lay,  but  doubt'w'i  eirabo,  ;l,:,°„^r„'e°e"''tir'v  S,r'"\''''''''^  4  ">  ?" 
re,.de.vou,,  a^.hey  had  beet,  cha7goi'rdra"d't'thcy'l,rd'prSS,"ed  ■ ''   "" 
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for  a  century  and  more.  He  was  mixing  up  in  a 
family  quarrel  with  a  vengeance,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  took  the 
losmg  side,  a  mistake  of  policy  which  spelled  calam- 
ity in  forceful  tones.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  excuse  Champlain  for  taking  sides  at 
all:  it  looks  very  much  like  a  lother  big  blunder  on 
his  part.  Yet  he  saw  in  this  alliance  the  hand  that 
was  to  point  the  way  through  the  forest  to  the 
great  ocean  and  Asia  beyond,  and  he  may  intention- 
ally have  mingled  in  the  civil  war  in  order  to 
earn  the  ser-ets  of  the  country,  which  he  thought 
he  could  l.arn  in  no  other  way.  hi  other  words, 
he  believed   he  was   seizing   a  great   opportunity, 

.-    ""^'"^   'f,  '^'  SO  would  be  a  subject   of  poignant 

oppo„u„i,.  regret  all  his  life.  To  be  sure,  he  was  mortgaging 
the  tuture,  but  who  knew  anything  about  the  future 
of  this  frail  colony? 

.Ti.\:on,e  c  '^'"  ^'T°'"  '°"'''''''  °^  ''""  '"'^^'  ^^^  Mohawks, 
iroquo.s  s-enecas,  Cayugns.  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  Tusca- 
roras,-  nations  whose  cities  were  in  what  is  now 
northern  and  central  New  York.  The  Algonquins 
hved  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to 
the  west,  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  dwelt  the  Hurons 
who  were  really  by  blood  related  to  the  Iroquois' 
but  by  reason  of  a  feud  were  then  in  a  fast  or  loose 
eague  with  the  Algonquins.  The  Montagnais  who 
hved  about  Quebec,  were  less  intelligent  and  more 
savage  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
qums.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  whites  were 
their  allies,  the  savages  about  Quebec  became  mad 
with  delight  and  proposed  an  expedition  at  once. 

'Th«  latti,  often  omitted  and  combined  with  the  Ononda^ 
and  then  only  five  tribes  are  counted.  ' 
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In  June  they  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  notTb.sn., 
so  tar  as  Champlain  hoped,  for  when  they  reached  "'*'""<'" 
the  Richelieu  they  turned  up  that  stream,  that  is  """' 
south  toward  New  York,  the  first  of  those  many 
expeditions  by  one  of  the  most  fought-over  routes 
in  all  history.     It  was  a  motley  crew  of  about  two 
hundred  warriors,  Hurons,  Algciquins.  and  Mon- 
tagnais.     After  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
R.cheheu,  they  spent  two  days  fishing  and  hunting 
A  quarrel  arose  there,  and  with  true  savage  childish-  xh. 
i:ess  two-thirds  of  the  redskins  vowed  they  wouldn't '°''""' 
pby  and  started  home.    The  remainder  went  on   ac-  '"""' 
conpanied  by  Champlain  and  only  two  other  whites, 
clad   in   hght   armor  and   bearing   the   ferocious- 
appearing  arquebus,  almost  as  fatal  at  the  breech 
as  at  the  muzzle.    The  Indians  made  a  great  to-do 
over  their  white  allies.     They  trooped  about  them 
and  cheered  them  constantly.     When  they  arrived 
at  the  rapids  above  Chambly,  Champlain  found  that 
his^boat  would  not  go  through  it,  and  so  the  party 
..ad  to  carry  the  boats  to  a  point  above  the  rapids. 
All  this  time  the  savages  were  consulting  their  medi- 
cme  man,  and  Champlain  watched  his  manipula- 
tions of  his  tent  and  pole  with  amusement,  so  trans- 
parent was  the  fraud  to  him.    At  length  they  reached 
the  lake  which  was  to  bear  the  great  white  chief's 
name,  and  then  they  proceeded  more  quietly. 

It  was  a  long  expedition  upon  which  they  had 
set  out,  for  they  purposed  to  go  down  this  lake  and 
Lake  George,  and  then  cross  over  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  attack  some  Iroquois  settlements  on  its 
banks.  It  would  have  been  one  of  the  wonderful 
events  of  history  if  this  program  had  been  carried 
out  and  they  had  met  Hendrick  Hudson,  who  that 
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very  year  discovered  the  river  and  explored  it  far 
up  in  search  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp  north\vest  pas- 
sage.    But  they  did  not  need  to  go  so  far  to  find 
their   foe.     One   night   when   they   reached   some 
heights  about  where  Ticonderoga  stood  many  years 
later,  they  saw  dark  objects  in  the  water.     They 
were  the  canoes  of  the  Mohawks,  who  landed  at 
once  and  began  building  a  barricade.     The  Algon- 
quins  set  up  a  terrible  series  of  yells  and  danced  all 
night  in  their  light  canoes.     Each  side  abused  the 
other  and  boasted  of  its  own  prowess,  much  as  do 
the  warriors  and  pugilists  of  the  twentieth  century. 
When   dawn   came  the   whites  and   Algonquins 
landed  without  opposition.     Soon  the  enemy  came 
out  of  his  barricades,  two  hundred  splendidly  built 
Mohawks  led  by  three  great  chiefs.     There  were 
only  about  sixty  Algonquins,  but  they  were  strong 
in  their  confidence  in  their  white  allies.     Also  they 
were  eager  to  let  them  do  the  fighting.     So  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Iroquois  approaching  they  cried 
for  the  whites  to  advance,  and  opened  ranks  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so.     The  Iroquois  saw  them  and 
stood  as  stunned.     I  quote  here  Champlain's  ac- 
count, which  I  have  been  following:  "I  looked  at 
them  and  they  looked  at  me.     When  I  saw  them 
gettmg  ready  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  us,  I  leveled 
my  arquebus,  which  I  had  loaded  with  four  balls, 
and  aimed  straight  at  one  of  the  three  chiefs.    The 
shot  brought  down  two  and  wounded  another.     On 
this  our  Indians  set  up  such  a  yelling  that  one  could 
not  have  heard  a  thunderclap.     The  Iroquois  were 
greatly  astonished  and  frightened  at  seeing  two  of 
their  men  killed  in  spite  of  their  arrow-proof  armor. 
As  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  fired  a 
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shot  from  the  woods,  which  so  increased  their  aston- 
ishment that  they  abandoned  the  field  and  fled  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest."    The  victory  was  complete, 
some  of  the  Mohawks  were  killed  by  their  northern  The 
loes,  ttiei-  camp  was  .-uined,  and  many  were  cap-  Mohawks 
'"i!   u     '^''^'"P'^'"  "i3de  a  drawing  of  this  battle  ''""'"' 
which  .s  most  amusing  in  perspective  and  distances 
and  m  other  respe-s.    The  combatants  seem  but  ten 
feet  apart   and  Champlain  is  doing  great  execution 
with  his  old  musket. 

The  captives  were  reserved  for  the  delicious  pleas- 
ure of  torture,  Champlain  protested  and  demanded 
that  the  victims  be  killed.  The  allies  refused  and 
Champlain  started  off  as  if  to  return  to  Quebec 
alone.  This  brought  the  savages  to  terms  and 
Champlain  was  allowed  to  shoot  the  p' isoners 
This  was  the  foretaste  of  the  exhibitions  of  tiendish- 
ness  which  he  and  many  other  whites  weie  destined 
to  witness  m  the  American  woods,  powerless  to 
pre\'ent.  The  return  was  made  quickly,  the  party 
breaking  up  at  what  is  now  Sorel. 

THE    DEATH     OF    KING    HENRY 

Within  a  few  weeks  Champlain  and  Pontgrave 
returned  to  France  to  assist  De  Monts  in  his  attempt 
to  renew  again  his  monopoly.  But  although  the 
king  received  them  well  and  listened  with  zest  to 
their  stories  of  adventure,  he  was  obdurate,  and  De 
Moms  had  to  continue  his  great  project  without 
the  kmgs  favor.  Just  why  he  had  such  courage 
now,  with  no  fair  prospects  and  little  basis  for  a 
colony,  and  gave  up  so  quickly  at  Acadia  a  few 
years  earlier  under  much  brighter  auspices,  we  do 
not  know.  But  Champlain  was  as  eager  as  ever 
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for  the  wilds,  and  returned  quickly,  although  very 
in     Affairs  wore  an  air  of  enterprise  with  fair  pros- 
pects when  he  reached  Tadoussac.     But  he  turned 
PoniRra,e   o\cr    he   fur  husiness   to   Pontgrave  and  set   out 
"■  3g  Jii  exploring.     At  the  same  place  as  before— the 
mou'Ji  of  the  Richelieu— a  rendezvous  was  fixed  and 
another  campaign  against  the  Iroquois  began.    This 
time  the  enemy  had  anticipated  them  and  descended 
the  Richelieu.     A  furious  battle  took  place.     The 
'.loquois  had  built  a  huge  stockade  and  fought  be- 
hind it  with  great  skill.    It  was  not  until  the  French 
with  their  firearms  came  and  made  a  grand  rush  for 
the  stockade  that  the  Iroquois  fled.    Champlain  had 
his  first  experience  with  arrow  wounds,  for  one  of 
these  darts  slit  his  ear  and  buried  itself  in  his  neck, 
but  he  pulled  it  out  and  resumed  fighting.     Cham- 
plain's  picture  of  this  contest  also  deserves  a  place 
in  any  comic  history  of  Canada.     After  the  battle 
there  were  the  usual  scenes  of  torture  and  cruelty, 
but  no  effort  was  made  to  pursue  the  enemy  or  fol- 
low up  the  advantage  in  any  way.     This  expedition 
had  taken  up  most  of  the  summer,  and  Chamjilain 
felt  impelled  again  to  return  to  France.     There  the 
first  word  he  heard  was  tl-  it  the  king  was  dead- 
assassinated    one    dark    night    in    May,    1610,    by 
'iavaillac,  who  was  a  fanatical  sympathizer  with  the 
.  esuits. 

The  death  of  Henry  was  a  cruel  calamity. 
Capricious  and  full  of  duplicity  and  deceit  as  he 
was,  and  with  no  definite  program,  his  rule  was  yet 
the  most  beneficent  and  wise  known  to  France  in  all 
its  history.  .Uthough  on  the  thron.  nly  twelve 
years,  he  really  set  the  nation's  face  ird  prog- 

ress; and  light.     After  him  came  a  ternble  deluge, 
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while  his  widow,  Marie  <le  Medici,  one  of  the  worst 
of  a  bad  family,  false  to  king  and  country  ruled 
as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  feeble  son 
Champlain  or  De  Monts  could  ':e  no  headway 
there,  and  ruin  fell  upon  their  enterprise.  But  for 
Champlain  there  was  no  home  but  New  France  So 
early  in  1611  he  started  for  Quebec,  and  was  soon 
m  the  old  haunts  planning  for  the  future, 

"^'he  repeal  of  De  Monts's  monopoly,  however 
was  a  death-blow  to  his  fortunes.    Champlain  found 
ladoussac  filled  with   fur  traders,  and  they  wereD.Mo„,s 
penetratmg  even  beyond  Quebec,     Had  the  colon 
been  bent  on  agriculture,  as  Port  Royal  was,  this 
eager  band  of  fur-gamblers  would  have  made  little 
difference  to  the  colony,  but  as  the  furs  were  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  settlement,  competition  meant 
rum.     Champlain  fancied  that  if  he  went  farther 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  he  might  get  rid  of  these  trap-A„no„d 
pers.    So  he  went  to  the  old  Hochelaga,  which  Car- '"' "" 
t.er  had  dubbed  Mount  Royal,  and  built  a  new  town  """"'"' 
But  the   traders,  hungry  and  scenting  trade    fol- 
lowed him  there.    The  Indians,  pleased  to  deal  with 
Champlain    in   whom    they   had   every   confiilence 
f.irank  back  from  this  motley  mob  and  demanded 
of  Champlain  the  reason  for  their  presence,  fearing 
for  their  lives.     ChampIUn  soothed  them,  but  little 
business    was   done,    and,    winter   coming   on     the 
traders  returned  to  Tadoii^.sac  and  Ouebec.     Soon 
Champlain  made  another  voyage  to  France  to  con- 
sult De  Monts,  then  governor  of  Rochelle. 

A  critical  time  ha<l  come  in  the  affairs  of  New  ch»„,p,ai„ 
i' ranee.     It  was  found  to  be  impossible  10  conduct ""'' 
De  Moms's  colonial  enterprise  on  the  "open  door"  """"' 
principle.     Some  sort  of  subsidy  was  necessary  to 
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Asskiance  carry  out  those  ambitious  plans.    He  had  lost  heavilv 

wa^  needed  •       ^u        \        j-  i'  it..  ' 

in  the  Acadian  hasco  and  also  in  the  recent  enter- 
prise.    Furthermore,  he  was  engrossed  in  his  work 
at  Rochelle.    Had  Champlain  lost  for  one  moment 
his  iiuerost  in  New  France,  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try would  have  been  vastly  different.     But  he  per- 
sisted.    In  the  face  of  discouragements  his  zeal  in- 
creased.   He  had  a  great  mission  to  perform,  he  felt 
sure,  and  he  could  not  abandon  or  lose  sight  of  it. 
So  he  went   from  place  to  place  seeking  support. 
At  length  he  found  a  willing  listener  in  the  Comte 
de  Soissons,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,   who 
consented    to    become    lieutenant-general    in    New 
France.    The  project  now  seemed  more  sure  of  suc- 
cess than  ever  before.     Champlain  was  given  full 
"Zed"'"    ^"''^""'y  °^'=''  "le  fur  trade  and  the  monopoly  was 
restored.    But  his  joy  was  short-lived.     Hardly  had 
the  ink  on  his  commission  dried  before  his  patron 
died  suddenly.     Another   Bourbon,  the   Prince  de 
Conde,  took  his  place,  but  he  cared  little  for  the 
proposition.     The  Breton  traders  were  invited  to 
become  partners  in  the  company  (in  order  to  stop 
their  attacks  on  the  monopoly),  and  accepted,  but 
the  Rochelle  traders   remained  outside,  preferring 
an  illegal  traffic.     And  so  venal  was  Conde  that  he 
accepted  bribes  from  those  outlaws  as  the  price  of 
his  protection.     A  colony  so  supported  could   not 
prosper. 

Champlain  remained  in  France  for  two  years, 
unable  to  perfect  his  plans  so  as  to  admit  of  his 
return.  The  savages  were  inconsolable  without  him 
and  never  ceased  afterward  to  upbraid  him  because 
of  his  absence.  What  brought  Champlain  back  at 
length  was  the  fever  of  that  fabled  route  to  Asia. 
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This    time    his    inspiration    came    from    a    youne 
Frenchman  named  Nicolas  de  Vignaud.  who  hadL     , 
obtamed  per„,ission  front  Champiafn  to  explore  i       -- 
the  mtenor  during  his  absence   in   France      Thev-"*"' 
story  that  he  told  on  his  return  infiamed  Chi,;!    """ 

fh.t"onr'"°"  ^°'  '^'"'°^"^-  The  boy  declared 
that  only  seventeen  days  by  canoe  up  the  Ottawa 
Rner  he  had  found  another  ocean  on  whose  shore 

iear    l..rr     f  T   ^"^'''^  ^'"P'     Champlain's 
heart  leaped  as  he  heard  the  story.     This  was  in 
deed  the  nch  fruit  of  all  his  dreams,  of  those  aspi  a 
fons  and  hopes  so  fondly  cherished  that  they  had 

irmuTf '"'  "°,"'"''^  '"*°  «-^  -"-"■°- 

of  the T  'VT-  '  '■"''  ^^y  ^'y°"'^-  The  story 
of  the  English  shipwreck  was  cumulative  evidence 
for  rumors  of  such  a  catastrophe  had  prevbusly 
from  on  r  '"  "l'  '°'f'  "^"^^^  ^b-"  -^--"ion 
in  France  '    """'""^  ""''''  "°"  ''^^P  ''*'» 

He  left  Rochelle  early  in  the  spring  of  i6i ,   and  Th 
with  Vignaud  and  four  other  FVenchmen  set'  om--™"' 
from  his  island  of  St.  Helen,  opposite  Montreal,  for  °"'"^ 
the  Ottawa.     Reaching  its  mouth,  thev  began  the 
ascent  and  found  it  a  terrible  journey.  "^cSaf^Sr 
camp  of  Indians  was  met  and^ll  greeted  tl^mtr^ 
tZl   .       ?^^-  '"  "'^  '''^■"'"g  °f  «  fo'-^t  beyond 

i^'i^ieTtefrhL^'fr^^-^''"''^^^^ 

^east,  Which  Chfmplt  ^l^^lihlf  at^l^^S 
and  with  minuteness.  At  its  close  Champlain  ma^ 
to  'the  iL"'  m^' '°^  """^  '"'  ^"-d"  to  take  him 

fnrm.H  "  '"'''  ^^'  ''""^^"  '°  «'=«,  and  it 

formed  an  important  part  in  Vignaud's  tale     Tes- 
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souat  smoked  a  long  while,  and  then,  after  chiding 
Champlain  for  failing  to  meet  them  the  two  previous 
years  on  their  visit  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  warn- 
ing hini  against  the  Nipissings,  who  would  surely 
try  to  kdl  him,  he  gave  his  promise  to  provide  the 
boats.  There  was  more  smoking  and  conversation 
until  Champlain  withdrew  and  retired. 

The  next  morning  all  was  confusion,  for  the  In- 
dians had  repudiated  the  promise.  Again  Cham- 
plain went  to  their  council,  and  this  time  he  scolded 
them  for  their  petty  jealousy  and  falsity.  They 
declared  they  changed  their  minds  because  they 
feared  for  his  life.  He  replied  that  there  was  no 
danger,  that  Vignaud  had  the  year  before  visited 
the  Nipissings,  and  was  well  treated.  An  uproar 
followed,  the  savages  leaping  to  their  feet  and  call- 
ing Vignaud  "liar"  and  "lazy  bones,"  and  glaring 
at  him  with  fierce  and  ugly  looks.  Champlain  was 
thunderstruck,  and,  turning  to  the  boy,  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  The  boy  swore  that 
he  had.  Tumult  again  arose,  and  the  savages  de- 
clared that  Vignaud  had  spent  the  entire  summer 
with  them,  stirring  not  one  foot  to  the  north,  but 
Idling  away  the  whole  time. 

Here  was  a  crisis  indeed.  After  an  hour  or  more 
of  altercation,  Champlain  led  Vignaud  into  the  woods 
and  demanded  that  he  speak  the  truth.  After  at 
n.,..po«d  ^f  '""T^  '!!''  his  story  was  correct,  he  broke 
aown  and  on  his  knees  and  with  sobs  confessed 
tnat  Tessouat  was  right  and  that  he  had  deceived 
his  great  friend.  For  once  Champlain's  brain 
reeled.  Here  was  the  fondest  dream  of  his  life  shat- 
tered and  himself  made  a  dupe  by  a  lx.y  whom 
he  had  befriended.  Not  only  had  he  wasted  the 
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summer,  but  he  had  brought  upon  himself  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Indians.  No  man  fears  anything  so 
much  as  ridicule.  Any  man  w,nild  rather  be  called 
a  .scoundrel  than  a  fool.  Champlain  Hew  mto  a  ter- 
rible rage  and  drove  the  boy  from  his  sight.  Crest- 
fallen, chagrined,  and  ashamed,  he  yet  manfully 
went  mto  the  presence  of  Tes.soiiat  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been  deceived.  There  was  noth- 
.ng  to  do  but  turn  back.     The  voyage  was  under- 

T^'u  T'o     f'"  ''''''"•     ^^''"■■"  '^'  ^'^''>"  ™"'P.-'ny  T.,  „.u,„ 
reached  Quebec  every  object  there  was  hateful  to  "•«"«'«= 
Champ  am.     His  unfinished  tasks  at  home  called 
him.    At  once  he  left  for  France. 

THE    RECOLLETS    SUMMONED   TO   CANADA 

One    of    the    unfinished    tasks    which    Champlain 

the  New  World.  We  have  seen  that  the  settlers 
who  went  to  Acadia  were  well  equipped  with  priests 
and  pastors,  but  to  Canada  none  had  so  far  been 
sent.  Champlain  at  once  proceeded  to  his  friend 
Houel,  secretary  to  the  king.  Near  Houel's  home 
.n  Brouage  vvas  a  convent  of  Recollet  friars,  and 
through  Houel,  Champlain  obtained  a  chance  to  ad- 
dre^-  them.  They  were  fired  with  missionary  zeal, 
but  had  no  .rioney  to  equip  such  an  expedition  as 
must  oe  fitted  out.  Champlain  went  to  Paris  and 
found  the  States-General  assembled,  To  its  dele 
gates  he  appealed  with  all  his  power,  and  the  result 
was  a  large  subscription  of  1,500  livres.  The  king 
mTssioi"    P^™''''°"    """^    'he    pope    blessed    the 

The  Recollets  were  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans, 
mendicants,  and  very  devout.     Four  of  them  were 
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JnlX'r:  u^'^T'  '°  "'''  "''"'°"'  Denis  Jamay,  Jean  D  I- 
beau,  Joseph  le  Caron.  and  the  lav  brother  I-acifiqiie 
du  Plessis.  With  all  the  churchly  paraphernalia 
they  sailed  from  Honflcur  and  i-rrived  at  ( )nebec 
in  May,  1615.  Soon  was  said  the  first  mass  'n  Old 
Canada.  Dividing  their  labors,  Dolbeau  set  out  for 
work  among  the  Montagnais,  Le  Car „,  amont,'  the 
Hurons,  while  the  two  others  remained  at  Quebec. 

ANOTHER    WAR    EXPEUITION 

..oib..u     Dolbeau  had  a  hard  task,  and  it  was  at  first  too 
uc.ro„    much  for  him.     He  went  to  Tadoussn,-,  where  the 
tribes  centred,  and  set  out  with  them  on  the  winter 
huntmg  trip,  but  the  smoke  of  the  tents   almost 
blinded  his  eyes,  always  weak.     He  concluded  that 
the  sacrifice  of  his  sight  was  not  required  and  soon 
returned  to  Quebec.     Le  Caron,  on  the  other  hand 
went  on  with  the  Hurons  to  their  home  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name.    There  had 
been  a  council  of  war  at  Montreal  that  summer  the 
chief  of  the  allies  meeting  Champlain  and  all  agree- 
ing  on   a   sharp   campaign   against   the    Iroquois 
After  this  agreement  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec 
to  make  preparations  for  this  immense  campaign 
only  to  find  on  again  reaching  Montreal  an  all  too 
common  illustration  of  the  instability  of  red  and 
brown  and  black  races.     The  chiefs  thought  Cham- 
plain had  been  gone  too  long,  so  they  grew  impa- 
tient and  separated,  the  Hurons  returning  home  and 
taking   Father  Le  Caron   with   them.     Champlain 
..„„„       st:"-ted  up  the  Ottawa  along  the  same  route  as  that 
^o^,:.  °J    '.''°   y^^''  ^f°"-«    ^^hen    Vignaud    so    cruelly 
deceived    him,   but   he   kept   on   until   he   reached 
Lake  Nipissing  and  at  last  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
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Huron.    Champlain  was  accompanied  by  ten  Indian 
gUKles    Lt,enne  Brule,  the  fa„,ous  couLTlZTs 
and  .nerpreter,  and  another  Frenchman.     It  Zs 
a  fr,ght  ul  journey,  in  which  the  terrors  of  rapid 
and  beasts  and  .serpent.,  were  as  nothing  ,n  compari 
son  w.th  the  tortures  from  the  insects,  the  samTso  t 
that  stdl  spoil  life  in  the  woods  to  the  va  t    n  orhv 

S  at  Ir;  ^'?  °'  "-  Hurons.     The  first  Huron 
ullage  he  found  was  Otouacha.     He  went  on  to 
other  vdlages  until  he  came  to  Carhagout    "vith 
tr.pk  pahsades,  where  Le  Caron  was  found     He 
on  August  .2  the  first  Chri.stian  service  antng  the  ,• 
Indians  was  held.     The  Indians  had  bull    for  L   c 
Caron  a  httle  chapel  and  an  altar,  and  his  French" 
compatriots  assisted   in  the  service.     T  i  straS 
ceremony   w.th  the  unusual  sounds  of  devot.o      f 

a  derimnr'  '''=  ""^'^  ^"°'^'  ''  ^'^  whites  made' 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  Indians,  even  if  it  did 

T  K     "."l  '^^'  "'^'"  ^<^"'s-     L--  Caron  was  na 
donably  dehghted  at  this  auspicious  opening  of  h 

s'r'hTcou^dZ"  t"'1  ""  '''''  -d -en^h:  rS 
son   he  could  now  hope  for  the  har\-est 

But  Champlain  had  come  for  war,  and  he  at  once 
cw'"      V'°^^  °^  ^-'^'""^  ^'"=  -^'"""^  village      n 

LSii^^rc^-ty's^^i-- 

the  war  pany  set  out  in^  the  laYter  ^Tof  1^ 

^":,^s^r^-;;:rari2t 

ir S'v  """^-l='"'^''  warrior?: tftfc^ti! 
the  march.     By  portage,  lake,   and  river  thev  at 
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Till-  1  i:rc[;\ti:\ary  history  of  caxada 
lenRth  rei.d,e(l  Trent  River,  which  they  foil,, wed  to 
Lake  Ontario.  Straight  across  the  lake  tlicv  pad- 
dled until  they  landed  in  what  is  now  \ew  York 
State,  near  Sacketts  Harlwr.  Then  they  plun.-ed 
into  the  woods. 

l:l%  o>  ,  '''"y  r",  "°'^  '"  Iroqmh  country.  an<l  every 
ih.  iroquoi,  "■*e  was  hostile  and  meant  possible  death.  This  peril 
ought  to  have  made  them  careful  in  the  extreme 
On  the  contrary,  they  walked  chattcrinfr  and  .scream- 
itif?  alons  as  if  on  a  summer  cnic.  Were  they  not 
led  by  the  great  ChamplaJ  ,  who  with  his'  one 
arquebus  had  scattered  the  deadly  Mohawks'  In 
vain  Champlain  ordered  quiet.  He  soon  began  to 
see  what  an  unruly  mob  he  was  leading.  A  few 
detached  Iroquois  parties  were  met,  some  were  cap- 
tured and  others  put  to  flight.  At  length  in  a  clear- 
ing they  came  to  a  town  of  the  Onondagas.  Its 
exact  location  is  not  surely  known  to-day,  a  fierce 
contest  still  raging  for  the  dubious  honor  of  its 
situ.at,on;  but  it  was  doubtless  near  Lake  Oneida  in 
iVIadison  County. 

In  Champlain's  rude  picture  of  this  town  its 
strength  is  apparent.  It  had  palisades  consisting 
of  four  rows  of  trunks  of  trees  thirty  feet  high 
set  obliquely  and  meeting  at  the  top  in  some  such 
fashion  as  those  of  the  old  town  which  Cartier  saw 
at  Montreal.  After  their  rashness,  the  Hurons.  when 
confronted  with  the  real  thing,  became  marvelonsly 
conservative.  Th.  y  withdrew  far  awav  from  the 
town,  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Champlain  had 
to  chide  and  even  insult  them  to  arouse  any  cour- 
age in  their  hearts.  Against  a  town  so  fortified 
arrows  and  even  gUns  were  not  very  formidable,' 
and  so  Champlain  ordered  a  tower  built  high  enough 
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to  overlook  tl>e  walls.     It  was  quickly  completed 
an-l  .  ragRed  near.     U|K,n  it  four  IVenchmen  with 
ar-nicbiisrs  wen-  stationed,  and  from  it  they  ponred 
a  ran,  of  shot  upon  the  town.     Then  the  Huron, 
lost  the.r  timidity  and  sense  at  the  same  n.o.nent 
They  nisdie.l  out  into  the  Held,  inspired  by  the  fire 
of  the  Irench,   shooting  their  arrows  at   random, 
shoutmg  hke  mr.d.  and  altogether  affor.ling  excel- 
lent  .narks   for  the   Iroquois   boumen   and   stone- 
hinlers.     Champlain  in  vain  trie.l  to  call  them  back, 
rhey  d>d  not  hear  him.     The  result  was,  that  while  r„. 
he  ami  his  men  di<l  heavy  damage  to  the  town,  the  "■>'." 
Hurons  were  badly  routed  and  ,lriven  away  after""" 
three  liourf  of  fighting. 

Champlain  was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow 
and  the  hurons  were  utterly  crushed  with  the  sense 
of  the,r  defeat.     The  fact  that  he  bad  been  wounded 
and  that  his  guns  did  not  burn  the  town  hurt  them 
sore.      They   regarded   him   as  a   false  prophet,   a  Ch.», 
spurious  leader.     Champlain   tried   to   rally   them '"•" 
for  a   second  attack,  but   they  refused   until   they"""' 
were  assured  of  the  reenforcement  of  the  five  hun- 
dred men   Brule  had  been  sent  to  urge   forward. 
Five  days   they   waited,   losing  more  men   in  the 
desultory  skirmishing,  and  then,  Brule  and  his  men 
not  appearing,  they  started  for  home,  a  thoroughly 
whipped  pack  of  redskins.     They  reached  the  lake 
in  safety,  found  the  canoes  they  had  hidden  when 
they  set  out  for  the  interior,  and  continued  their 
homeward  journey.     Although  they  had  given  their 
word  to  provide  Champlain  with  an  escort  back  to 
guebec,  they  now  all  began  to  make  excuses,  and 
not  even  a  canoe  was  provided.    Had  he  known  his 
nearness  to  Montreal,  less  than  two  hundred  miles, 
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he  might  have  dared  the  trip,  but  as  it  «•-,<:  h. 
S?i^r='"^^'"'-'°«"-a!ir 

J'ttrs'L^ixJ!;:^?^^'"^"^ 

Ontario  Beach,  just  r,orth  of  Ro  he  ter     h:  "°'' 
bound  for  Carantouan,  a  Huron  to  vnonlfthrL' 

S'  Tn  '""  '"^  ^^"'J""-  town  to  be  ana  kd 
and  situated  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  SuSue 
hanna  possibly  near  Ithaca,  Rut  his  nartv  ?, 
eled  slowly  and  carefully,  and  Carantomn  ^ 
reached  until  about  the  time  Char  ^l"  "^'^  "°' 
attacking  the  Onond^  Town  'xt' Hu'"'' "" 
r.ors  were  eager  to  go^aheacZbut  lol  fev  ra"l  T 

the  savages  of  his  Jower     It  '^aTihl      '°rT' 
he  again  saw  ChampI  Jn  '^'''  ^'"'  '''^°'' 

,-  woljyrong  rntont^'^'T^^T  '''''-'"'  ^"" 

homeward  °,  f         nmons.     Ihe  homeward  jour- 

"-  an:;  ChlX^Houn^rLeTarr:;  ''r  'r^™^^'' 
^endm.  His  time  in  Xr'Z  ^  in'^S:; 
eSlor  r^^r^f,  „f "  -rious^jouleysT,™ 
-.e  when 'the  \^lH°e"  SueS'^an.f  T"'",,'^^'^ 
re..,ced  as  over  men  risenSrom  the  g L  e^  '' 

Up  to  tins  ..meChamplainhad  thought  to  build  up 
TO 
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New  France  by  exploring  the  country  and  bringing  cb.mpu.„ 
back  tales  of  its  wondrous  richness      But  after  his""''"" 
return  from  this  long  war  expedition  he  determined  «bX. 
to  pursue  a  different  policy.     Perhaps  the  visit  to 
Lake  Huron  and  the  confirmation  of  the  report  that 
its   waters  were   fresh,  thus  crushing  his  lifelong 
hope  ot  a  discovery  of  Asia  or  a  way  to  India  via 
the  Huron  country,  was  responsible  for  his  changed 
plans.     More  likely,  however,  he  did  the  duty  he 
saw  nearest  him,  and  that  certainly  was  the  closer 
attention  to  and  administration  of  the  colony   espe- 
cially the  Quebec  settlement.    There  all  was  at  si.xes 
and  sevens.     The  merchants  and   friars  were  not 
harmonious,   and   the  merchants  quarreled   among 
themselves,  mainly  over  religion.    While  the  Catho- 
lic  religion  was  ordained  and  Protestantism  pro- 
hibited, the  Huguenots  flaunted  their  faith  in  the 
faces  of  the  Romanists  by  singing  psalms  loudly 
from  their  ships. 

The  village  was  small  and  did  not  grow  so  that 
these  enmities,  instead  of  being  lost  in  a  vigorous 
life,  were  nourished  in  a  petty  existence.  The  rea- 
son the  colony  did  not  grow  was  apparent.  The 
tnerchants  saw  only  one  industry,  fur-tradin  -  and 
the  smaller  the  number  of  people  there  the  g'reater 
the  profit  to  each  one.  No  one  vvanted  to  farm 
and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its' 
rich  soil,  which  now  supports  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  comfort,  was  spurned  by  these  seekers  after 
the  easy,  lazy  life  of  the  trader,  fn  the  mi.lst  of  all 
this  turmoil  Champlain  held  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  laboring  with  all  zeal  and  almost  saintly  pa- 
tience to  advance  the  comfort  and  peace  of  the  col- 
ony. He  went  back  to  France  each  year,  and  always 
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wn,  rewarded.    Change  of  masters  became  frequent 

then  f  S"V''"/:°"^''  ^"^  ^^'  .mprisoned      He 

hen  transferred  h,s  monopoly  in  the  New  World 

to  the  Due  de  Montmorency  for  „,ooo  crown 

Ths   w.s   a   deeded   change   for   the   better,    and 

Champ  am  was  encouraged  to  bnng  over  his  wife. 

charme.l  the  Indians  and  the  colony.  She  remained 
a  short  t,me  there,  but  left  a  fragrant  memo^  So 
■mbucd  had  she  become  w  the  Catholic  fa^h  al- 
though .eared  a  Huguenot,  that  after  Champlain  s 

whthfstinli:^^"""'"^"^^^^'^'"^'"^'''- 

'""•°'-  colInr'^'Thry"  r"''  r  ''^'"'""'^^'^  "l^""  'he  little 
"""""'length'.  ."    '"'  '^'•'""'  quarrelsome,  and  at 

length  conspired  to  exterminate  the  French.     The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  the  eight  hundred  Indian 

fi"  H  ^  """"-'y  '"^'  f°"^-  A  little  later  in 
a  band  of'  ''"^""''  °^  '^'  ^^°^"°'^  ^^'^  ^^'t  when 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  att„  •-:,  and  havine 
burned  two  Indian  pri3oner. ,  they  we..;  thet  way  ^ 
About  th,s  tmie  came  another  .source  of  mischief 
Montmorency,  besieged  by  complaints,  rep,  la  ed 
the  trade  monopoly  given   the   Breton   merchants 

Se  :t"rv-"  T."  'T  ""^^"^*^'  William  "d 
fnT  ^>1,  f  .'"•  ^^'  '^«*^-'''  ^^f"«<^d  to  give  up 
and  pitched  battles  ensued.  Champlain  conld  do 
nothing^  and  not  until  a  compromise  was  arran-^ed 

Iftrh     ■        l  "f '°"  '^■^8-"sted  Montmorency  and 
y™.dour  after  havmg  had  control  but  three  years  he  s„r 

as  owner       rpfiilpr*.,-!    ,'*   *.^    lur         •     .      -r    ,  '^""-^    ^cdr.s    nc    Snr- 

rendered  .t  to  Henri  de  Uvis.  Due  de  Ventadour. 
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Montmorency  got  little  money  or  peace  out  of  his 
venture,  but  lie  certainly  secured  immortality  in 
the  name  of  those  beautiful  falls  near  Quebec  whose 
fame  has  girdled  the  earth. 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    JESUITS 

If  Ventadour's  connection  with  Canadian  history 
meant  nothing  else  but  the  fact  that  he  was  resjwn- 
sihle  for  the  entrance  nf  the  Jesuits,  he  would  de- 
serve a  conspicuous  place.     For  without  the  Jesuits 
the  chronicles  of  Canada  would  lose  many  of  their  importance 
most  a.stonishmg  chapters.     Here  were  examples  of""""^ 
true  martyrdom— stories  which  we  to-day,  Protes-  iL^'lL 
tant  or  Agnostic,  can  not  read  without  expressions 
of  deepest  admiration  and  emotion.    Ventadour  was 
not  interested  in  trade  or  exploration ;  his  sole  care 
was  that  the  hosts  of  heathen  aborigines  in  the  for- 
ests of  New  France  might  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, 

It  is  best,  perhaps,  not  to  discuss  why  he  sought 
to  have  this  work  done  by  the  Jesuits  when  already 
the  Recollets  were  cultivating  well  the  field.  At 
any  rate  we  know  that  the  Recollets  did  a.s'k  for 
help  from  the  Jesuits,  and  three  came  out.  These 
were  Charles  Lalemant,  Enemond  Masse,  and  lean 
de  Brebeuf.  the  first  and  the  last  to  attain  imperish- 
able glory.  Others  came  out  in  the  following  years 
until  the  order  became  very  strong. 

We  find  in  Champlain's  chronicles  verv  little  of 
importance  during  the  next  few  years.  Ventadour 
received  glowing  reports  from  the  Jesuits  of  con- 
versions of  the  Indians,  and  the  Caens  reaped  a 
l>eautiful  harvest  of  gold  from  the  fur  trade.  But 
the  colony  of  Quebec  grew  scarcely  at  all,  while  the 
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English  colonics  to  the  south  were  waxing  stron<r 
and  .ncreasmg  m  numbers  yearly.    Ti.o  con! ra  t  J 

eten  tie   o,S      ';  ''"'  ''  ""''  ^'''^^  "'*^<=  ^=-=  "ot 
even  the  foundation  for  a  comparison.    The  Enpli,!, 

RICHELIEU   IN    CONTROL   Or   NEW    FRANCE 

Richelieu  bought   from   Montmorency  the  ,>osi 

S™,'rcf  1r:lJ'i:rr'  Navigation-;," 
affair<i  nf  M»  r  '  ,  '"""^  Possession  of  the 
and   Vennd  '"'""■  '^°^'"^''^  Caen's  monopoly 

and  Ventadours  patent,  and  organized  a  soci^tv 
of  one  hundred  members  to  ll  known  .^m^ 
Company  of  New   France       Rl.^i  ^      "'^ 

I,     J        ,  .  ranee.      Kichelieu  was  at  tho 

head  and  ,t  consisted  of  noblemen,  merchants  and 
burghers,  among  them,  of  course.  ChTmp lain  This 
company  was  granted  a  complete  monody  of 

InrettrLthTc   """"'  '"°  ''''''  f™'"  "-  >-'"S 
in  return  the  company  was  to  send  in  tlie  next  vear 

628,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  me      and  bv 

Son°    Tjrrr'  ""  ^°'°"y  ^°  f°-  '^ousan 
Cathol  c      rh?  'f""V?"^'  ''^  ^  Frenchman  and  a 

^v^c^;.„of   he    rran?em?"'?  '"'.'""  "*'^  ^^■"="  ''«  heard 
.„d  a        "'  t"^  arrangement,  for  at  last  money  (the  new  con 
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THE    FOUNDING  OF   QUEBEC 
settled  the  St.   Lawrence  Valley  and  Acadia,  the 
English   obtained   all   south   of   those   txivindaries  f. 
The  limits  were,  to  be  sure.  vaRue  and  indefinite,  "-' 
and   quarrels   over  encroachments   were   bound   to" 
ensue.     Yet  in  general  the  lines  were  fairly  well 
observed  at  this  time,  1627,  although  there  had  been 
no  treaties  or  other  formal  arrangenunts,  and  both 
!■  ranee  and  England,  as  well  as  Spain,  claimed  all 
North  America,  the  Dutch  modestly  confining  their 
presumptions  to  the  territory  first  e.xplored  by  Hen- 
dnck  Hudson. 

In  spite  of  this  surface  harmony  between  France 
and   England,   each   nation   was  anxious  to   get  a 
chance  at  the  other's  throat.     That  chance  came 
when  Hu,!,'uenot  Rochelle  broke  out  in  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  king  and  his  sponsors, 
ihat  seaport  city  was  at  once  invested  by  the  roval 
troops  and  a  bitter  struggle  began.     Charles  I  'of 
England  decided  to   interfere  on   the  side  of  the 
Huguenots.     Charles  would  far  l)etter  have  looked 
after   his  own   affairs,    for   even   then   the   device 
of  ir-nting  a  foreign  war  in  order  to  turn  pub- 
he  .I'.t  -iition  from  one's  own  domestic  evils  v.-as  t(X) 
transparent.      But    he   tried    to    iniure    France   at 
home   and    in   her   colonies.      The   in.strument   of 
Eiidand's  offense  in  Canada  was  a  privateering  ex- thr 
pedilion  of  three  ships  under  Cervase  Kirke.     The  "»' 
foiihsh  expulsion  of  Huguenot.-   from  France  had  Z' 
us  just  retribution   in   the  eiihstment  of   some  of 
them    in    Kirke's   crews.      These    sliins   sailed    for 
Oucbec  early  in  1628,  a  little  before  an  expedition 
to  relieve  that  city  left  Dieppe.    So  it  was  that  when 
the  poor,  starving  settlers  by  the  rock  strained  their 
eyes  for  a  friendly  sail  if  proved  to  be  a  foe.    How 
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THE    TERCENTKN-ARV    IWSTORV    OF    CANADA 
many  times  in  history  this  story  has  been  repeate.K 
Acentury  and  p.  half  later  it  was  a  i-rench  s  '  .    ,  t 

Un  a  ru  Mff  before  Quebec,  the  English  sent  a  sm-ill 
boat  to  detnand  its  surrender.     ClLpla  r   had  no 
fifty  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  his    nen  were  a 
h,lv   f ',"?,  ""'■  -^''--'<"«^  ^'«>  privations,  fo    i    was 

e  sent  back  a  defiant  note  of  refusal.     The  nevt 
ay  dawned,  but  with  it  catne  no  enenty.    AlZtH 

a  bat  etas  on    ' TH  ""  'T  °'  '^'''""'^"  '«'''  "■»' 

_„.  been'l:;:;rT.;^^:.S,^r:;!cr^:? '^^- 
£^::^^i:;^3S--Srd.2!ie5t 

de     ov  f"  '  '.'"r?"  "•"'•^'  '"^  -■'«'  °ff  '"find  aS 
aestioy  French  fishing  ves'iels     T1-p  „„ 

«^olly   welcome.      ^h.nr^^  git"  ^nid",:" 

haded  a  captor  with  gladness,  for  the  victo     n     .r 

st.-oyetochee,a.n,earXy;;S^;;:'l^r 
nval  of  another  ex-ped„ian  fron,  Frfn  :  Bu  the 
summer  wore  on.  the  autu.nn  came  and  w  nter 
agam  set  its  seal  upon  the  country.     The  j'," 

rants  ^,cre  forced  to  scour  the  country  for  nuts  a.d 
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ronts.     Some  wandered  away  with  tlit  Indians,  and 
tlieir  descendants  were  among  the  first  lialf-lirccds 
in  America. 

QUEBEC     UNDER     TllL     ENCI.lSIl 

At  last  in  July,  1629,  a  year  after  tlie  first  visit,  Ent-ii,], 
an  Engflish  fleet  a^ain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  ""'•"' 
It  soon  anchored  at  Quebec  and  deinandcd  the  city's  ""'' ""' 
surrender.  Chaniplain  knew  that  even  a  brave  front 
would  avail  him  nothing,  so  he  speedily  accepted 
the  teinis.  and  on  July  20,  1629,  Quebec  fell  into 
England's  lap.  After  it  had  been  surrendered  the 
English  again  encountered  a  relief  expedition  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  captured  it.  But  becau.se  he 
needed  money  more  than  land.  Charles  agreed  to  cede 
it  back  to  France  in  the  peace  settlement,  when  ilie 
full  d.nvry  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  v/as  paid. 
Champiain  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  this 
arrangement,  for  after  the  surrender  he  returned 
with  Kirke  to  England  and  saw  the  king,  entreat- 
ing him  to  restore  Canada  to  the  French.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  three  years  later,  July  5.  16,^2, 
that  Quebec  came  to  know  that  it  was  French 
again. 

The  nev,-*  came  to  the  town  through  Emery  decaa, 
Caen,  who  hastened  to  add  that  he  had  received  a  J"'™,,,, 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  for  one  year  as  indem-  oi'r  Z',"'"" 
riity  for  Iiis  losses  in  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  that"""'" 
period  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Hundred  .Asso- 
ciates.   Quebec  seems  to  have  had  no  hi.story  during 
these  three  years   of   English   rule,   and    whv   the 
colony  did  not  .scatter  or  vanish  no  one  seems  to 
know,  except  as  it  followed  that  stern  rule  of  neces- 
sity which  built  up  the  American  \\  est :  the  pc>  pie 
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were  distressed  and  unhappy  enough  to  leave,  hut 
they  were  unable  to  get  away.    At  any  rate,  Oueh^ 
•st.ll  ex.sted  when  Caen  landed  there,  4d  it    Tetile^ 
were  gla.l  enough  to  welcome  Caen,  not  for  himself 
nor  for  part  of  his  news,  since  his  monopoly      a ' 
not  held  m  affectionate  recollection,  but  because   hZ 
were  Frenchn,en  and  longed  for  French  dominio,' 
agam.     Of  course,  Thomas  Kirke,  brother  of  the 
adm.ral,  had  nothing  to  <lo  but  turn  over  the  k    ■ 
to  Caen,  who  tr.ed  in  the  vear  to  recoup  hin>se  f 
for  the   disasters   and   bankruptcv   into    vhc  11 
prodigally  profitable  enterprise  had  sunk 

In  May  of  the  ne.vt  year,  ,633,  Champlain  arrived 
,,  at  Quebec  on   his   last   voyage.      The   founder  of 

c^en  u  V   r-l    "  '"r  ^''"'^  ■"  ""■  ^"— "'" 
centurj     was  thus  to  head  the  movement   for  the 

rebudchng  .f  his  colony  under  the  stimulu    and 
mol   c  mn^M    ^l''  ""^^'""'"^  'P'"'  "^"  ""«•  a  - 
Jesmts,  Lc  Jeune  as  superior,  Quebec  became  mo-e 
a  m.ss.on  than  a  trading  station,  or  evenTcolony 
Of  course,  all  ,his  zeal  was  for  Catholics  alone     he 
Huguenots  were  banished  at  once  by  Champlain 
Zl"^    !"°''^/ibald    hymns,    bawled    by      e      c 
throats,    fretted    the   Catholic    faithful,      Fo     tw' 
■ears  peace  and  religion  reigned  in  Quebec      No 
foe  but  Satan  showed  his  face,  and  even  the  rough 
okhers  became  careful  and  precise  in  their  de"o 
ons  ,0  the  Church.     Chan,plain  was    iZ:  tZ 

in  llivX  r  "^  ""  '^'■'^'^'^  °f  '  '^"^  "fe  of  toil 
Dav  r  ';;"';'"!;■>■.  ■-""'  Go<1-  But  on  Christmas 
'^■'y;  '"3.1.  the  bell  irom  the  tower  of  tl,»  T  .  v 
■~>  tolled  to  the  little  setlr^nt  on  the  s" 
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Lawrence  that  its  founder  and  many  times  savior  D„,h  „r 
had  passed  auay.    Illnes^:  seized  him  in  the  autumn  =''"°- 
paralysis   followed,   then  coma,   and  at   last  deatli     '"  "" 
without  pain.     Fr  nice  sent  many  knav<  s.  fools   and 
alventurers  to  Canada.    Champlain  uas  one  of  its 
few  iiwn. 
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pRO^[  the  death   of  Champlaiii  onurirtl    for  a 
,     ,  '';"'''^  °*  >■«■■=  New  France  made  no  progress 
K.chcheu  and  tlic  feeble  kin<j  were  too  hnsy  witli 
<Iomestic  strife  and  international  complications  to 
care  for  the  growth  of  the  colony  nn  the  St    Law 
rence.     The  fur  trade  was  carried  on  as  usual   and 
w.tli  great  prnfit  to  the  company  of  One  Hundred 
Assocates,  but  the  condition  in  their  charter,  that 
of  furnishmg  four  thousand  settlers  before   ifu, 
iKcame  a  dead  letter.     Vet  despite  Ibis  inertia,  a  tre- 
mendous force  was,  nevertheless,  being  e.xerted  bv 
the   Quebec   settlement.      This    force    was    whoU; 
sp.r.u.al.      The    movement    which    Champlain    so 
Mrongly  urged,  and  which  at  the  last  absorbed  all 
his  energies,  grew  in  strength  and  importance.    The 
Jesuit   mission   at   Ouebec  continued   to   send   out 
among   the    Indians    workers    whose    names    b,ne 
made  the  e.arly  history  of  Canada  far  more  splendid 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  America.     Cham- 
Plam  s  success,.-.  Montmagny.  was  as  ardent  in  the 
work  of  converting  the  savages  as  Champlain  him- 
self had  Ix^en,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  bad  awaited  his 
coming  with  fear  and  anxiety,  shed  tears  of  jov 
when   they  saw  his   devotion.      With   Montma4; 
came  several  men  of  importance,  accompanied'by 
Bo 
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their  families  and  servants,  a  company  the  lafjKcd 
and  humble  priests  were  glad  to  see,  but  which  added 
no  real  strength  to  the  colony.     Undoubtedly  the 
Jesuits  at  that  time  made  no  effort  to  secure  colo- 
nists.     Possibly   they  even  tried   to   prevent   their 
coming.     They  were  burning  with  zeal  to  extend ' 
Uirist  s  kingdom  among  the  heathen,  and  although ' 
the  colony's  charter  kept  out  all  people  except  Cath- 
olics,  the  Jesuits   wished   to  have   the   savages   to 
themselves.     The  more  rapid  growth  of  the  settle- 
ments south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  those  north 
,,  r  '"'7^'^  explained  by  this  Jesuit  dominance. 
Although  Quebec,  Plymouth,  and  Jamestown  were 
founded  at  practically  the  same   time,   the  period 
from  1630  to  1665,  when  Canada  was  controlled  by 
the  Jesuits,  was  the  very  time  when  the  English 
colonies,  under  more  liberal  guidance,  throve  and 
multiplied  and  extended  in  every  direction.     There 
were,  to  be  sure,  periods  of  intolerance  in  the  En- 
glish colonies,  such  as  the  Puritan  e.xclusiveness  in 
Boston  and  the  Catholic  non-conformity  in  Mary- 
land,  but  they  were   not  so  effective   in  checking 
settlement  as  the  Jesuits. 

THE    JESUIT    RELATIONS 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  repeat  while 
dealing  with  this  subject  the  eulogies  which  all 
students  of  their  records  have  poured  upon  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits  in  North  America.  Those  are  records 
of  some  of  the  great  heroic  martvrdoms  of  history 
They  are  without  a  flaw  so  far  as  we  can  kno-  in 
their  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religic  .s 
the  Jesuits  conceived  it.  In  courage  as  well  as  in 
zeal  they  challenge  comparison  with  the  great  figures 
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'',',';;:.      °^  ^^'\^S^-^-     Jt  is  true,  we  must  larpelv  <lopen<l 
records       "P^"'    "'"sc   woiiderful    voluiiies— 103    in   number 
called  the  Jesuit  Relations,  written  by  the  mission- 
aries—for  the  acconins  of  their  deeds.     \-ei  we  are 
not  L-ontined  to  those  records,  and  even  if  we  were, 
the  simijlioity  of  statement  and  absence  of  anything 
approaching    boastfulness    or    vaunting    are 'fairly 
good  evidence  of  their  truth.     So  true  are  they  that 
the  priests  have  not  hesitated  to  chronicle  certain 
acts  and  deeds  done  by  them  to  win  souls  to  heaven 
which  can  not  fail  to  convict  them  of  deceit  and  in- 
dirx-tness.     ICitlicr  tliey  did  not  realize  tliat  tlicy 
were  doing  things   which   might  accuse   them,   or 
they  lived  fearlessly  true  to  the  maxim  often  accred- 
ited to  Loyola,  their  founder:  "The  end  justifies  the 
rneans."   Certainly  while  we  may  not  sympathize  with 
their  methods  and  may  point  out  the  futility  of  their 
labors,  we  can  not  withhold  from  them  unbounded 
admiration  and  praise. 

The  history  of  New  France  is  largely  a  series  of 

biographies.     Only  by  recounting  the  lives  of  the 

leading  men  can  we  tell  the  story  of  the  growth  and 

pr(,igress  of  the  colony.     New  England's  history  is 

°'Fr;,;::.    "°',  ?  '"''^'-     ^"  "'^  contrasts  which  we  are  coni- 

a„dE„Biish  P'""''"'  constantly  to  make  between  the  English  and 

cZ™.  "'^  ^-■'"'''  '"'°"''''  ""='■'=  '5  ""  Pi-ofounder  or  more 
signihcant  fact  than  this.  It  means,  simply  stated 
that  hrench  progress  was  by  kings,  and  "English 
progress  by  the  people.  Leadership  was  essential 
invaluable,  indispensable  to  the  French  conception 
of  government,  while  the  English  scheme  rested 
upon  the  general  mass  of  men.  One  wa.s  a  moun- 
taiii-i)eak,  the  other  a  lofty  plateau.  The  distinc- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  so  clear  that  I  shall  leave 
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my  reader  to  carry  it  into  its  ir.anv  interesting  rami- 
ficatioiis— a  pleasant  and  profitable   task.      1   slrdl 
only  ca'I  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  up  to  this  time 
we  liave  been  chielly  occupied  with  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  a  few  men,  Cartier,  Henry  IV,  Champlain 
and  Richehcu.    In  them  we  ha\x-  the  liistory  of  New 
France.      So  in  the  future  we  shall  read  of  La  Salle 
Fronten,-c,  and  ilontcalm.     That  will  end  the  story 
of  Ne'v  France,  and  also  the  telling  of  the  story  of 
CanaMa  in  a  biographical  form,  for  with  the  En- 
glish regime  came  in  the  democratic  idea,  wkb  all 
that   It   means   to   government   and   people.      This 
Jesuit    period    constitutes   a    sort   of    interregnum,  xh.  jcv.u 
Richelieu,  to  be  sure,  was  still  alive,  but  he  cared  p"'"'' 
little  and  did  little  for  Canada,  and  La  Salle  and  ",Z" 
iM-ontenac  were  yet  to  come.     In  that  period   we 
find  the  chief  interest  to  be  in  the  careers  of  a  few 
Jesuits.     The  colony  had  no  other  history. 

THE     HUKON     MISSIONS 

The  chief  work  of  the  Jesuits  at  that  time  lay  iniiribeuf 
the  Huron  country.  Brebeuf  was  in  charge  of  these'"  '""" 
missions,  the  chief  one  being  at  St.  Louis,  near  Lake 
Huron.  Much  of  our  early  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  that  region  comes  from  tlicse  missionaries. 
They  penetrated  into  the  wilds  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles.  Isaac  Togues  preaching  far  up 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  The  missionaries 
had  a  very  difficult  and  soul-trying  life.  In  .spite 
of  tlieir  sacred  mission  they  were,  even  while  with 
the  Huron  allies  of  the  l-rencli,  alwavs  in  danger  of 
death.  Every  misfortune  to  any  Indian  village  was 
charged  to  the  priests  by  the  medicine  men,  who 
regarded  tlic  Jesuits  as  interlopers  and  competitors. 
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(i.iik  l,.,.ks  wnc  c.isi  M  (Ho  lilack-iolKd  lii;urcs.     A 
l^iiliM-c  <i|  crops.  :i  scvcTo  SI, .nil.  ,„■  an  uiisiiacssiul 
liiiiilMii;'   stMsiin    UCH'   all    laul   .-ii    ,hv   ,I,„,|-   ,.|    ilic 
Jes.ms.      Tlio   ni,,s|   , '  .„ni   .,,,„■,„   uciv  ri,c,il.iu.,l 
aii.l  iM.yvrly  sci/.cil  l.y  .licsc  crc.lul,„.s  s.-u:,i;(-s      l.'s- 
IHVially  ,1k1   .licy    IV,,,-   llic   nilhiciuc  ,.t   llu-   pricsis 
>i|'"n  Ihr  i-1i,I,|rmi,  a,,,!   il,,-  ,K'kTnii,ia(in„  ,,|   ,1,,.^. 
•ycMls  ,,|   llu.  Hunrli  In  l,apn.o  a,„l  s;u,.  ,1,,.  liiH. 
CI,    wlK-n  /;,  r.vl,rm,s  Rave  (lies,-  p,„„-  |,a,l,ana,is 
1  ic   lK-licl-iii,,si   naiiH-al.   wc  can  sc^-tli.al   it   was 
tlK'se    pncslly    .,ir,cos.    tins   ,Hp   „|    ,1,,.    i\„^„    i,„„ 
water    an<l    „p.,„    ,!„.    little    bn.u,    ulnch  '  hnuiRlit 
'leat.i       I, me  an.l  time  aRain  were  (he  chapels  at- 
tackeil   ami   the  priests  Ix'atcn.     On  several   ocra- 
su-n.s  Rrcat  conferences  of  the   Irihe  were   held   to 
>!ocule   the   fate  of  these   missionaries.      Vet   thev 
«ent  on  their  way  tencliinR.  nnrsinR.  feeding   help- 
">,ir.  an,l  bapti.iiiR.  all  for  the  slorv  of  Co.l.     In- 
jlee.l.  they  .1„1  not  fear  death.     .\t  last  tlu      saintly 
lives  coiiqnere.l.  and  they  were  safe-so  far  as  the 
i-lurons  were  concerned. 

CIH-RCn    INSTITUTroN's  .\T  oi-Kni;c 
ANn     Mn\'TRF..\L 

.Me..nw,i„.,.:  other  Cath.ilic  institutions  ^vere  beine 
brought  to  Canada-Canada  which  had  so  few  resi- 
■  clents  except  the, s,avase,s.  .^  seminary  for  Hnron 
boys  and  a  eollege  for  French  yoiith  were  started 
at  Qncbec  ,n  rr,;,8  hy  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  priest, 
nml  a  small  rh,  fn,,,  the  Marquis  ,le  Camache  The 
L  i-suhncs  estal.lishe,!  their  convent  atOucIicc  in  irwo 
A  school  .or  Rirls  was  also  1x-r„„  ;mde'r  the  Ruidance 
01  a  wealthy  aii,i  devout  French  widow,  Madame  dc 
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l:i   I 'citric.      licr  main   agents  in   carrying  on   tliisM,, 
work   wcic  annthcT  vvi<lo\v.  Mane  ck-  rincariiatiuii. ,'.;, 
and  a  nun,  Mane  de  St.  Uernard.     '1  hey  estaljlisiied 
tiien-  .^elKJol  at  Sillery,  ncaf  (Jiiel)ce.     Tliew  tinee 
Women   left   Canada    richer   .and    sweeter    i.,i    then- 
presence.     Some  ernics  may  .accuse  .M.id.mie  ile  l.a 
I'eltrie   of    vanity    in    tlie   (lisplay   of   her    liulinc.s. 
and   hlame   Marie   de   I'lncarnation    for   her   pe(  ul 
lar  .mil   solonn   f.inatieism  and   psyclioloj,'ical  mys 
ti'-iMu,   .and   all    may    declare    their   lal.or.    hrouj^ht 
ahsolutely  no  fruit  to  tlie  clony,  yet  it  was  a  Ijc.ui- 
tilul  and  .self  saerilleinf,.-eff..rl.  ami  such  is  ne\er  lu,i. 
Ilic  same  may  lie  said  of  a  similar  but  more  am 
hilious   pnijeei    at    .Montreal.      It   oriKinated   in   the 
pious  zeal  (if  Jerome  le   Rover  de  la   Danversicre, 
receiver   of    taxes   .at    I.a    hleelie,    in    .\njou,    ,nid   a 
priest,  Jean  Jarcpics  Olier,  and  their  associates,  who 
formed   the   Snciely  ot    Xotre  Dame  of   Montre.d.  Ti;e 
I  hey  pot  together  75,000  livres  for  the  purjioso  of'.'  ^ 
founding  a  colony  at  Montreal,  together  with  three  '" 
religious  comnunnties,  one  ')f  priests  to  eoiuert  the 
Indians,  a  second  of  nuns  to  nnrsc  the  sick,  and  a 
tliird  of  nuns  to  teach  children   of  colnnisis   aii.l 
savages  the  Word  of  God  and  the  alphabet.     It  was, 
ol  course,  an  utterly  unwise  project,     (juehcc  with' 
Its  garrison  and  guns  was  always  iu  pt-ril  from  the 
Iroquois,     ll.'ic  w.is  to  he  a  setllenient  still  nearer 
the  red  devils  and  without  any  i>rotcclion  whatever. 
How  sane  men  could  have  cmharked  upon  siu  h  a 
project  is  i)assing  strange.     Hut  fortv  men  were  l;o1 
together,  the  Island  of  Montreal  wiis  honght.  and 
llic  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve  was  ap]Kjinted  governor. 
Reason   at   length   dictated   that  onlv   the   hosjiital 
should  be  built  at  first,  and  of  that  institution  Made- 
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moiselle  Jeanne  Mance  was  made  the  head.  The 
most  prdniiheiit  uoniaii  of  the  ojlony,  however 
was  Marguerite  Boiirgeoys,  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools.  'I  ho  chiucli  name  of  the  colony  was  \'i!le 
de  Marie. 

The  company  of  jucn   and    women,   witli   Mai- 
sonneii-.e   at    llie    head,    started    Iron,    TVance    for 
Montreal    m     1641.      Tliey    spent    the    winter    in 
giiehec,  ;iiid  .luring  that  time  the  gr)vernor   Mont- 
magny,   used  all  his  powers  to  persuade  them  to 
.select  the  Isle  of  Orleans  instead  of  Montreal.     His 
advice  was  undouhledly  excellent,  though  not  dis- 
mterestcd.     Maisonneuve  would  not  heed.     The  ex- 
I>e<lit.on  was  of  heaven-d,v  \  isions.  etc.— designe<l 
for  Montreal,  and  it  wouUi  not  stay  and  he  an  ad- 
,    junct  of  Quebec.     Besides.  Maisonneuve  wanted  to 
be  a  real  governor.    So  on  to  Montreal  they  pushed 
m  the  spring  and  settled,  accompanied  bv  M;idame 
de  la   Peltrie.     It  was  May   18,    1642,  when  they 
landed  and  founded  the  colony  with  the  usual  re- 
ligious exercises,     f-ather  Vimont,  Superior  of  the 
Jesuit  missions   in  Canada,  and   Montmagnv  wel- 
comed them,  and  after  mass  the  colonists  pitched 
their  tents,  and  Montreal  began. 

THE    FIRST    IROQUOIS    .'\TTArK 

For  a  long  time  Providence  was  kind  to  this  little 
settlement.  The  Iroquois  did  not  dream  that  mor- 
tal man  would  be  '"oolish  enough  to  plant  a  colony 
at  this  unsheltered  spot.  But  one  dav  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  164,3,  a  hand  of  .Mgonquins.  chased 
by  Iroquois,  took  refuge  in  the  rude  fort  of  Mon- 
treal The  Iroquois  were  aghast  at  the  rashness  of 
this  httle  company,  hut  soon  rallied  and  made  prep- 
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arations  for  attack.    This  attack  was  not  in  Uncc- 
It  consisle.l  simply  of  a  siiisjlo  savage  or  a   little 
grnup  of  savages  lying  in  wait  for  the  whites  oiit- 
SKle  the  stockade,  and  suddenly  leaping  imon  them 
un:nvares  and  murdering  them.     Maisonneuve  soon 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  leave  the  fort 
except  for  a  short  distance  and  with  a  guard    When 
the  Iroquois  came  near  in  greater  numbers  he  for- 
bade a  sortie  and  merely  resorted  to  defensive  tac- 
Tlu  .u    '    'r"'"''   ™'"P'''"-'"ts   grew   discontented 
wi  h  this  policy  and  complained.     They  wanted  to 
fight.     One  day  they  crowded  about  the  governor 
and  told  him  so.     The  dogs  were  barking  i„  t|,e 
woods,  betokening  an  enemy  near.    All  was  excite- 
ment.    Maisonneuve,  to  their  surprise,   agreed  to 
fight  and  led  them  out.    He  had  determined  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.    The  usual  result  followed.    The  Iro- 
quois attacked  the  French   from  behind  trees  and 
bush-heaps.     Three  of  the  whites  were  killed  and 
wo  captured.     When  Maisonneuve  gave  the  order 
to  retreat  they  all  rushed  away,  leaving  him  to  fight 
alone.    He  made  his  way  back  to  the  fort  carefully, 
fighting  every  step  and  making  his  shots  tell,  one 
of  them  killing  the  Indian  chief.    After  that  there 
was  no  more  question  of  the  courage  of  the  French 
commander  or  of  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  his 

During  this  early  history  of  the  settlement  the 
zealots  burned  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their 
mission— the  saving  of  souls.  They  sought  after 
friendly  Indians  and  got  them  to  listen  to  their 
pleas  At  length  they  secured  their  attendanca  at 
the  church,  and  finally  the  service  and  the  kindness 
of  the  whites  told  upon  the  aborig-nes,  and  several 
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Indians,  includiiiff  the  Huron  chief,  Tessouat,  whom 
Champlain  first  met  on  his  hcarthreakinp  X^iRiiaiul  ....... 

nnssion.  were  converted.     Things  were  fjoinR  we  '  '""" 
rehgiously,  at  Montreal,  and  wlien  a  wealthy  French- '."H'iui 
woman  gave  ioo.cxm  francs  u,  foiin<l  a  hospital,  al- 
though there  was  no  possible  use  for  it,  all  rejoiced. 
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Ty^EAXWUll.l..  ,1,,.  jes.m  ,niss,o„s  ainon^r  ,1,. 
llmonsdtmnshcl.  At  the  time  of  tl.is  unt- 
■QOH,  stops  nrc  U^ufr  UiU.n  '.,r  tl,e  ca„.,ni.:,- 
ot  some  of  these  missionaries.  Of  course  thev 
lx-c.-,n,e  „urty.-s.  Firs,  „„  the  list  is  Joj^Mes.  Why 
J"gues?  I'n.louhteclly  the  rentier  can  lln.l  in  any 
Konian  Catholic  priest's  library  the  full  story  of 
JoKiies,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  all  historv 
and  all  who  can  should  get  an<l  read  it,  I  have  not 
the  space  to  tell  ii  all,  Inn  I  shall  try  f.  give  it  at 
some  lcn(;th.  '        ^ 

Isaac  Jo-ues  was  of  high  l.irth,  antl  had  he  t.tjt 
gone  mto  the  Church  would  have  seen  a   life  of 
luxiny  and  ease.     He  was  small  in  frame  and  un- 
used to  hardships.     His  face  shows  the  ascetic  <lon,- 
inant     On  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  went  first  to 
nie  Huron  missions  and  continued  on  as  far  as  the 
^aiilt  .Sainte  Marie,     The  following  summer,  ir,.. 
ic  returned  to  Quebec  for  supplies,  and  it  was  on 
Ins  way  hack-  to  the  Hurons  in  a  canoe,  with  a  large 
party  „f  fnthans  as  escort,  that  he  was  captured  by 
tlic  Iroquois  near  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter  in  the  St 
Lawrence,     U-ith  him   were   Goupil  an.l   Couture.' 
laymen.     All  three  were  terribly  maltreal.d  bv  the 
Iroquois,  principally  l«cause  Couture  had  killed  one 
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of  them  during  the  fight.     Even  after  tliis  cruel 
treatment,  Jogues  with  mangled  Iiands  baptized  the 
dyuig  Indians  of  liis  party,  victims  of  the  Iro(,uois 
assault.  ' 

The  Iroquois  with  their  prisoners  first  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  and  then  pursued  their 
way  up  that  stream  and  on  south  by  way  of  I  ake 
Champlain  into  the  Mohawk  country.     At  the  end 
of  the  lake  they  joined  another  Irwjuois  war  party 
and    fo:-  sport   coniijelled   the   French   to   run   the 
gantlet  of  crazed  savages  armed  with  thorny  clubs 
Little  Jogues  fell  senseless  and  covered  «ith  blood 
On  south  the  two  oarties  continued  the  next  day 
and  soon  reached  Lake  George,  probably  the  first 
time  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  had  charmed  the 
eye  of  a  white  man.     Soon  they  left  Lake  George 
and  marched  west  thirteen  days  into  the  forest  until 
Uiey  reached  a  piJisaded  town  of  the  .AIoha\vks 
Ihere  another  line  was  formed  by  the  savages,  and 
all  the  prisoners  were  beaten  terribly.     They  were 
then  placed  on  a  scaffold  and  tortured.     Jogues's 
thumb  was  cut  off  with  a  clam-shell,  and  the  fiends 
induged  in  other  atrocities.     When  evening  came 
the  prisoners  were  all  taken  down  and  tied  to  stakes 
while  the  delighted  children  placed  red-hot  coals  on 
their  naked  bodies.     The  next  day  and  the  next 
they  received  the  same  treatment,  each  ncNv   Mo- 
hawk town  devising  new  modes  of  torture.     Once 
Jogues  was  hung  by  the  wrists  so  that  his  feet  <lid 
not  touch  the  ground.     Here  the  first  spark  of  niiv 
was  .shown,  for  a  Mohawk,  seeing  his  agony    re- 
leased him.     Indeed  it  was  not  uncommon  tofin.l 
.such  exhibitions  of  humanity  among  the  Indians 
I  when  alone,  but  it  was  ulien  they  were  in  a  com- 
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pany  that  eacli  vied  with  liis  mates  in  viciousucss 
and  cruelty. 

Couture   was   terrihly  tortured   because   he   had  go„,„) 


killed  hy 
liii  captors 


killed  an  Iroquois,  but  for  the  same  reason  lie  was 
admired  and  was  at  length  adopted  into  the  family 
o.  the  tnl:>e  in  place  of  a  dead  relative.     Goupil   like 
Jogues,  was  trrturetl.  and  both  were  under  suspi- 
cion for  witchcraft,  the  one  teaching  children  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  the  other  baptizing  them.    One 
day  while  walking  together  in  the  forest,  two  In- 
dians came  u,     o  them  in  a  threatening  wav     .\ftcr 
a  httle  parley  they  proceeded  toward  the  town  until 
suddenly  one  Induiii  struck  Goupil,  with  his  toma- 
hawk.    The  faithful  layman  dropped  dead.    Jogues 
also  fell.  ex|>ecting  his  end  ha<l  come,  but  he  was 
spared.     The  next  day  Jogues  searched  for  GoupiPs 
body  at  the  peril  of  bis  own  life,  and  found  it  in 
a  brook,  gnawed  by  dogs.     He  secreted  it,  liopiug 
m  time  to  bury  it  decently.     But  when  he  went  on 
the   morrow  to   the   spot   his   treasure   was   gone, 
there    is    something   fine    and    noble    in    [ogucs's 
actions  in  these  circumstances.     They  show  a  big 
heart  and  a  loyalty  to  a  friend  whi(  b  need  not  have 
been  a  part  of  his  religion.     In  xain  he  searched 
hour  after  hour   for   the   body,   until,   weary  and 
utterly  depressed,  he  burst  imo  tears,  and  alone  in 
the  forest  and  beside  the  swift  running  brook  he 
chanted  amid  his  .sobs  the  beautiAil  Catholic  ser- 
vice for  the  dead. 

Nor  did  he  cease  his  labors  of  search.     In  the 
spring  the  children  told  him  of  some  human  bones 
lying  in  the  stream  several  rods  below  where  hejoce. 
had  concealed  the  body.     These  he  found,  identi- ""''> 
fied  them  as  Goupirs,  and  hid  them  in  a  log  aj^ainst  ^'^ii: 
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the  time  when  he  hoped  he  mipht  inter  them  in 
tlie  shadow  of  a  mission  or  in  some  oilier  hallowed 
ground. 

Meanwhile   he  ])assed   his   days   and    nifjius   ex- 
IK-'ctiiii,'  death.      Ol'tcn   was   it   t!n-e;itcned,   hut   he 
did  not  fear  it.     He  was  dragged  ofT  with  the  In- 
dians on  hunting  |)art.es,  and  on  the.sc  trips  almost 
froze  and  starved.     He  was  a  model  prisoner,  and 
would  resfHind  faithfully  to  any  demand  for  work 
laid  ujion  him,  but  he  never  failed  to  astonish  his 
captors  by  his  bold  defen.se  of  his  faith   when  it 
was  attacked,  puzzling  them  by  his  two  phases  of 
humility  and  boldness.     He  used  to  baptize  secretly 
or  o|ien!y  as  many  of  the  children  or  dvi„jr  adults 
as   he  could   find.     And   so  his  time   was' passed 
Month  after  month  went  on.  and  lie  was  compelled 
to  tramp  hundreds  of  miles  and  endure  the  most 
mi.serable  hardships,  counting   aP   this   nothing   if 
perchance  with  a  drop  of  water  he  might  here' and 
there  save  a  soul   from  eternal  pain.     At  last  he 
went  with  a  trading  party  to  the  Hudson,  and  in 
due  course  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Fort  Orange 
where  Albany  now  stands. 

LZt  7'"''  ''"'^'"«"f'  ""''«>•  bot'i  I^"tch  and  English 
a.  A;b.,oy  "'"-'•  ■^^  as  to  the  Iroquois  what  Ouelx^c  was  to  the  Al- 
gonquin.?—a  centre  for  support".  Indeed  it  was  the 
inspiration  of  some  of  the  %vorst  campaigns  under- 
taken by  the  Iroquois.  With  such  ability  and  wis- 
dom as  the  DntJi  or  English  possessed  joined  to  the 
unconquerable  ferocity  and  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Iroquois,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  doom  of  the 
French  settlements  and  their  cowardly  red  allies 
came  s\^•iftly  on.  Of  course  the  reason  for  this 
copartnership,  like  most  alliances  and  friendships, 
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lay  in  propitK|uity.     The   Iroquois   lived   near  tlieuh,„s„„ 
iMiglish  nnd  Dutch  settlements,  and  it  hecamc  the"""'""""' 
part  of  cnlif,rhtene<l  self-interest  to  l<cei>  on  pood  u'^l^l 
terms  with  them.    This  was  the  usual  rule  followed 
in  the  New  WorUI.     Only  in  New  ICnpland  were 
there  practically  no  friendly  Indians.    Their  worthy 
ancestors  were,  .\mericans  are  forced  to  confess  as 
much  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  as  the 
ahnngnics.     They  were  certainly  hard  to  ^et  alon^ 
with.  ^  ^ 

The  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  at  that  time  were   on 
the  whole,  a  friendly  folk.     Thev  took  a  humane 
interest  m  Jogues.    This  was  greatly  to  their  credit, 
f(ir  they   ahhorrcd    with    bitterness   and    depth    his 
Church,  and  regarded  the  Jesuits  as  in  league  with 
the  devil.     They  really  did  more  for  Jognes  dian 
any  other  body  of  men   during  his  whole  life  in 
America.    They  tried  to  secure  his  release,  offering 
to  pay  the  cfjuivalent  of  a  round  sum  to  that  end, 
but  the  savages  had  not  yet  done  with  Jognes.    And 
now  they  refused  to  let  him  go  at  any  price.     Ilis 
situation  grew   more  perilous  because  of  a   letter 
which  Jognes  sent  by  an  Iroquois  party  to  a  French  ir«-,.o,s 
fort  where  Sorel  now  stands.    The  letter  told  of  his"""'"' 
capture  and  sufferings,  and  so  enraged  the  French  ?.""ct 
commander  that  he  at  once  attacked  the  Iroquois 
who  brought  it  and  scattered  them.    They  at  length 
reached  Fort  Orange  and  demanded  Jogues's  blood 
for  what  they  might  justlv  regard  as  an  act  of 
treachery.     Nothing  could  now  save  his  life  except 
the  Dutch,  and  they  dared  not  off-nd  the  Indians 
by  making  the  attempt  openly.     i-low  could  they 
save  him? 

At  that  moment  there  lay  in  the  Hudson  a  Dutch 
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sliip  ready  to  sail  f„r  Ilollnn,!.  Van  drier  the 
f,ovorn„r,  (.ftorcd  joffiics  passa-c.  It  took  Iorucs 
a  uliolc  ii.srlu  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  "it  uas 
riRht  to  accept  the  olTer.  There  were  two  objec- 
tions. One  \Nas  that  it  would  be  nimiiiit,^  away 
from  duty,  even  if  ihity  meant  death.  The  other 
was  that  tlic  sava-es  would  be  likely  to  wreak  their 
ven-e,-uice  upon  the  Dutch  for  aidin-  him  to  esca|>e 
A.tfanist  these  arguments  was  the  common-.scnse  one 
that  ni  reniamin,!,'-  he  was  sacrificinij  himself  and 
practically  commitlins-  suicide.  i:ven  with  fesuits 
common  scu.se  at  times  prevails,  and  in  the'm.irn- 
m-  Joijues  went  to  Van  C'urlcr  and  accepted  his 
offer. 

That  nisht  he  .stole  away  from  the  house  where 
he  was  confined,  steppinpf  over  tlie  sleepimj  forms  of 
his  Indian  .tjnards,  but  was  .set  upon  hv  a  do"-  and 
bitten  severely.  The  Dutch  nvncr  of  the  hou.se  was 
awakened,  went  out,  and  helped  Jo^ucs  into  the 
house,  where  he  lay  down,  a^ain  sufferin.q-  torture 
from  his  wound  and  trembling  with  exhaustion  and 
the  agony  of  fear  that  the  Indians  had  learned  of 
his  absence.  Luckilv  they  slept  on.  But  he  slept 
not. 

fn  the  early  moniins-  a  Dutch  laborer  came  in, 
am.  jogues  told  him  in  pantomime  of  his  wish  to 
escape.  The  man  nodded,  led  him  out  from  among 
the  blanketed,  torpid  savages,  huslied  the  dogs  and 
sliowed  him  the  way  to  the  boat.  Ever,  when  he 
reached  the  river  his  troubles  were  not  over.  The 
skifif  lay  far  up  on  the  bank,  and  the  labor  of  get- 
ting It  into  the  water  was  almost  too  much  for  him 
m  his  crippled  condition.  Day  had  now  broken  and 
every  moment  he  expected  to  hear  the  yells  of  the 
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snvnges  hot  on  his  trail.  But  at  icnsth  lie  jmslicd 
the  lx>at  off,  and  soon  he  was  hidden  in  the  vcs.^d's 
iiold. 

But  lie  was  not  yet  safe,   for  the  Indians  sus- 
pected his  presence  there,  and  so  cowed  the  ship's 
ofllccrs  that  after  two  ilays  they  smug>,Hed  Jof,'ues 
ashore  to  the  fort,  wliere  he  lay  in  liidinj,^  six  weeks. 
Meanwhile  the  ship  sailed  away.    At  last  the  Dutch, 
while  not  makiiif):  known  his  whereabouts,  ran.soined 
Jngues   from   tlie   Indians  hy   payiiifj  a   very   large 
sum.     Soon  afterward  Uirector-General  Kicft  sent 
for  Jogues,  and  a  boat  took  him  to  New   York, 
whose  polyglot  condition  of  to-day  was  then  -■ore- 
shadowed,    for    eighteen    languages    were    spoken 
there.     Kieft  then  put  liiui  on  board  a  ship  lK>und 
for  England.     After  a  stormy  voyage  it  reached 
Falmouth.     There  he  was  maltreated  and  robbed 
of  his  clothing  by  thugs.     In  a  few  davs,  however, 
he  got  passage  on  a  boat  for  I'rance,'  and  landetl 
north  of  Brest.    Begging  his  way,  he  at  last  reached 
Rennes  (the  place  two  and  a  half  centuries  later  of 
the  Dreyfus  court-martial),  where  a   [esuit  colle-^e 
was  located.     He  asked  to  see  the  Father  Superior, 
who.  hearing  that  he  was  from  Canada,  ran  and 
asked  excitedly  if  he  brought  news   from   Father 
Jogues.      And   the    worn,   mutilated,   meanly   clad 
and    emaciated    hero,    falling   upon    his   kn'ees    to 
receive    the   Superior's    blessing,    cried   with    joy 
■  I  am  he!"  ' 

Naturally  the  story  of  Jogues's  adventures  touched 
all  lands,  even  fickle  Paris,  where  the  Jesuit  martyr- 
doms happened  to  be  then  the  fashion.  Jogues  was 
called  to  Paris,  his  (jueen  kissed  the  fingers  cut 
and  torn  by  the  savages'  shells,  and  he  became  the 
VJ  Vol.  I 
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snw,iiio„  „f  (lu-  c.iirl.  The  |>.,|)c  l>v  a  s|K-ci;.l  dis- 
|>oii-alini,  allowed  him  |„  say  mass  in  s|)ite  of 
Ins  ,le|,.rmili,-s,  and  he  rejoiecd.  SuHi  awful 
sulh-rm.qs  .mf;ln  In  have  siilliced  lor  him.  and  he 
miKlK  well  have  rcsled  lor  the  remain.lei-  ,.f  his 
hie  amoni,'-  ihe  (|iiiel  scenes  of  his  yonlli.  Ihil  he 
heard  ever  in  Ins  ears  Ihe  call  of  his'Masler  as  well 
as  the  eall  of  ihe  wild,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he 
U>arde.l  a  ship  foi  vai.ada.  there  to  meet  Ins 
doom. 

When  he  arrived  in  Ouel>ec  it  was  to  witness  and 
he  a  part  of  a  remarkable  scene— the  m.-ikinR  of  i 
peace  Iwtwecn  the  warrinfr  savafjcs.     It  came  alxnit 
in  this  way.     The  IriKinois  l,,,d  hecome  .so  dominant 
and  so  cruel  in  their  victorious  conr.sc  that  a  reign 
of  terror  ensned  thronRhont  the  whole  of  Canada. 
The  savas:e  Mohawks  iXMietratcd  even  into  the  Ot- 
tawa country,  and  often  surprised  the  Ilurons  in 
their  homes.     The  Hurous  iKcanie  utterly  discour- 
aged, r.-id  when  a   pestilence  swept   their  villages 
about  this  time,  the  double  blow  almost  made  them 
a  conquered  and  dispersed  people.     But  he'r>  was 
commg.    for  among  the   .Mgonquins   living  'in  an 
island  of  the  Ottawa   was   Piskaret,   a  brave  and 
shrewd   chief.     He  became  a   Christian,   and   was 
among  the  proud  products  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  New 
W  orld.     Still  he  burned  for  vengeance  on  tlie  slay- 
ers of  his  kinsmen,  and  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  .Xfrica.     So.  instead  of  waiting  for  the  fierce 
enemy  to  come  upon  him.  he  started  for  the  enemv 
leading  an  expedition  of  si.x  other  Christian  Indians 
by  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champ'ain.     Thev  met 
and  3urprised  two  canoes  of  Iroquois,  and  captured 
and  kille.i  almost  all  of  them.     Two  they  carried 
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back  in  triiimpl,  lo  (JutUx.   where  the  party  was 
nxcvcd    with   sh.mts   ,,f   j.,y    ;„Hi    cannon's    r,.ar 
J  here  was  im.ch   'casting  an.l  roiincils  of  triimipl, 
l.iit   no  tortnrc  was  inchil^'o,!   ,n.      At   tins  the  cat,-' k 
tiire.1     rtK|nn,s  were  aniaml,  an.l  conl.l  har.lly  I,,.- '  • 
l.eve   that    they    were   t„   he    spared    the  ^rttesotne '" 
l-oun.l    of   thuinl>.severi.,-    an,l    hot-coal    adornini; 
VVhen   f.nally  co.uinced   that   they   were   free   from 
the  ol.j  treatment  and  were  ultimately  to  l>c  allowed 
to  retur.1  to  then-  homes,  their  joy  l<„ew  no  honnds. 
One  of  then,  arose,  an<l  with  ^^reat  .lijrnity  and  maj- 
csly  .Ichvered  a  spe<:c;,  of  thanks  to   Montma.mv 
whom  he  called  "Onontio"   fthe  translation  of  the 
literal  meanrnp  of  MontmaRny-Rreat  mountain--'— 
•nto  the  Indian  tonRue),  and  so  all  the  governors 
"I  Canada  continue  to  be  called  to  this  day     A  few 
<lays  later  an   Iroquois  captured  More  these  Um 
was  sent  home,  well  clothed,  thorouRhlv  e.|ui,,pe.l 
tor   the   loiiR   journey,   and   provided   with   a   let- 
ter statiiiR  that  the  two  other  Iror|uois  woul.l  l>e 
held  for  the  present,  but  would  be  restored  if  their 
nation    wished    to    make   peac-?   with    the    French 
and    the    Algonquins,     This   was  a   rather   adroit 
way  ot   evokiiiR  a  peace.  U,t  it  had   the  desired 
effect. 

Within  six  weeks  after  the  Irrx|uois  had  left  Three 
Kivers  he  returned  with  three  Iroc,uois  chiefs,  one 
of  whom  was  Jogues's  friend  Couture,  whom  we'""'-" 
saw  adopted  into  the  tril«  because  of  his  bravery  ilf'T 
m  killmg  one  of  his  captors.    He  was  now  a  strong  '-'"""- 
man  amon,g:  the  Mohawks,  and  had  done  much  to 
brinR  about  the  acceptance  of  this  peace  protocol. 
I  he  Iraiuois,   whose  leader  was  Kiotsaton    were 
received   with  great  cordiality  and  provided   with 
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a  feast.  They  were  delighted.  Father  Vimont 
head  of  the  Jesuit  mission,  has  given  lis  a  story 
of  that  visit  and  siibsequeiit  ones  which  is  most 
interesting. 

Three  Rivers  was  certainly  not  a  regal  place,  hut 
the  Iroquois,  accustomed  to  their  own  dirty  and 
miserable  huts  an.:  villages,  and  the  unpleasant  and 
unadorned  Dutch  life  of  Fort  Orange,  were  capti- 
vated by  the  good  taste  and  French  artfulness  and 
artistry  shown  at  Three  Rivers.  This  was  a  side 
of  civiliiation  they  had  never  seen  before. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    PEACE 

Feasts  and  oratory  for  a  week  were  tl-.e  order  of 
the  day,  the  French,  .Algonquins,  and  Huroiis  in  turn 
doing  the  honors  to  the  guests.     Then  came  the 
grand  peace  council,  attended  by  the  governor   who 
scame  from  Quebec,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries   in- 
cluding Jogues  and  all  the  Indians  there.    Kiotsaton 
made  some  tremendous  and  wonderful  speeches  for 
peace,    showing    the    Indian's    strange    instinctive 
power  of  oratory  and   imagery.     His  pantomimic 
description  of  the  toilsome  journey  of  the  Iroquois 
envoy  sent  in  May  was,  says  Vimont,  "so  natural 
that  no  actor  in  France  could  hope  to  equal  it  " 
Belt  after  belt  was  hung  on  a  line  arranged  near 
him  as  the  orator  to'-l  his  wonderful  storv.     It  is 
one  of  the  pathetic  a.id  regrettable  incidents  of  his- 
tory that  this  indescribable  gift  of  poetry  and  ora- 
tory  has   not   been   preserved   to   ns,    and   that   it 
did    not   a.-ompany   the   Indian    into   civilization, 
ihis  IS  a  sufficient  proof  that,  so  far  as  forni  is 
concerned,   the  orator  as  well  as  the  jxict  misdlnr 

tWI!  fit. 
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At  the  end  of  the  councils  and  feastine  neace 
was  firmly  sworn,  Piskaret  making  a  presem  to 
each  envoy,  to  atone  for  the  Irotiuois  he  had  slauRh- 
tcred,  and  expressing  his  hope  for  an  everlasting 
peace.  The  next  day  the  Iro<|unis  set  f<,rth  to  tcP 
of  the  peace  and  secure  its  ratification  later  in  the 
summer  at  the  same  place. 

\Vor<l  was  sent  to  the  Ilurons  and  Algonc|uins 
Jn  remotest  sections,  and  soon  every  hand  of  the 
alhes  was  rcpresental.  The  Ir,x|uois  were  late  in 
eommg  but  at  length  four  braves,  represe..  ing  only 
the  Mohawks,  appeared,  and  peace  councils  were 
resumed  Even  more  feasts  of  table  and  oratory 
were  mdulged  in  for  days  and  nights.  Peace  was 
solemn  yecl,-.red  and  reiterated  a' thousand  ti^  s 
between  the  Iroquois  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  other.  A,^ 
peace  was— for  a  time. 

How  to  make  that  peace  a  lasting  one  was  the 
problem  which  sorely  vexed  the  French,  The  gover- 
nor Montmagny,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  method  was  to  send  a  <liplomatic  embassy  to 

^  VT;  ''^  "^^"^  "f  f^-'f'^  ■■>«'  oratory,' the 
good  will  of  the  whites.  The  idea  was  a  good  one 
but  in  selecting  the  delegate  such  a  blunder  was 
made  as  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distance  to 
comprehend. 

He  suggested  to  Vimont,  head  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sion, that  Jogues  was  the  proper  man  for  the  task. 
Certainly  Jogues  knew  the  Iroquois  and  their  ways, 
but  ,t  seems  clear  to  us  to-day  that  the  man  'to 
send  on  that  mission  was  one  who  should  impress 

hnr;r',""/''  ^"^  ^''''  ='"<'  '^-^t-     The  man 
Nvhom  they  had  condemned,  made  a  servant  of.  and 
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tortured,   could   never  again  [xjssess  their  respect 
And  Joguts  was  not  a  powerful  and  impressive  man 
physically.     Afram,  the  diplomat  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  ,.nest,  lor-as  the  Jesuits  well  knew  and  de- 
clare    u,  their  letters— all  the  Indians  feared  and 
the     roquois   hated  the  priests.     But  Jogues  was 
asked  to  go  on  the  prophetically  named  "Mission 
Z".Z    °}  ":*  Martyrs."  an.l  in  May,  ,643,  he  set  out  for 
the  Iroquois  country,  accompanied  by  Jean   Bour- 
don, an  accomplished  French  scholar.     Jogues  was 
m  .spite  of  his  sainthness,  still  a  man,  and  the  news' 
of  his  appointment  he  received  with  an  involuntary 
terror.    This,  however,  he  rose  above,  and  when  the 
time  came  it  was  with  a  brave  heart  that  he  faced 
the  journey  and  all  its  perils. 

On  his  way  he  renamed  Lake  Andiatarocte,  Saint 
Sacrement,  and  so  it  was  called  until  General  John- 
son, in  1763,  called  it  Lake  George  in  honor  of  the 

K,'"^'.  ?"  /.""'  '°  ''^  '■^^^''«''  "^'  &«"eral  assem- 
bly of  the  Mohawks  convened  at  Sainte  Trinite  a 
Mohawk  town,  the  exact  location  of  which  is  not 
known  to-day.  There  he  delivered  his  gifts  and 
made  his  grand  oration  confintiatory  of  the  peace. 
Ihe  gifts  were  received,  but  it  was  soon  plain  to 
the  embassy  that  there  was  no  lasting  [jeace  In- 
deed the  Mohawks  at  once  warned  Jogues  and  his 
party  that  they  should  return  at  once  or  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other  Iroquois,  who  were 
already  on  the  warpath  against  the  Hurons.  So 
after  baptizing  and  confessing  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians hekl  as  prisoners,  Jogues  returned  a  few  days 
^ter  to  Three  Rivers.  Some  good  had  undoubtedly 
been  accomplished,  but  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees 
spoke  danger,  dread,  and  treachery. 
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If  this  journey  was  perilous,  what  shall  wc  say  of 
the  second?  What  need  there  was  of  a  second  or 
why  It  was  determined  upon  is  not  revealed  it  wis 
at  one  time  decided  that  Jo^ues  should  remain  at 
Ville  de  Mane  all  that  summer  and  winter,  but  in 
September  we  find  him  again  setting  ..ut  for  the 
Mohawk  country.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  never  return,  writing  to  a  Jesuit  in  France 
the  now  famdiar  "ibo  ct  non  n-Jih,>." 

These  forebo<lings  were  <|uicl<Iv  realized.     Only 
a  httle  way  from  Three  Rivers  his  party  met  sotiie 
voyagers,   who  informed  them  that  the  Mohawks 
had  again  become  hostile.    The  Indians  with  Jogues 
at  once  fled ;  but  he  and  his  companion.  Lalandc   a 
young  Dieppese.  pressed  on.  The  change  of  Mohawk 
sentiment  toward  him  was  due  to  a  tritling  circum- 
stance,  but  one  which,   it   seems  to   us.   ought  to 
have  been  foreseen.     On  returning  to  Three  Rivers 
Jogues  had  left  with  the  Mohawks  a  little  ho.x  con-n,.,.,„ 
taming  a  few  of  his  personal  effects.     E.xpecting '''"""" 
to  come  back  in  the  autumn,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
burdening  himself  by  taking  it  with  him  to  Three 
Kivers.     But  he  knew  the  suspicious  nature  of  the 
savages,  and  he  often  showed  them  e\'erything  in 
the  box.     Now  no  sooner  had  he  gone  than  disease 
seized   upon   the   village   and   the   whole   Mohawk 
coimtry.     The  scourge  was  terrible.     The  medicine 
men  tried  in  vain  to  exorcise  the  demon,  and  at 
last  declared  that  Jogues's  little  black  box  was  be- 
witched.    Immediately  there  rose  a  terrible  rage 
and  thirst  for  the  priest's  blood.     No  such  foolish 
suspicion  could  have  been  aroused  against  any  one 
but  a  priest.     Thus  the  folly  of  sending  Jogues  on 
this  mission  becomes  clear.    Great  was  the  savages' 
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Mtisfncli.Mi  wlicii  ;i  u;ir  partv  InxiikI  f,„  Nroiitic  ! 
Ci.im-  iiixMi  Ioj;,u-s  iiixl  Lilaii.l,.  near  l.akc  Ctu^ne 
ami  .liaKK'.l  llifiii  into  llic  Mohawk  villa,;r. 

riifv  iumW  iin  iniKTaliiuMit  of  ilii-ir  hnital  ili-Mfjiis 
y.n\UK  null  .l.liKlitfiil  in.nv:  "Vou  will  .he  t,)  nior- 
nm  :  l.ni  take  omraKC,  we'll  not  |„„„  vou  V,,„r 
hea.h  will  Ik..  .liopiH^.l  ..ff.  am!  ,mi  the  t<M.s  of  piker, 
will  lo  a  (gracious  sitht  to  yoiir  fiieiuU  whom  wc 
caplure,"  Thai  was  one  Ir(K|uois  promise  which 
was  liilhlle,!.  They  cut  picees  o,it  <,f  his  arms  |„ 
see  what  Ihe  llesh  of  a  Maiiil,,ii  l.H.ke.l  like.  '  In 
vain  Jo^rues  reasone.1  with  them,  telliiif;  ihem  he 
was  a  man  like  themselves,  ami  only  wished  fur 
their  KiHxI.  They  were  wild  for  M.hkI.  and  fieii..K^l 
with  rJijrions  anil  siiix-rstitioiis  zeal. 

Still  all  of  them  were  not  v.  minded.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  tribe  into  iwaec  and  war  parties  was 
so  pronounced  that  a  Rciieral  a.  -embly  of  the  chiefs 
was  called  to  decide  Joguess  fate.  It  met  at  Tion- 
nomaKcii.  the  largest  Moh.Mvk  town,  on  OetoU'r 
if,f  '•■  "'4'>.  I  he  iK-.ice  party  won,  and  Jocues  was 
ordered  set   ircc. 

nut  all  too  late!  Tcarins:  that  the  peace  party 
would  prevail,  sonic  of  the  most  bUxxlthir.slv  .'f 
the  war  party  detcnniued  to  kill  Jogues  on  the  r 
own  respousihiliiy.  That  verv  evcninR.  U^forc  the 
news  ot  tlic  coimcil's  ilecision  reachc<l  the  villaire 
one  ot  tins  infamous  ganjr  went  to  Jogues  and  in- 
vited him  and  I„alandc  to  his  tent  for  ?up|«r  Sus- 
pecting nothing,  they  accepted,  and  as  Jognes  lifted 
the  dap  of  the  tent  to  enter,  a  savage  struck  him 
a  terrible  blow  on  the  hea.l  with  a  tomahawk,  killing 
Imn  almost  instantly.  The  next  day  Lalande  suf- 
fered the  same  fate.  Their  heads  were  placed  on 
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-.ikrs  aliovo  llic  villaj-,.  .-mkI  tlu-ir  .nrp^cs  ilirown 
'"I"  til.-  Mnli.uvk  Kivn-,  When  llir  incssciiKcs 
r.Miir  from  ||ic  cmncil  lliov  were  |r,l,|  that  tlii-y 
wi'ir  Inn  late. 

llnweviM-  useless  and    fonlisli   lliis   saciilice  of  a 
Mian's  life  seems  Id  iis,  wliellicr  we  consider  it  al>- 
soliitely  or  in  comparison  with  the  murders  of  a 
l.iti'r  time,  of  |!irhenf  and  his  associates,  who  (hed 
whd"  (iroicctinK  their  saiirtnaries,  no  one  can  re 
press  iinhonnded   admiration  at   the  coiirapc  whic!i 
marked    (oj-Mes's  hfe  and  death.     Nor  can  any  of 
lis  escape  the  con- i,tion  tliat  his  conr.,j;c  was  sonK- 
thiMK  more  thai,  mere  native  grit.     Imlce.l  he  h.id 
no  nalue  (,'ril,      I  lis  ahilitv  to  snlYer  and  endure, 
his  wiilinRness  to  run  risk,  and  at  last  to  sacrifice 
Ins  hie  were  <lue  lo  his  zeal  for  Chnst  an<l  a  desire  i 
to  (he  like  Him.     This  was  real  in;.rtyrdom.     No 
other   feeling  could   have  inspire.l  him  to  go  one 
inch  in  that  heroic  direction.     ;\nd  lu)w  willingly  he 
did  11,  how  joyously  even!     W^hen  first  captnred  by 
the  AToh.iwks  he  spent  the  moments  Ix'twcen  the 
times  of  torture  in  the  groves  about  the  village,  and 
once  thus  wrote  to  those  he  thought  he  might  never 
see  again:  "How  many  times,  althoiigli  in  a  strange 
land,  have  I  sung  the  Lord's  song,  and  made  the 
woods  and  the  mountains  resound  with  praises  of 
their  Maker!     How  many  times  liavc  I  carved  the 
name  of  Jesus  upon  the  high  trees  of  the  forest!" 

I  have  given  more  detail  to  the  story  of  Jogues 
than  I  shall  to  any  other  Jesuit  martyr,  for  the 
reason  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  amazing 
stories  I  have  ever  read  in  history  or  faction  and 
because  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  at  last 
taken  the  initial  steps  leading  to  his  canonization, 
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.-nd  I  find  a  surprising  amount  of  ignorance  even 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  record  of  this 
noble  life. 

THE    RUIN    OF    THE    HURON    MISSIONS 

The  assassination  of  logues  wad  the  siirnal  nf  ™,»„ 

quo.sauack  r  „,  J^'S""--^  "iia  uic  iignai  ot  Open 

tiit.«.ie.    \\ai''.'ire.     J  he  Iroquois  advanced  boldlv  to  the  at- 
».™s         tack  of  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  Ouel^ec  and  all 
the  other  settlements.     Unconscious  of  the  rupture 
of  peace  and  the  murder  of  Jogues.  the  first  intima- 
tion many  families  received  of  these  facts  was  the 
sight  of  a  member  suddenly  slain  by  the  prowling 
savages.    It  would  be  only  piling  horror  upon  hor- 
ror to  tell  the  story  of  these  awful  events.     Every 
device  known  to  fiends  was  employed  to  draw  the 
Algonquins  and  French  into  traps,  and  the  fate  of 
the  captured  was  full  of  terrible  agony.     The  men 
v_ere  usually  burned,  while  the  women  and  children 
'IV^'S^^t.  suffering  were  adopted  by  the  warriors. 
J  he  httle  line  of  seitlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  bowed  with  grief  and  almost  despair.     Only 
the  Jesuits  kept  up  their  courage.     Unable  to  do 
anything  more  to  help  the  .Algonquins  or  the  French, 
they  yearned  to  rejoin  their  comrades  among  the 
Hurons,  from  whom  no  messengers  had  come  for 
:...-mtn,,  aiid  about  whom  the  greatest  concern  was 
lei  .     bo  five  priests  and  one  coadfulnr  set  out,  pro- 
testing that  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois  were  one  of 
their  motives  for  undertaking  the  journey.     Alas 
says  Rochemonteix  most  trulv,  thev  went  forth  des- 
tmed  not  to  take  possession  of  a  crown  and  an  em- 
pire, but  to  be  present  at  the  last  hour  of  a  sufifering 
people,  the  dispersion  of  the  sad  remnants  of  the 
Huron  nation !     To  that  tragedy  let  us  now  turn. 
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The   blood   of   the   martyrdom   of   Jogues    had 
become  the  seed  of  bis  church  in  North  America  "r^r 
.Spurred  on  !)>■  his  example,  the  priests  labored  un- "'  ""' 
ceasmgly  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     The  Hurons  ""'"" 
were  very  receptive  to  such  teachings,  for  tliey  ^^cx 
no   longer   a    proud,   cruel    nation,    but   a    fearful 
crmging.  bunted  people.     They   found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Irotiuois  in  battle,  and  they  came 
to  rely  upon  the  black-robed  priests  of  Christ  to 
save  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls.     To  the 
Jesuits  It  was  an  ideal  condition,  yet  it  plainly  fore- 
told the  rum  of  their  hopes. 

It  was  ill  the  summer  of  1648  that  the  blow  fell. 
I  he  Huron  country  lay  in  Ontario  between  Lake 
^imcoe   and   Georgian    Bay.      Sainte   Marie,    near 
Oeorgian  Bay.  was  the  centre  and  capital  of  the 
mission  of  which   Rogueneau  was  in  charge,   for 
some   obscure   reasons   succeeding   Brebeuf      The 
mission  farthest  south  was  St.  Joseph,  where  Daniel  Fa,.,c, 
u  as   ,n   charge.      It   was   tlie   4tl,   of  July,    when  '':;;'f 
suddenly  came  the  cry  "To  arms,"  and  the  woods  jTi,  .^ 
were  full  of  savage  yells.     No  one  dreamed  that 
the  Iroquois  were  near,  and  nearly  all  the  Huron 
warriors  were  engaged  in  a  grand  hunting  party, 
bome  of  those   remaining  rushed   forward  to  the 
attack,  others  cowardly  fled,     The  priest  had  just 
celebrated  mass,  and  at  once  began  to  baptize  and 
absolve  the  people.     He  then  returned  to  his  chapel 
where  were  gathered  a  large  number  of  old  men' 
women,  and  children.     Then  came  the  cry  that  th-^ 
enemy  had  beaten  down  the  palisades  and  were  in 
the  village  itself.     "Fly!"   said   the  priest,   '•save 
yourselves.    As  for  me,  I  will  stay  here.     My  life 
IS  nothing  to  me.     Let  us  meet  in  heaven."    Slmw- 
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ing-  them  a  way.  he  watched  them  escape,  and  then 
to  gain  time  and  cover  their  retreat  he  left  the 
chapel  and  stood  before  the  Iroquois.  At  first  they 
were  struck  dumb  by  his  action.  Then  recovering 
from  their  surprise,  they  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  he  fell  dead.  They  mutilated 
and  defiled  the  body,  laved  their  hands  in  his  blood, 
set  fire  to  the  chapel,  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
flames  of  the  building.  Thrice  afterward,  relate 
the  pious  Jesuit  historians,  Daniel  appeared  upon 
earth— twice  to  Chaumonot  and  at  another  time  to 
the  other  fathers,  guiding  their  councils  at  Sainte 
Marie. 

After  this  dastardly  outrage  the  Iroquois  returned 
home,  but  scarcely  was  the  snow  ofif  the  hil's  the 
following  year,  1649,  than  they  again  started  one 
thousand  strong  on  their  bloody  mission.     Again 
had  the  Hnrons  b-come  lulled  to  fatal  confidence 
and  security,  and  many  of  them  were  on  hunting 
expeditions.     On  March   16  these  devils  fell  upon 
the  village  of  St.  To-naee,  undefended  and  inviting 
the  foe.     No  resistance  was  met,  and  a  few  hours 
saw  It  in  ashes  and  its  people  butchered.     Three 
Hurons  escaped  to  St.  Louis,  only  three  miles  awav 
where  the  heroic  Brebcuf  and  the  little  but  devout 
Lalemant  were  stationed.     And  now  comes  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  tragical  scenes  in  all  history 
The  leaders  (,f  the  Hurons  at  St.  Louis  gathered 
together  the  women  and  children,  and  prepared  to 
send  them  away,  urging  the  priests  to  follow  them, 
and  saying :  "Your  presence  here  can  do  no  good' 
i  on  don't  know  how  to  handle  a  tomaliawk  or  a 
gun."    But  Brebeuf  said:  "There  are  things  more 
necessary  than  arms :  they  are  the  sacraments.    We 
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alone  can  administer  them.     Our  place  is  in  the 

midst  of  you."     Struck  with  admiration  for  this 

voluntary  martyrdom,  one  of  the  chiefs  exclaimed  • 

Can  we  abandon  these  two  fathers  who  risk  their 

ives  for  us?     Let  us  die  with  them;  let  us  all  eo 

to  heaven  together."     And  so  tliey  stood  together 

and  awaited  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy-twentv- 

four  warriors,  several  old  me     and  the  two  priests. 

ihey  had  not  long  to  wait.     In  the  interval  the 

priests  were  baptizing  and  confessing  and  prcpar- 

■ng  all  to  meet  their  God.     The  Iroquois  came     It 

was  an  unequal  battle,  a  thousand  against  less  than 

thirtTsr-  '"T  u'  ^°''  '''"'  ^"^-^^  ^>^'^^-  andarr- 
tmrty  slain.  But  by  an  assault  upon  all  sides  at '"""°"= 
once  they  broke  down  the  palisades  and  entered  the 
village  and  the  massacre  followed.  The  village  was 
burned  and  the  two  priests,  insulted  and  stripped  of 
their  clothes,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cap- 
ives  and  dnven  to  St.  Ignace.  Before  reaching 
hat  village  all  the  captives  were  obliged  to  run 
the  gantlet,  as  Jogues  had  done,  incurring  fright- 
ful wounds^  As  one  writer  says:  "It  was  the  Tirst 
station  of  Calvary." 

But  that  was  a  mere  pin-prick  to  the  agonv  that 
was  to  come.  Already  in  the  tillage  the  stakes  were 
erected  upon  which  the  captives  were  to  be  burned 
bce.ng  these  instruments  of  torture,  Rrebcuf  urged 
the  Christian  converts  to  remain  true  to  their  faith 
even  m  the  tortures  of  death.  And  with  the  light 
of  the  fires  before  them,  they  swore  thev  would  be 
ti  lie.     And  true  they  were  to  the  end 

The  two  priests  ^^■ere  led  to  the  stake,  and  falling  Tor,„.„  „, 
down  on  their  knees  they  kissed  their  cross      Fir.s^  "rfteui 
Urebeuf  was  bound  to  the  stake.     The  red  devils 
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thrust  firebrands  into  his  fle?h,  threw  upon  his  Ixwly 
hving  coals,  :\ml  hung  about  his  neck  a  collar  of 
red-hot  hatchets.  Firm  as  a  rock  and  betraying  no 
suffering.  lie  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke  to  Chris- 
tians and  nunderers.  encouraging  tlie  former  and 
consigning  tlie  latter  to  divine  wrath  and  the  fires 
of  hell.  The  Irocjuois  were  astonished  at  such  brav- 
ery, and  it  infuriated  them.  They  cut  away  his  lips 
and  tore  out  his  tongue,  thrusting  a  hot  iron  down 

his  throat.     All  forms  of  torture  were  devised his 

flesh  was  cut  out  bit  by  bit,  they  lifted  the  skin  of 
his  head  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  bored  his  eyes 
out  with  hot  irons.  Then  they  mocked  him,  say- 
ing: "You  told  us  the  more  we  suffered  here  the 
greater  would  be  our  reward  in  hea\en.  So  you  see 
we  are  preparing  you  for  a  happy  home."  At  the 
devilish  suggestion  of  a  Huron  convert  who  had 
become  a  renegade,  they  poured  slowly  upon  Bre- 
beufs  head  boiling  water,  chanting  with  satirical 
glee,  "Wo  thus  baptize  you,  that  you  may  l)e  happy 
in  heaven,  for  without  baptism  no  one  can  be  saved." 
At  length,  in  order  that  the  priest's  body  might  burn 
more  slowly,  they  surrounded  it  with  bark  co\-ered 
with  resin  and  set  it  on  fire.  Throughout  all  this 
monstrous,  horrible  ordeal  Brebeuf  stood  impassive. 
He  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  see,  but  his  face 
sho'ved  no  twinge  of  pain,  and  his  giant  form  tow- 
ere  erect  and  unfaltering.  His  courage  was  com- 
municated to  the  other  martyrs.  His  torturers  at 
length  began  to  fear  that  he  was  immortal,  and  they 
grew  ahrnied  at  his  courage,  unpreceeicnted  even 
among  savages  so  renowned  as  stolid,  impassive, 
and  bra\e.  One  chief  rut  open  his  side,  tore  out  his 
heart  and  ate  it,  while  the  other  savages  drank  his 
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blood  in  order  that  they  might  with  it   drink  in 
his  power  and  endurance.     And  thus  he  died. 

Poor  Lnlemant,  small,  weak,  and  sick,  was 
compelled  to  endure  the  same  torments  and  even 
worse.  He  lingered  on  all  night  and  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  forenoon.  He  lived  so  long  that  his 
captors,  tiring  of  the  sport,  at  last  despatched  him 
with  a  hatchet.  He  was  but  thirty-nine  years  of 
age.  For  s^x  years  his  superior  in  France  had  re- 
fused to  allow  ■  'n  to  go  V.  Canada  because  of  his 
delicate  health,  tut  his  .persistency  won  the  day. 
Only  seven  months  had  he  been  w'ith  the  Hurons, 
yet,  so  the  Jesuits  say,  God  thought  him  worthy 
of  a  martyr's  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  priests  of  the  central  mission  at 
Ste.  Marie  saw  the  smoke  rising  from  St.  Ignace 
and  St.  Joseph,  and,  fearing  the  worst,  awaited  with 
trembling  bodies  but  calm  souls  the  same  fate  for 
themselves.  Ste.  Marie  had  about  forty  Frencli  sol- 
diers on  guard,  but  they  could  hardly  without  aid 
withstand  their  blood-glutted  foe.  Soon,  however, 
reenforcements  came  in  the  form  of  three  hundred 
Hurons  from  other  posts,  and  they  felt  able  to  defy 
the  Iroquois.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  On 
came  the  Iroquois,  an  advance  guard  two  hundred 
strong,  bound  for  Ste.  Marie.  Nearing  the  village 
they  encountered  a  little  band  of  Hurons.  whom 
they  attacked  and  put  to  flight.  These  fled,  shriek- 
ing, toward  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Hurons  there  rusiied 
out,  attacking  the  attackers  with  .such  impetuosity 
and  fury  as  to  drive  them  back.  On  they  fled  until 
they  reached  St.  Louis,  whence  the  priests  had  been 
taken  the  day  before.  The  illage  Iiad  been  burned, 
but  the  palisades  •■-till  stood.     Behind  them  rushed 
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the  Iiimted  Iroquois,  but  they  afforded  no  shelter 
a:id  tlie  Hurons  captured  or  killed  almost  all  The 
remnant,  however,  escaping:  to  ^t.  Ifrnace,  only 
three  m.les  distant,  told  their  story,  and  at  once 
the  whole  Iroquois  force  rushed  to  attack  St.  Louis 
ag-ani.  Then  came  one  of  the  most  desiderate  fiffhts 
known  to  Canadian  border  warfare,  but  with  only 
one  possible  result.  Over  one  hundre.l  and  fifty 
Hu'-ons  were  there  at  the  be^innintj  and  less  than 
twenty  at  the  close.  These  were  carried  awav  into 
captiMtv. 

Learning  of  this  massacre,  the  now  wholly  de- 
tenselcss  Ste.  :\Iarie  waited  for  the  blow  which 
should  wipe  it  out.  But  it  did  not  then  come  For 
once  the  Iroquois  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity 
I'or  once  they  were  sated  with  blood.  The  fierce 
resLstance  of  tlic  Hurons  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  the.r  bravest  warriors  made  them  pause  to  count 
the  cost.  A  panic  then  followed,  and  some  one 
started  the  report  that  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Hurons  was  marching  against  them.  Hastilv  bind- 
ing tie.r  captives  to  stakes  and  setting  th'em  on 
hre,  the  savages  rushed  away  to  the  south  with  such 
speed  and  terror  that  the  pursuing  band  of  Hurons 
could  not  overtake  them, 

A  few  days  later  the  priests  from  Ste.  Marie  ap- 
proached St.  Ignace  witli  trembling  steps.  There 
they  found  the  slaughter-pen,  and  above  all  the 
mangled,  charred  bodies  of  Breljeuf  and  Laleniant 
They  carried  them  back  to  Ste.  Marie  and  buried 
them.  But  the  skull  of  Brebeuf  is  preserved  to-day 
as  a  proud  relic  by  the  lums  of  the  Ilotel-lJieu  ot 
yuebec. 
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THE    IIURONS     UNMANNED 

Panic  seized  not  alone  the  Iroquois.     In  a  more 
terrible  aiul  penrnnent  form  it  moved  the  Huroiis. 
To  have  two  of  their  l)est  towns  burned  by  tlieir 
foe  from  the  soutli  and  tlicir  people  and  'priests 
killed  was,  in  truth,  a  crushing  olow.  but  it  need 
not  have  been  an  overpowering  one.     The  disaster  Di,a,.„ 
was  largely  their  own  fault,  due  to  their  neq-lcct  '"•"" 
laziness,  and  lack  of  reasonable  precautions.     Afore""""' 
numerous  than  the  Iroquois,  thev  needed  but  to  re- 
build their  villages  with  greater  care  and  to  con- 
stitute themselves  genuine  and  true  warriors.     But 
they  were  incapable  of  rising  to  the  occasion.     The 
terror  which  this  onslauglit  of  the  Irotjuois  causes 
left  them  stripped  of  even  the  rudimentan,-  resur- 
gent demand   for  vengeance,   without   which   it   is 
almost  impossible  to  picture  the  redskin  of  America. 
They  lost  their  manhood  and  thought  only  of  flight," 
so  that  the  odd  and  pathetic  scene  was  presented  of 
two  peoples  simultaneously  fleeing  from  each  other 
—a  picture  not  unique  because  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dents of  even  motlern  Caucasian  battlefields.     The 
poor  Hurons  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  prairie 
village  on  fire  with   its  inhabitants  wild-eyed  and 
mad,  rushing  furiously  in  any  direction  that  seemed 
lo  promise  them  a  refuge  from  the  flames.    To  their 
frenzied  minds  the  death-knell  of  their  nation  had  Aba„d„„. 
sounded.    They  abandoned  and  set  on  fire  their  vil-  '°e""" 
lages,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  their  enemy's ""'"' 
hands,  and  pressed  on  like  the  vanguard  of  an  rrmy 
m  utter  rout.     Each  day  they  arrived  bv  the  hun- 
dred at  Ste.  Marie,  without  chiefs,  without  organ- 
ii:ation,    terrified,    hungry,    sick,   and    even   d^•ins. 
"3 
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They  sought  of  the  good  priests  food  and  rest,  and 
they  wore  not  denied.  While  in  1648  the  priests 
gave  aid  to  six  thousand  Inth'ans,  in  tlie  first  si.x 
montlis  of  tlie  following  year  the/  took  care  of  sev- 
eral thousand  more.  It  must  have  heen  a  rare  sub- 
ject for  the  pen  and  the  brush— that  increasing 
stream  of  panic-stricken  savages  pouring  into  the 
httle  village,  while  among  them  night  and  day  went 
the  bk.ck-robed  priests,  feeding  and  soothing  and 
blossmg.  Nowhere  else  could  such  a  scene  be  found, 
bn.ortunately  the  only  accounts  of  it  are  those 
given  us  by  these  priests,  whose  eves  saw  none  of  its 
piclurcsriucncss.  but  only  glistened  u.th  the  joy  of 
donig  good  and  of  embracing  this  rich  o|)|wrtunity 
of  saving  souls  to  Heaven,  So  that  picture  in  its 
vividness  can  only  be  imagined  by  us, 

AN    ISLAND    RETREAT    AND    ITS    WRETCHEDNESS 

Wheri,  should  the  savages  go  after  resting  and  re- 
cii|)erating  at  Ste.  Marie?  That  was  the  question 
They  answered  it  by  weakly  scattering  in  many  di- 
rections. The  same  question  presented  itself  to  the 
missionaries.  They  could  not  stay  at  Ste.  Marie  and 
endanger  tlieir  lives  for  nothing.  .\t  length  after 
conference  with  several  Huron  chiefs,  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  mission  to  the  island  of  5t 
Joseph,  in  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron  where 
several  hundred  Hurons  had  established  themselves. 
1  he  transfer  was  made  June  14,  1649,  almost  e\en- 
thmg  movable  being  taken  and  the  rest  burned.  In 
less  than  an  hour  fire  consumed  the  result  of  ten 
years  o.  labor  and  persevering  sacrifice.  On  the 
island  a  fort  was  built  and  a  semblance  of  orgiii- 
ization  was  effected.     A  few  French  soldiers  were 
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there,  and.  together  with  the  priests,  they  ruled  the 
island.     Learning  of  this  settlement,  tlie  stragglers 
from  other  Huron  camps,  weary,  sick,  and  afraid 
drifted  to  Georgian  Bay  and  made  their  way  across 
to  the  new  haven.     They  were  welcomed,  but  they 
only  .served  to  increase  the  great  hnrden  laid  upon 
the  strugghng  savages  and  missionaries.     Winter 
approaching,  there  came  with  it  the  inevitable  mis- 
ery of  freezing  and  famine,  and  the  almost  as  in- 
evitable scourge  of  disease  and  pestilence.    Crowded 
as  these  poor  refugees  were  into  a   few  buildings 
they  fell  easy  prey  to  the  pestilence,  and  day  and 
night  passed  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  burving  the 
dead.     Even  to  save  from  starving  this  multitude 
estimated  at  ten  thousand,   required  an  enormous 
amount  of  food.     The  Jesuits  bought  smoked  fish 
of  the  Northern  Algonquins  and  gathered  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  acorns.     It  was  a  poor  .sort  of  diet, 
but  It  was  fairly  wholesome,   and   it  saved  many 
hves.     So  scarce  was  food,  however,  that  some  of 
the  dead  were  eaten.     This  practise  only  aided  the 
epidemic,  and  when  spring  came  half  of  the  people 
of  the  island  were  dead. 

M.\RTVR.';    IN    rUF.    T0B.\CC0  N.VTION 

It  was  the  last  d^y  of  the  year  1649.  when  the  troubles  .r»,uoi. 
Of  the  islanders  were  greatest,  that  tidings  came  to""''"""" 
them  of  fresh  martyrdoms.    The  Iroquois  had  soon  'C'"" 
recovered  from  their  panic  after  the  destruction  of 
St.  Jgnace  and  St.  I^uis.  and  in  the  autumn  set  out 
again  on  the  warpath.    They  advanced  to  Georgian 
Bay  and  meditated  attacking  the  island  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, but  its  distance  from  the  .shore  and  its  strong 
defenses  deterred  them.     So  they  turned  again  to 
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tlie  .so.Ul,.  where  lay  the  Tol-acco  „a.ion  in  t!,e 
Itliie  Mo„„i;uns  suutli  .,f  N,m,,wassaKa  Uav  of 
l-ako  Huron.  These  Iii.lians  were  alhed  to"  the 
Hmons,  a,,,l  uero  a  rather  su|,erior  trilK-.  raising 
tobacco  a,„|  trach»p  it  with  the  whites.  One  of  the 
lirst  ,>f  J,ift„cs's  missions  had  Iwen  a  very  ilancer- 
ous  and  ,hir,n,h  one  anionp  them.  .M  this  tintc 
the   lesims  ha<l  two  missions  there,  the  chief  one 

sent  word  to  thetn  of  the  approachmg  Irofjnois.  and 
tliey  prepared  to  resist  with  ,dl  their  niif;ht.     Indeed 
so  warhke  and  eai-er  did  they  l«;come  that  thcv  set 
>'M  to  meet  and  enRase  the  ioi:.     It  was  a  master- 
ful p,eee  of  fcx.lhardiness.     Even  if  thev  had  met 
he  IrcHiuois,  the  latter  woul.l  most  ,.r.M.ablv  have 
l^aten  them,  \nn  the  k^hkI  lncl<  which  see.ne.l  to 
atten.l  all  Irtxinois  ventures  came  promptly  to  hand 
A  party  ot   linrons  from  St.  Jean   were  captnred 
by  the  JnK|iio,s  „ii  their  way  to  that  v.llaRc    and 
these  prisoners  kindly  told  of  the  warriors'  s,,rtie 
and  01  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  place.    It  was 
a  rare  chance  tor  the  southern  devils.  an<l  they  did 
not  miss  It.     TI.     miseries  and  butcheries  of  St 
Lou.s  were  repeated  at  St.  Jean,     l-ather  Gamier," 
tlie  pr.est  n,  charge,  Iteard  the  terrible  war-wl,oop 
of  the  IrcHjuois,  and  bi.lding  esca,.e  all  who  could 
he  remamed  lx;h,nd  to  |>erform  the  rites  he  thought 
necessary  to  prepare  for  Heaven  the  souls  of  those 
about  to  die.    So  doing,  he  met  his  fate  by  an  Iro- 
fiuois  hatchet.     There  was  no  torture  in  this  case 
for  the  savages  were  fearful  of  the  return  of  the 
Tluron  braves.    Setting  fire  to  the  town  and  butch- 
enng  all  they  could  find,  thev  hastily  retreated 
Iwo  days  later  the  Tobacco  warriors,  angered  by 
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the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  intercept  the  IrrHiuois 
and  striving  against  a  terrihie  fear  of  the  (Icstruc- 
tion  of  the  town  wliile  thcv,  its  defenders  were 
absent,  turnc.l  tlieir  steps  towani  home.  When  they 
reached  the  villape  and  saw  the  daslar-My  work  of 
the  enemy,  tlicir  l)ehavior  was  characteristic  They 
sat  down  upon  the  Iwre  ground  in  the  agony  of 
grief,  hut  without  s[>eaking  a  word  or  seeming  to 
move  a  muscle.  All  day  long,  as  immobile  as  bronze 
statues,  they  sat,  their  heads  bent  low  and  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus  did  they  grieve 
any  other  manifestations  of  sorrow  being  deemed 
unworthy  of  a  warrior. 

The  nnirder  of  Gamier  deprived  the  Jesuits  of 
one  of  their  most  devoted  priests.     Like  Biebeuf 
he  came  from  a  noble  family  of  France.    Mis  parents 
were  wealthy  and  he  was  reared  in  lu.vury.     But  he 
seemed  never  to  have  any  other  interest  in  life  than 
his  work  among  the  Huron  savages.    He  manifested 
almost  no  interest  in   the  news  and  gossip   from 
France  e.vcept  what  concerned  his  work.    The  writ- 
ings of  that  time  abound  in  tributes  to  his  gentle- 
ness and   self-sacrificing   spirit.     His   associate   in 
this  itiission,  Noel  Chabanel,  had  been  ordered  away 
and  started  for  St.  Jo.seph  the  day  l)efore  the  Iro- 
quois attack.     The  next  night  the  Irorinois  passed 
near  hiin,  and  all  of  his  Huron  escort  fied  in  terror 
except  one,  who  with  Chabanel  pressed  on.     That 
was  the  last  word  ever  heard  definitely  of  Chabanel, 
but  because  his  one  companion  was  a  renegade  Cliris- 
tian,  and  later  was  heard  to  boast  to  the  Iroquois 
that  he  had  once  killed  a  Jesuit,  it  is  believed  that 
Chabanel  was  murdered  by  him.     Peculiar  among 
the  Jesuits  stands  Chah.-mel.     He  was  -cry  sensitive 
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;',  •""'  ''':'"•""•'>  "■"-'"•'lo.i.  a,„i  M,ir.„..i  ,„(,„„wv 

'•-<'ivll,.,„  any. „,!..■  olhns      |.;vn  y  .loi.nl  „l   I,,,. 

.""o„K  ,1,..  ^,H ,,,;..-  was  „-|Hl.n.l.   i.von  .,1 ,  „miI 

o    .11...  ..,,,1  l».  |,,,>|  ,„  ,„..  ,.„,,^.  ^n,„.,  ,„   ^^^1,  _^_^  I 

'•""'    I"<'1.iI'I<-ImIMS,.||    I,..,,1, „.    Willi    lh.1,1 

.      ll'-''"'"-.'Mh,s..,,(.,-.l,,.|,|,o.  OHMMlf;  loihrhlllr 
1-1.111,1   ,n   111,.  niulM    ,,|   ilu-  ,l,-s|KM.i«-  tifli,    |,„    1,1,. 
;""l   '""•;■'": I   «:i.ii.lli.  was  ;,l,i„.s.   ovcnvliHri,,,,,. 
•   '"■''•f'v   ,n,l,u-.M   Mill   1,1,.,-.    |l,ir,.MS   l,„k„i.;   li, 
'  <M.ulir,    m.,„ps  i,i  ,l,r  „,Hu|s  l„  ||,T  1„  the  ,s|,.„„|. 

Ii.y  .1,,.  miseiv:m,I.U..ti.,„i,.,is,„|Ms.,c,laiull„n,. 
I  !<•  lonils  l,.„l  cu-v  known.  I,  was  tlic  -M  .....rv 
llH-U'  WIS  nMiii:l,  aii,l  o.iilrnlni.-nl  I,,,  a  leu  lini 
sijirvaluMi  ai„l  wrclclir.lnoss  wlu-n  ,l,c  ,al,l,U.  n,,u,|. 
C'l  :n  I,,  ^Tal,  a  share  ,.f  wlial  lilllc  llioir  was  S,, 
<  o.,H-n,to  ,li,l  tluv  Ur,>n,c  iha.  s.mio  ,>f  .heni,  in 
her  nu,l  s,.a,.,l,  „„•  f„o.|.  swam  (.,  .ho  i„a,„la,„|  al 
IMc  risk  ,<t  lalhiii;  nit,.  Ilio  han.ls  „f  |1„.  ln«|ncMs. 

unNnoNMiM-  ,,1.    lUK   iirnoN    MissniNs 
■At  leni;ili.  ulion  spriiiir  ramo.  sonic  i.f  the  rliicfs 
on<-  niplU   aske.l   an  aiMienco  with   [-atlior   U:xmu'- 
"•KMi,    s„,x-n,-r  „f  the  mission,  atul  infonnc.l  hi.n 
mat  tlH-v  ha.l  (leci.le.l  lo  alian.Ion  the  island      Thev 
s-nul  that  some  of  the  triln-s  wished   t,.  i^-o   farther 
north,  others  to  the  frien,llv  .An.lastes.   livinR   far 
awav  on  the  lower  Siisqncliamia,  whom  thev  ha,l 
visitc.l  m  (hamplain's  time,  an.l  vet  ..titers  favore.l 
throwm.c  themselves  into  the  arms  of  tlie  Ironnois 
•iml  joinins  the  (.-onfeiieracv.     The.se  chiefs    how- 
ever, ur.no,]  the  fathers  to  save  them  hv  takinir  them 
lx;ck  to  (InelHV.    "Ho  not  wait,"  thev  pleaded',  "until 
famine  and  war  kill  ns  at  last." 

The  importance  and  significance  of  this  proj^.sal 
Ii8 
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<IM    II..I    cscii,,.    ||„-    l.,||„.,s,       ll    iiir.MIl    III.-   .ll..llll,,„| 
'il   llir    Ihiiuii  irii.sioii,   ||„.  ;iM„i||,l,i|i,,ii  of  tins   ii.i    ■ 

''    '"'■■""   'li'il   "iK'y  "iiiM  nivi-  lip  .1   work   l(M 

will,  ll  lli,.y  h.i.l  .Icvolnl  y.Mis  ol  l.,l,or   „„1  HaniCiri-  ' 
wlii.li    Ii.kI    mciKly    l.mi    .onscial.vl     with    llicir 

''''""'  'I"'     f'"<'    »,r,    ,1     wirlrlinl    n,„-.    ,„„|    y,.|     || 

WT-    llnl    III,.    (,r,l    |,„„.    ,|„.    ||„,„^,,„    „f    I,    |,,,|',.,„„p 

I"  iIk-im       I  hey  li.i.l  lioprd  over  and  ov.-r  a^M„i  lliat 
Ml  -"Ml.,  way  ll,,.  hlovv  mmkIiI   !«■  avTtlc.l:  ImiI   now 
llial    111,-  ,Msi.   had  ...in...   Ili.-v  .lid  not   s.-rk  pallia- 
tion. ,|.-lav,  or  .■.uiiproniis.-.     -ilicv  .in.-plc.l  ,|.  afl.-r 
a  l.iiij,'  .hsnission.  inianinioiislv.     ll  presented  a  Ian 
RiMc  ami   reasonal.le  iiieai;>.   ,,f  preserviii(;   a    lar^;c 
Ixi.lv   of  (  liiislian   Indians,   an.l  pr.miise-l  lo  lirniR 
f..rlli  ri.li  fniii  in  after  yrars  in  many  ni.,rc  Cliris- 
tt.iii  li,.ines.     So  ..n  June  lo,  1650,  the  expe.liiioii  set 
'"■    Ml  (an  -,  lonsislinjr  of  the    |esiiii    falliers  aii.l 
three  liiin.lre.l  Cjiristian  IIiiroMs.      I  hey  went  noiih 
until  they  eaiiie  t.i  the  nioitil,  of  the  |.-renrli  Kiver. 
This  Ih.-y  asecn.ieil  until  they  ri-a,lwd  l,a|-e  .'.'ipis- 
siiiK.  the  s,„iree  ..f  the  Ottawa,  whiili  they  followed 
(l.)wn  lo  the  .St.  F.awien.e      Ahoiit  h.alf  way  .lown 
they  met  several  I"rene!i.iier,  an.l  IIiir.)ns  a.'tinp  as 
eseorl   t      [•.uher   Urcssani.   who  ha.l   startcl   from 
()iiel>oc    f.,r   the    llnr.in   mission,    unaware  of   the 
lernl.lo    lr.i^r,.,|,.    „f    the    past    year.      All    relnrned 
toKolher.     W  hen  they  reached  Montreal,  the  In.lians 
were  .asked  if  they  did  not  wish  to  settle  there,  l.ut 
they  fe.ireil  it   was  too  much  exposed  to  attack  hy 
the  enemy.    At  last.  .,„  July  ^H.  they  reache.l  Oiiebec.  «,. 
I  ndonhtcdiy  this  colony  wa.s  welcome  to  Quebec  '•"" 
No  matter  what   burden  they  were,  the  church   m''' 
y.iebec— and  that  meant  all  Canada— reached  with 
outstretched  arms  to  all  who  came  to  it   for  shel- 
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ter — if  they  were  of  the  household  of  faith.  Certain 
it  is  that  these  three  hundred  Hurons  were  at  once 
a  very  great  burden  to  Quebec,  barely  able  at  that 
time  to  care  for  itself.  To  reduce  expenses  and  be- 
cause the  abandonment  of  the  Huron  mission  gave 
the  '1  nothing  to  do.  several  of  the  Jesuits  were  sent 
bac/:  home,  among  them  Bressani,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  been  captured  by  the  Iroyuois  and  whose 
sufferings  approached  those  of  Jogues.  The  ccjl- 
ony  .struggled  on  as  best  it  could,  bat  misfortunes 
seemed  to  accumulate.  The  Ursulines  and  the 
Jesuits  had  not  received  their  annual  stipend  from 
France,  and  were  going  in  debt.  To  fill  the  cup 
of  the  Ursulines  to  overflowing,  fire  destroyed 
their  monastery.  The  distress  and  crowding  w'ere 
somewhat  lessened  the  next  year  by  the  removal 
of  the  Huron  colony  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  where 
a  flourishing  village  sprang  up. 

The  majority  of  the  Hurons  scattered  as  they 
had  proposed.  Some  joined  the  Iroquois,  becom- 
ing Senccas:  these  were  allowed  to  live  in  a  town 
by  them.seivts  and  to  retain  the  Christian  religion. 
Eighteen  years  after  their  hegira.  good  Catholics 
were  found  among  them  by  Father  Fremin.  a  Jesuit 
missionary.  Other  Hurons  joined  the  friendly  Neu- 
trals and  Fries,  and  some  even  penetrated  to  the 
Andastes.  Most  wandering  of  all  the  tribes  were 
the  Tobacco  nation,  with  whom  some  of  the  Hurons 
sought  shelter.  They  were  in  time  driven  out  of 
their  moimtains  and  sought  refuge  on  the  island  of 
Michilimackinac.  Rut  the  devilish  enemy  allowed 
them  no  peace,  and  attacked  them  there  so  persis- 
tently that  in  a  few  years  they  went  across  the  lake 
to  some  islands  in  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan.    The 
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Inxinois  still  pursued  them,  and  after  retreating  to 
the  mainland,  they  wandered  south  and  west    fall- 
ing m  with  and  quarreling  with  various  other  na- 
tions, until,  after  settling  on   Point   Saint   Esprit 
Lake  Superior,  for  a  time,  thcv  at  length  returned 
to  Michilimack-inac  in   1671.     From  there  most  of 
them  removed  to  Detroit  and  Sandnskv,  where  they  F,„a,i>. 
were  known  as  Wyandots.     Within  the  past  half- ""'■"■" 
century  the  Government  removed  them  to  the  west- w.t^do. 
ern   frontier  Ivvond   the  Mississippi,   where  some 
of  them  are  still  to  be  found.    Those  of  the  Hurons 
who  remained  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph  had  some 
exciting  experiences,  and  once  succeeded  in  driving 
or  frightening  away  a  band  of  Iro<,uois  I,cnt  on  their 
destruction.  But  after  this  affair  thev  saw  that  their 
position  was  too  perilous,  and,  descending  the  Ottawa 
to  Quebec,   they  joined   the  other   IIur,.ns.    TliisKe„,y 
united  band,  after  some  years  of  peace  at  the  Isle  ^'f"" ""' 
of  Orleans^  was  nearly  wiped  o.t  by  the  Iror,uois  .'Lt^ 
n  1056.     The  colony  then  returned  to  f  )uebec   and 
toer  retired  to  Old  Lorette,  nine  mi!»s  from  Ouebec. 
un  J-  a  few  years  afterward  they  removed  a"-ain 
an<I  for  the  last  time,  to  New  Lorette,  and  there 
the  only  surviving  band  of  the  once  powerful  and 
numerous  Hurons  may  be  found  to-day,  and  arc 
visited   by  thousands  each  year.     Thev  live  in   aT„e,„„, 
primitive  way.  and  make  moccasins  and  baskets  to  ™"  "'■''■'>' 
sell  to  their  visitors.    Rut  thev  are  an  unattractive 
dirty,  lazy  tribe,  and  seem  to  have  no  power  or  wish 
to  lift  themselves  above  their  miserable  state     The 
blow  of  the  Iroquois  was  a  deadly  one. 

Tt  may  not  Ije  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  explain 
)I;ii  ,!!!..l!''°'"'  '"'■'  •'"!  'apparently  dispropor- 
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history  of  Canada.  A  host  of  objecHons  at  once 
rise.  It  ,s  true  the  Jesuits  failed  to  Iniild  up  a  great 
body  of  aboriginal  Christians  in  Anicrica  they  left 
no  permanent  impression  on  the  country  and  its  his- 
tory, and  no  feature  of  Canada's  life  to-day  is  trace- 
.=  o,  able  to  the  Jesuit  regime.  Yet  their  story  i?  so 
nerestn^g  that  it  must  be  told.  In  my  judg,nent 
11"^  Jesuu  story  ,s  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ab- 
sorhmg  knrnvn  to  all  history.  .\nd  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  absolute  ignorance  prevalent  in  the 
wom'e  f^^l'f  '"'^  in  Canada  ,tself  regarding  these 

south  ot    he  St.  Lawrence,  a.s  well  as  ,l„.se  north 
of  .t.  ought  to  know  the  historv  of  ,l,o  continc 
better,    or  much  of  the  mission  field  of  th:]';: 
ay  m  territory  now  in  the  United   States      The 
scene  of  the  terrible  suffering  and  the  martvnS 
o    Jsaac  Jogues  was  ,n  the  State  of  New  Yo-k 
Now  that   It  ,s  proposed  to  canonize  Jogues     ni 
Lalemant,  and  various  Jesuit  fathers  are^eli" 
ng  addres.,es  throtighout  the  United  States  on  t  e 

arn  n/orST-  ""'T-''"'  ''""''"  C^"-'-  -'" 
W  ?  u  u  ™-  ^°  '"'^'«t  Protestants  also  in 
that  story  has  been  my  endeavor 

in  Tec';/'''.',  ^"'™'"'  ^'  ^'''"  ''  ^"y  '^n  can  be 
m  reciting  the  story  of  their  work  and  lives    savs 

'"  ^ff'^"  ■""^t  ^'rearily,  "Cm  honor  The  mission 
Tnd  'f'^'u  '"'"■■^-  The  basis  of  it-  he  po  "e ' 
Sen  [he'w  "'  ''"  '^•'^'"'^"■""  Indians-was  renZd 
not  sure  that  the  destruction  of  that  nation  was  not 

"ward  rn  '"'  ?  "r  ^"""'"^  ''°''=>'  ^d°p"ed 
that  the  1  ?  '^  '^'  J'^"''^-  Also  it  is  clear 
that  the  policy  of  the  Church  in  New  France  at 
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this  period  in  refusing  admittance  to  Huguenots  or 
any  other  form  of  Protestants  immensely  damaged 
the  struggling  colony  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
liberal  policy  might  have  made  New  France  a  real 
rival  of  Xeu'  England.    For  this  attitude  the  Jesuits 
must  be  largely  held  responsible.     In  .spite  of  all 
this,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  upon  civilization 'in 
America  was  for  good.     They  certainly  made  of 
the   liurons  a  more  decent,   unselfish,   and  honest 
people.      Ihey  also  implanted  even   in  the  blood- 
thirsty Iroquois  a  respect  for  themselves  and  their 
faitli  which  the  machinations  and  lies  of  the  medi- 
cine men  could  not  wholly  remove.     Greater  than 
all  else,  however,  lias  been  the  posthumous  influence 
ot  their  lives,  heroism,  and  martvrdom.     No  man 
can  read  their  story  without  being  quickened  in  his 
heart  to  better  thoughts  and  higher  purposes     The 
Lutheran  who  in  New  Amsterdam  stooped  in  ho- 
mage before  the  mangled,  ragged  Jogues,  and  called 
him     Martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,"  showed  how  deep 
an  influence  one  Jesuit  made  upon  a  Protestant  in 
the  terrible  years  of  religious  intolerance  ami  sec- 
tarian hatred.     Throughout  Europe  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lations were  everywhere  read  with  enthusiasm   and 
although  attacked  as  biased  and  exaggerative,  thev 
have  been  so  confirmed  by  independent  investigators 
as  to  make  us  s.ife  in  accepting  them  as  reliable 
annals   so   far  as   they  go.      Thev   have   been   of 
infinite  value  in  elevating  the  aims  and  ambitions 
of  the  Catholic  youth  of  three  and  one-half  cen- 
turies.    So  because  of  this  apiwrentlv   intangible 
but  reaily  most  powerful  factor  of  moral  influence 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada  must  be  regarded  as  benefac- 
tors of  mankind. 
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THE    SEl  IXEMKNT    Oi-'    ACADIA 


IN  telling  .he  story  of  tlie  j 


h^l'les  at 
I'urt  Ri 


.      -  .        .      '    ^er.uit  era,  imicli  im- 

portant  h.stoncal  material  was  passed  over,  tliat 
the  hue  of  ..arrative  might  not  be  interrimtcd      Let 
us  now  retrace  our  steps.    We  shall  first  turn  to  Aca- 
>ai.  cl.a,  which  we  have  ignored  .ince  we  followed  Cham- 
plani  away  from  it.     The  heart  of  the  Baron  de 
Poutrmconrt  was  trcre  to  Acadia,  and  he  conl.l  not 
forget  that  sweetly  smiling  inlet  and  pastnre-Iand 
wh.ch  he  called   Port   Royal.     So  in    ,6m,   three 
years  after  De  Monts's  failure,  he  returned  to  Port 
Royal  wuh  Father  la  Fleche.  and  began  an  active 
campaign  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians      The 
savages,  who  had  been  heart-broken  at  the  depart- 
ure of  the  French,  now   welcomed  them  warmly 
and   were  ready  to  espouse  almost   any  plan   the 
whites  suggested.     Their  chief,   Membertou    was 
converted  at  once,  and  all  the  tribe  followed.    Mem- 
bertou, following'  out  his  savage  instincts  as  well  as 
the  customs  in  some  civilized  lands  even  in  this  day 
wanted  to  declare  war  upon  all  tribes  which  would 
no    accept  the  new  faith.     Poutrincourfs  son,  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  soon  able  to  return 
to  France  with  a  long  list  of  baptisms.     Although 
he  found  France  in  an  uproar  because  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  ear 
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and   linancial   assistance  of   tl.c  queen,    Alarie   deA™.u„„ 
Alodjci.     by  her  patronage,  pious   ,.omen  became  l'"" 
.ntercsted.  and  in  M.danie  de  Guerclieville,  a  lady 
of  the  court   who  in  her  youth   rejected  Henry  s 
suit,  the  enterprise  found  its  chief  Ijcneilciary     She 
bought  for  the  Jesuits  a  large  share  of  the  colony 
and  two  ot  these  priests.  Biard  and  I'nemon.l  .Masse' 
returned  to  Acadia  with  Poutriucourt's  son.     These 
Jesuits  were  not  welcomed  by  Poutriiicourt.    On  his 
first  voy.igc  they  had  tried  to  accompany  him.  but 
he  managed  to  slip  away  without  them.     Xow.  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  inevi- 
table, which  he  did  with  p,K)r  grace.     Biard  was 
fortified  not  only  by  his  priestlv  office,  but  also  by 
his  sense  ot  proprietorship,   and   constantl>    inter- 
vened  in   the   administnition   of   the   little  colony 
Once  Pontnncourt  exclaimed  to  him:  "Show  me 
my  path  to  heaven,     I   will   show   vou  yours  on 
earth.       This  priestly  interference  so  exasperated 
hmt  that  he  soon  sailed  for  France,  leaving  his  son 
Bicncourt,  in  chief  command. 

Like  inany  another  newly  come  to  power,  Bien-  d,.„c<,u,. 
court  lost  no  time  in  manifesting  his  possession  of  = 
It.     Besides  being  head  of  the  colony,  he  held  the ' 
office  of  Vice-.\dmiral   for   New   France,     So  he 
began  to  survey  the  waters  and  coasts  about  Port 
Koyal  and  to  assert  his  authority  over  them.     He 
clashed  at  once  with  young  Pontgrave.   who  had 
a  trading  po.st  on  the  St.  John,  and  took  him  and 
his  ^vhole  party  p-isoners.    He  then  continued  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Kennebec,   meeting  some 
Abenaki  Imhans  and  narrowly  avoiding  a  clash  with 
tliem.     Biencourt's  was  a  small  colony,  but  provi- 
sions were  scanty,  and  the  winter  was  a  gloomy 
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ami  uncomfortable  one.    Among  its  depressinir  in- 
CKlents  was  the  death  of  iMembertou,  the  Micmac 
chief. 

In    late  January.    i6„,   however,   a   ship    from 
France  plowed   its   way  through   the   ice   to   Port 
Koyal  and  landed  its  welcome  load  of  supplies      It 
brought  also  a  Jesuit  lay  lirother,   Du  Thet    who 
came  as  Madame  de  Guercheville's  agent     Wom- 
mally  an<I  theoretically  that  agent  had  to  be  a  very 
biisy  man,   for  Madame  de  Guercheville  had  oh- 
tamed  from  the  young  king  the  petty  gift  of  North 
America,  except  Florida,  the  king  basing  his  right 
to  the  territory  on  the  voyage  of  Verrazzano.     So 
Jamestown  belonged  to  the  French  lady-in-waiting, 
although  possibly  she  knew   nothing  of  it    and  it 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  her.     Of  course   Port 
Royal   remained   Poutrincourfs,   for  he  had   it  by 
charter    rom  the  hand  of  Henry  IV,  and  that  char- 
ter could  not  be  repudiated.    But  the  Jesuits  made 
hfe  mtolerable  for  Biencourt.     He  would  not  stand 
the  msults  of  the  priests,  and  drove  them   away 
1  hey  retaliated  by  excommunicating  him.  but  in  the 
end  they  were  compelled  to  recognize  his  rights, 
lauded   nm  in  a  letter  to  Poutrincourt,  and  restored 
him  to  his  place  in  the  Catholic  fold. 

J.\MEST0VVX    ..\TT.ACK.S    ,\C.U)r.\ 

The  restless  Jesuits  were  not  satisfie.l  with  Port 
Ko3-a  ,  where  they  were  suterdinate.  Thev  deter- 
mined to  plant  a  colony  of  their  own  in  tliis  huge 
tei-ntory  of  theirs  So  in  1613  they  sent  out  from 
J:'rance  an  expedition  under  a  courtier  La  Saus- 
saye,  to  Acadia.  The  ship  touched  at  Port  Royal 
to  take  aboard  Biard  and  Masse,  and  proceeded  on 
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its  way  nlcng  the  Atlantic  Coast.     When  Mount 
Desert   can.c   >nto  v,ew,   La   Saussayc   .lecidcl.  t. 
erect    h,,       ,     ,   .,,„,    _^„j   ^^„    .  y^^     -         t 

JI.   .ly  l,a,    tl,ey  ,.,t  on  shore,  with  the  ship  sti  1 
inh ulen     when    <lown   upon    then,    swept   a    sen 
l'.rat,cal    cralt    from    JanK-stown,    com, natuled   I 
Sa  nud  Ar,all.     He  had  come  from  the  south  to 
fi        bu,   tak-,„g  aboard  some  Indians  he  saw  by 

cu.ted  w,  h  the  French.  Ily  ciuestioning  the  rert 
sk.,js,  and  prctc,„h„g  to  be  a  friend  of  tl,e  Frenc 
he  earned  of  this  colony,  and  sailed  to  attack  it 
J-le  took  the  ground  that  all  of  thi :  ^egion  l«.longed 
to  England.  Of  course  the  Frer, '  ,  being  wholly 
unprepared,  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  Insi^ 
mf^cant  as  was  the  engagement,  it  was  the  first    fa 

P -T'  H  f  ^'J''"  ""^  ^''"'^  ■->"'"  English  in  the  waters 
^^"^  of  he  New  World.  Argall  setlm.  of  the  colo- 
inA„.,i„  "'Sfs  mclitdm^  La  Sauss.aye  and  Father  Masse 
adnft  in  an  open  boat,  and  carried  the  remainder' 
mcnd.ng  Father  Biard,  back  to  Jamestown.  Du 
Thet  the  agent  of  Madame  de  Guercheville  was 
,o  s'bv  t'r  T)  L%S-ssaye  and  his  compan 
the.r  u.aj  along  the  coast  until  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  French  ship  and  borne  to  St.  Ma!o  ^ 

.h.£„Biish  '"""■  ll't'  governor  of  Virgina,  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
>leterm,ncd  to  hang  them  at  once,  but  Argall  coun- 
seled more  politic  measures,  and  prevailed      Un- 

the  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  determined  upon 
us  overth,-ow  taking  the  stand  of  Argall  that  the 
French   were  intruders.      Whether  Biard  was  the 
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one  who  gave  the  information  we  can  not  kn.nv 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  tliroUBhout  was  little 
to  h,s  or  h.s  order's  credit.     At  any  rate,  within 
a  tew  weeks  after  liis  return  to  Jamestown   Arirall 
takuiR-  DianI  with  him,  sailed  again  for  the  North' 
and   soon  cast  anchor  in   what   is  now   Annapoh's 
iiay     Lnluckdy  for  the  little  settlement,  Riencourt 
and  hi.s  force  were  away  at  the  time,  and  the  place 
wa.s  defenseless.    It  was  an  easy,  quick  task  to  ran- 
sack and  burn  the  buildings  and  destroy  the  stand- 
i"R:  crop.,      RicMcourt  returned  before  t'he  ruin  wa, 
completed,  and  an  acrimonious  but  useless  parley 
endued,    m   which   Riard   was   directly   accu.sed   of 
bemg  a  tra.tor  to  the  French.     On  the  way  back 
from  Port  Royal  a  storm  arose,  and  one  of  Argall's 
ships,  wluch  contained  Biard,  was  blown  far  off  its 
course,  first  sighting  laml  at  the  Azores,     It  was 
^•e  French   ship  taken  at  Mount  Desert,  and  the 
English  captain  had  a  narrov^-  escape   from  being 
hanged  for  piracy  and  his  vessel  from  confiscation 
at   the   hands   of   the    Portuguese  authorities.      It 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  if  the  suspicious 
Portuguese  had  known  there  were  Jesuits  on  board 
but   they   were  early  hidden   in  the  hold,   and   at 
length  the  ship  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  way  in 
peace  to  England.     Biard  was  finally  returned  to 
i'>ance,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  his  missionary 
work.     Like  several'  of  the  Jesuits  who  followed 
him  in  Acad:a,  he  was  far  less  spiritual  than  the 
priests  of  Quel>ec.    This  capture  of  the  two  French 
settlements  and   ship  by  the  English  was  a  most 
outrageous  act  to  perpetrate  U|,on  a  friendly  nation, 
but  asice  from  the  restoration  of  her  ship  to  Ma- 
dame   de    fiuprrlipvillo     „„    .;.., 

'    ■' •    --i'-i'"i:Mii    was    maue. 
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Bicnc.urt    and    l,is    associates    passcl    a    wnicI.eU 
winter  Ml  the  w.«hIs.  and  when  sprinjj  tame  and 
with    It    l>.,utnno,uit    it    was   a    happy    time    f„r 
then.,     l.or  the  baron,   hc.wevfr,   the  news  winch 
Kreeted  Inni  seemed  the  fnaie  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes Ml  an  .nterprise  to  which  he  had  devote.l  his 
teiulerest  hopes,     lie  retmned  to  !•  ranee  the  ne.xt 
year,  and,  altliough  fifty-eight  years  of  age    t.K.k 
np  arms  for  the  young  king,   Lonis  XIII,  against 
a  rebellion  on  account  of  the  king's  marriage  to 
Amie   of   Spam.      .After   a   successful   attack   Mm)n 
Alery.  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  or  a  traitorV'  shot. 
A  singular  chain  of  trouble  seemed  always  to  at- 
ten.l  him,  and  his  tragic  death  was  a  (^t  ending  for 
a  career  of  misfortimes. 

It  is  ditVicult  to  (Inil  a  parallel  in  history  for 
the  tortuous  path  of  ,\cadian  settlement.  1,^  no 
other  region  were  so  many  futile  attempts  made 
to  establish  a  permanent  .settlement.  It  seems 
to  us  a  w.inder  that  so  fair  and  charming  a 
land  should  have  seen  so  many  failures  to  ac- 
complish her  conc|uest.  Pos.siblv  her  very  attrac- 
tiveness ma.le  her  coquettish  of  all  suitors.  The 
i'rench  and  Knglisli  had  tried  her;  now  came 
the  bcotcli. 

SIR     W'ir.I.I.\M     AT,EX.\N1)ER     .\ND    TltE 
KNIGJITS    BARONETS 

A.s  previously  stated,  French  and  English  monarchs 
treely  bestowed  grants  in  America  without  regard 
for  the  grants  of  the  other,  or  any  comprehension 
ot  the  country  so  generously  donated.  In  16-1 
King  James  I  remembered  a  loyal  supporter  in  Scot- 
land by  bestowing  upon  Sir  William  Alexander  a 
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section  of  Xi.rth  America  comprising  ulmt  is  now 
Nova  Scotia.  Xew  lirunswick,  an,|  the  (;as|K- |>cMin- 
sii^a  of  Qucl)ec.  He  also  got  another  grant  of  the 
River  and  (nilf  of  Canada,"  tlirce  himdrcl  miles 
from  north  t.)  sniitl,,  and  eNtending  across  tlie  con- 
tim  He  never  nsed   tliis  last  territory    hut  he 

heheved  in  havinfr  plenty  of  canls  in  his'  i,and  as 
we  shall  soon  see.  He  gave  the  whole  reRion 'the 
name  Xova  Scotia,  and  estahlished  a  small  scttle- 
nient  that  year  at  Port  k„yal.  Meanwhile.  I'ou- 
trincourl  s  son.  Uiencoiirt.  succeede.l  to  his  father's 
nghts.  his  name,  an.l  his  enthusiasm  for  Acadia 
W  ith  a  few  companions  he  kept  n])  the  fiction  of 
rnhiiR:  Acad.a.  although  life  there  was  very  hard 
aiul  they  were  often  in  dire  need.  However  they 
were  self-snp]>orting,  and  succeeded  in  l,iiild'ing  a 
small  house  of  defense  near  Cape  Sable,  which'  he 
named  I'urt  Lomeron. 

At  length  Bicncourt  died,  and  .me  of  his  lieiilen- 1 
ants.  Charles  dc  la  Tour,  succeeded  in  command  '■ 
and  asserted  his  rights  to  his  chiefs  grant  To" 
tlie  court  of  King  Louis.  La  Tour  sent  his  father 
Claude,  to  beg  for  men  and  munitions  to  uphold 
French  prestige  against  the  agsyressive  Scotch  Al- 
though a  Huguenot,  he  gained  the  king's  ear.  and 
.started  for  New  I'rancc  with  supplies  and  arms  on 
the  ship  "De  Kofjuemont."  .\s  ill-luck  would  have 
It.  that  was  the  ship  destrovcd  off  T.adoussac  hy  the 
Ii.ii.ghsh,  under  Admiral  Kirk,  who  had  l)ecn  sent 
out  to  take  Quebec,  and  all  this  aid  to  French  mwer 
m  Acadia  as  well  as  Quebec  was  lost.  Claude  dc 
a  Tour  was  sent  with  the  other  prisoners  to  Eng- 
land. There  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Huguenot  pre- 
aisposed  the  English  to  tre.=.t  blii;  \vfV.  H-  —'■■■--  - 
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insensible  to  these  attentions,  and  he  soon  found  his 
loyaty  to  France  leaving  him.     And,  indeed    he 
had  httle  reas,;n  for  loving  France.    He  had  owned 
great  estates  there,  but  was  utterly  ruined  by  the 
civil  war,  and,  glad  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  had   joined   Poutrincourt's  colony  at 
i^^ort  Royal.     The  kind  treatment  he  received  from 
the    English,    and    especially    one    Englishwoman, 
quite  turned  his  head.     He  married  her,  a  lady  of 
the  court,  a.  d  Sir  William  Alexander  made  him 
and  Ins  son  knights  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
condition  that  he  should  win  his  son  to  the  English 
cause.      This    order    oi    knights    baronets    was    a 
clever  device  of  Alexander's,  by  which,  in  return 
tor  certain  contributions  to  his  colony  and  with  the 
pledge  of  planting  actual  settlements  on  the  land 
eighteen  square  miles  and  the  title  of  knight  baro- 
net were  bestowed  on  the  donor.'    Claude  de  la  Tour 
accepted  his  grant  gladly  and  soon  set  out  for  Aca- 
dia to  convert  his  son  to  Albion.     But  the  son  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff.     He  had  been  waiting  and 
waiting  in  desperate  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  father,  and  the  promised  succor.     Two  years 
he  waited,  and  at  last  two  ships  loaded  with  colo- 
nists and  commanded  by  his  father  arrived.     With 
joy  he  greeted  his  father,  but  he  must  have  at  once 
asked  why  they  were  sailing  under  the  British  flag 
For  not  long  after  they  met  in  council  within  the 
fort  high  words  arose,  and  soon  it  became  known 
that  the  son,  like  many  a  country's  son  living  on  its 
tringes.  had  grown  in  his  isolation  more  loyal  than 
'These  titles  have   been   rrescrvcd,    and   manv  of  the  de- 
Urr'stat.'""^^   ""''""'"   '-    '-'"'  ■■■'  ^-'^-^^  -<■  '^e 
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those  dwelling  in  the  centre  of  the  nation  and  en- 
joymg  its  greatest  advantages  and  luxuries.    In  vain 
the  father  pleaded  and  threatened.     Tlie  son  stood 
firm  and  defiant.     Then  the  father  tried  force,  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  fort,  but  was  beaten  back. 
Humiliated  and  discouraged,  he  was  compelled  to 
sail  to  Port  Royal  and  the  Scotch  colonists.     Mean- 
time negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  peace  Ijetwcen  Acdia 
France  and   England   dragged  along.      When   the  """"'"i' 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  were  announced  X'"""' 
m  1632,  Sir  William  Alexander  found,  to  his  in- 
finite astonishment  and  disgust,  that  his  king  had, 
m  an  excess  of  good-nature,  ceded  back  to  I' ranee 
all  that  Scottish  valor  had  won  and  Scottish  enter- 
prise dared.    So  the  Scotch  had  to  leave  Po  t  Royal 
and  the  unfortunate  Claude  de  la  Tour  had  to  knock 
on  his  son's  door  for  a  haven.     It  was  opened  to 
him  and  to  his  wife,  who  had  remained  true  in  spite 
of  his  false  promises. 

THE    RIV.\L    LORD.S    OF    AC,\DI.\ 

The  future  now  looked  very  briglit  for  the  younger 
La  Tour.     He  was  commissioned  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant-general   in    Acadia,    and    was    fortified    by 
stores,  men,  and  provisions.     But  he  was  soon  to 
have  a  rival.     In  1632  Louis  XIII  sent  Isaac  de  Isaac  ae 
Kazilly  to  Acadia  to  receive  the  submis:ion  of  the  '*"'">' 
English  colonist.s.    With  him  came  as  his  lieutenant  Z.'xiii 
the   Seigneur  d'Aunay   Charnisav.     Headquarters 
were  established  at  La  Hevc.  directlv  across  Nova 
Scotia  from  Port  Royal  on  the  ocean  side.     Char- 
nisav induced  some  more  Frenchmen  to  come  over, 
and  soon  about  forty  families  in  all  lived  in  Acadia  C!.arni»y 
On  Ra;:;liy's  death  Charnisay  succeeded  to  authority,  h^""" 
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Fnii  h  T      '  f"""  '■""°^'^^'  thither,  buiMing  the 

St  fa,     C'  "°""  '•'"''■  '^"^  =°-'™"'>-  ^■'^  ro  t 

across  the  BavoTF    7'  T°'' ■''''  ^'"''^'"'''  '^"^ 
upon  eh  o.  er     ^  "t  '  "''''  ""'"  '"''^'  ^'°^^^^<^1 

£c..SLeSS^;:^- --;;;- 

necr.     Charnisay,  on  the  contrary    had  a  sor/  n( 

I.a Tour-  Lor  w.^  °"^  c.rcumstante  was  in 
i.a  our  s  fa\  or.  His  fort  was  better  situated  for  fu,- 
r.-.;l.ng  tl,n„  was  Port  Royal.  And  as  fu.- tradi  ^ 
hao  become  the  chief  business  of  Acadia  as  well  a! 
Canada,  that  advantage  was  worth  fighting  fo 

Lpon  those  preliminaries  to  the  stc^y  of^the  con- 

est  between  these  two  feudal  lor<Is  of  Acadia  T 

tor,ans  generallj-  agree.    But  onward  ther    is  mu  h 

d.v.s,on  of  opinion.     To  one  party  La  Tou    wasn 

'olrT  T"^'''"''''  '  treaciroui     trigu  r- 
con  In  ^        '  ^°""'  ^''"''  ^  ''^'^-  ^  '"an  ff  no 

ree    ot     "hMe  n"°'"'  '""  '"  ^"'"^'  '  desperate 
neeimoter.  whde  Charnisay  was  an  earnest  patriot 

£  :r"  ''Tt'"^''^  ™'""^  -^  tried  to'  ,5 

about  peace  with  his  rival.     The  convent,  .nal   usua! 

opinion  to  torn,  from  such  clashing  jud.    ents   s  a 

compromise,  a  feeling  that  both  we,-;  11  . 

B  iii.u  uuui  weie  lu  blame  for 
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must'r?'v"°T''"  ^^'"■^"■-'"'  ^"^'1   a  verdict 
must  be    o  h,m  «ho  seeks  the  absolute  tn  tl 

syrnpath.es,  however,  are  decidedly  with  La  Tour 

fortunes,  and  it  Ls^cer^inly  T:  ^a^Th^at't' 
o  l,er  „,..„  who  had  i„  „o  ,vay  earned  the  rig  t  as" 

a4°nrL.  T     ^"P''^^'«d  the  feat  at  Castine,  after 

fo  a  Sit  cL?'  rh'  """  ^,'^'  '''''  ^"^  °'--".? 

outh   coTnSr  were     boutV,"!:f  ''''  "^^  P'--" 

s::^:ir:rr^ -f™ 
--thttLt^:vri^Sti-r 
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a  general  combat  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
the   rival  lords,  and  La  Tour   was  captured   and 
taken  to  Port  Royal.     Then  a  truce  was  arranged, 
by  which  each  agreed  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
French  court.     This  was  done  and  Charnisay  won. 
La  Tour's  commission  was  revoked,  ai^d  he  was 
ordered  to  France  to  answer  to  charges  against  him. 
He  refused  and  defied  the  '..'ng.     Charnisay  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  him  at  once.     But  the 
next  year,  1643,  he  led  an  army  of  five  hundred 
men  to  the  attack.    Tlie  iittle  band  of  St.  Jean  was 
ready,  and  repulsed  the  much  heavier  force.     But 
Charnisay's  force  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  determined  to  starve  out  the  enemy.    Jvst  at 
this  time  came  a  ship,  the  "St.   Clement."   from 
Rochelle  to  help  T       f-our.     It  had  Ix-en  cquipi>ed 
by  the  Huguenotr        that  ci.y,  who  were  Madame 
de  la  Tour's  friends  and  relatives.     This  ship  was 
unable  to  force  its  way  to  Fort  St.  Jean  becau.se 
of  Charnisay's  obstructing  ships.     La  Tour's  situa- 
tioi.  was  desperate,  and  after  a  short  wait  he  decided 
to  make  a  bold  dash  for  liberty.     One  dark  night, 
in  a  small  boat  and  accompanied  by  his   wife,  a 
heroic  character,  he  ran  the  blockade  and  joined  the 
"St.  Clement."     "Where  shah  we  go?"  asked  the 
captain.    The  answer  to  this  question  La  Tour  had 
long  tefore  framed.    "To  Boston,"  he  replied. 

The  arrival  of  a  French  ship  in  Boston  harbor 
created  great  excitement,  especially  because  its  of- 
ficers hapn.'ncf'  to  come  upon  Governor  Winthrop 
when  they  went  ashore  on  what  is  now  Governor's 
Island.  The  people  thought  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  kidnap  him  and  several  companies  of 
troops  were  hastily  rowed  to  the  island.  Their 
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OF    CANADA 
"'•"l^-  1ms  appeal    for   aid.      Mc   sliowcl   1„. 

■■Ml      an.I   a   proposition  to   lend  aid   fn  :, 

;'eM..,u,;:i^.j-:,S^:^'— ;:;;ep.;.n- 
tr^s^>r•s?.s:;;^---'"- 
letter  fron,  sone  o    l7cl,fe      ■'■'•   ''';   '^ '"'"' 

asortof-.RonndRo       ••     l;'2";'''^.?r^' 

dition.-  ul,ich  »  ,ed     ,,v    f  oi  T  ■''""  'r.^-'""- 
Fort  '^t    fen,,   ri      '.    -^/-t-     ""  't^  arrival  before 

Soine.ftieEnS  hfo?r     .*  "^  "^"  ^^  ''''''  «">•■••'• 

-'aceofaric^Ma^'^'lf'-^iSr'T'?"'" 
orders    for  hv  W;.  ,i        • '  ^  ""^>'  'l'soI)eved 

'c  lu  tarry'  Ul   lours  shin  to  Fort  Qt    r„ 

ag'a  n   aoneal,.,)   f.^   at         ""■"•'^    troni    t.Iiarnisav, 

S        appealed   to  Massachusetts  for  help.     John 
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,il     f  .   ''•    "'  ""■•'"•■"^''^'^•■"-  wore  i,„„K.val,lc. 
T         u,  s  als,.  .hero,  each   intriKuinR  a.^ains,  the 

slu   uas  f,„|,u|,Ien  to  leave  France.     She  -lefic-l  the 
.n.l..m,,n,e«.a,K.,l,,,Kn,lan,l,a„,latlastreac£ 

K>  to  Doston,  procla.,,  himself  a  Protestant  an,l 
'Icmanrl  assistance  apainst  the  CathohVs  He  was 
MO.  so  ,„nv,ni„p  to  desert  his  failh  as  he  ha,I  hee., 
to  shift  his  conntry  at  the  behest  of  his  father  and 
so  lie  sot  ont  for  Boston.  Unhickily,  about  that'.in.c 
some  of  La  Tonr's  Catholic  solrliers  deserted  to  the 
oMcmy.  and  told  Charnisay  of  .he  headless  con- 
'l"""i  of  the  Rarri.son.  His  ships  at.acked  at  onc» 
iM.t  ,yere  ,^ep„lse,I.  chiefly  owin^  to  Madame  de  la 
Tonr  s  enthusiast.c  defense.  But  he  maintained  so 
complete  a  blockade  that  f.a  Tour's  ship  from  Bos- 

made  a  land  attack,  a  breach  was  effectcrl  in  the  wall 
(or,  as  one  account  puts  it,  a  Swiss  bought  witb 
tbarmsay  s  spold  opened  the  gate),  and  the  fort 
capitulated  and  was  .le.s.royed.  Charnisay  is  i^! 
H-vcd  to  have  ffuaranteed  the  men  mvler  La  Tour 

Sed  T',''"'  'T  ^r^"^  "'"''  "f  "1^'"  •-•"''  com- 
pelled Madame  de  la  Tour  to  look  on.  She  was 
so  cnraffed  and  heartbroken  by  the  events  that  she 
died  ibree  weeks  later. 

Apin  was  La  Tour  a  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  For  some  time  he  lived  upon  the 
bounty  of  Samuel  Maverick,  on  Noddle's  Island, 
now  East  Boston.     The  Bosfoninns    .■.,„  r- , 
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that  lie  liad  deceived  them  ilvitif  ^,^.  ■    ■ 

refused  -li,!  tn  r„.  1  "'^  conmiission, 

iv-uibtij  did  to  recover  Ins  csMtpc      Ti,«      ■ 

J-  1.  |cd  a  .adiii,  exp^^^of^^ ,;- -[;: 
Cape  Sable,  and  (here  deserted  tl.«n  t^         ni«^n  'o 

;;;o.-,,.  and  niia,,,,.,,,-.,,^^'!:!  ::;';;£[ 

mac  Iml.aMs,  to  reach  home  aR.   ,      There      -l 

story  tliatChaniisay.  after  hi^tnunirPo^^V 
Jean.  lind.iiR  no  one  in    \r„l,\,  ,  , 

".".%  .n,t  Nicolas  d:;;;^:i;  ^;!;^l  '^ir 

.n>^  from  .lie  king  at  Ca.x.  Breton,  attack      D  in'  " 

of  ?it  he  storv  "  Z"'''"''''  "'  ""^  "-"thfulness 
,  "^  ""^'^,  ^'"O'-  Hut  certain  it  is  that  Charnis-iv 
becaine  absolute  dictator  in  Acadia,  having  To"^ 
-poly  of  the  fur  trade,  which  yielded  ll^ 

I'or  five  years  he  enjoyed  this  rich  hcrifap-,. 
I'm  supreme  ix,wer.  ^vhen.  on  May  .4  £ 
0  the  overturning  of  his  canoe  in  the  Port  Royai 

his  ri  al s  fortrc^s  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  La 
Tour  had  gone,  so  La  Tour  now  hastened  to  Fran^ 
and  attenipted  to  regain  favor  in  the  kings  si'it 

1  e  khi."  "if  ,r'"'"""''^'  "^"  "^=  "H,t!bility  of 
the  king ..  u-.ll  that  ,n  a  short  time  La  Tour  i-^ 

governor  and    lieutenant-general   in   Xew   Franc^ 

and,  strangely  enough,  Charnisay's  aged     itl  er  was' 

his  attoniey.  and  di.l  valiant  service  for  hi        Eve„ 

,mcn,oiy.  When  he  returned  to  Acadia  it  was  to 
find  a  hopeless  tangle  of  conflicting  claims!  Char- 
"saj,  01  his  wido^v.  had  got  into  the  power  of  a 
r.ch  merchant  of  Rochelle,  Le  Borgye.  vvlio  cLl 
to  Acadia  to  seize  all  the  widow's  pmp;rty  Tt  Port 
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RoyaK     L;i  'I'our   in,h,ced   Iicr  to   restore  to  l,i,n 
Wirt  St.  Jean.     She  was  in  danper  „f  losing  evcry- 
tl.in.er.  aiul  was  in  such  <Ies,K;ration  that  sl,e  acceptcl 
L:\   lours  |>ro|K)sal  of  inarriatrc 

Meanwhile  Lc  Borpyc  was  niakinR  himself  un- 
popular l>y  grasping  all  lanrls  possible,  and  he  was 
prq.anng  to  attack  Tort  St.  Jean  when  evervthing 
wa.s  swept  from  his  grasp.     England,  at  war  with 
Holland   that  year,    1654,   fltte.l   out  an  e.x|«;dition 
agaiivst  New  .\n,sterdam.     The  vessels  first  stopped 
at  Boston,  where  they  were  joined  l.y  live  hundred 
colonists,  who  bitterly  hate<l  the  Dutch  and  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  war.     But  a  dav  or  so  before 
the  e.xiK;dition  was  to  sail,  a  packet  came  from  Fng- 
land,  calling  oflf  the  expedition  because  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  ended  the  Dutch-English  war      It   was 
too  bad  to  six)il  an  ex|>edition  so  well  prepared  as 
that.     Something  must  Ije  attacked.     The  nearest 
enemy's  country  was  Acadia.     England  was  ahvavs 
at  odds  with  France.     Why  not  attack  Port  r<oyal  ? 
No  good  reason  apj^earing  against  the  .scheme '  the 
expedition  in  a  few  days  set  out  luider  Major  Rob- 
ert Sedgwick.     Fort  St.  Jean  was  utterly  surprised 
and  readily  capitulated.      So  did   Port   Royal  and 
all   the  other  places.      It   was   a  glorious  victory, 
but  not  generally  appreciated,  because  there  was  no 
butcher's  bill.     There  was  really  no  war  on  at  that 
time  between  France  and  England,  and  the  French 
ministers  demanded  the  repudiation  of  Sedgwick's 
act.     Cromwell,  however,  would  not  agree  to  it.  and 
as  France  feared  Cromwell  and  dared  not  go  to  war 
with  him,  she  had  to  swallow  the  insult.     To  La 
Tour,  however.  Cromwell  was  more  gracious.     The 
ruined  lord  of  Acadia  besought  the  Lord  Protector 
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for  a  restoration  to  himself  of  the  rights  granted 
h.m  and  h,s  lather  hy  K,„g  Charles  I?  and^rom' 
well  agreed    bestowmg  i,,K,n  him,  Colonel  Thotnas 
Icmple,  and  Rev    VV.lhan,  Crowne,  a  vast  .lon,am 
.n  Ma.ne      U    lour  deeded  at  last  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  pioneermg  in  the  New  World,  and  ' 
selhng  out   h,s   rights  to  his   partners,   retir;d 
^rarce  and  live,    in  peace  w,th  his  w,  e  and  ch 
<lren  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.     Temple  was 
r  sTuTrtf  T  ""^  'r"^'  '^"'  '"'^  -toration  : 
c«B„d.     "'e   Ireaty  of  Breda  m   1667,  by  which  England 
apam  restored  her  Acadian  possessions  to  Fran  em 
exchange  for  Jamaica,  completed  his  ruin      T,ns 
m  Acad.a  as  well  as  in  Canada,  almost  no  prog    s^ 
had  yet  been  made  toward  great  and  secure  sft t le 
rnem^whde  the  Englis..  colonies  grew  rapidl^nd 
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QUEBEC     IN    THE     MIDDLE    OF    THE 
SEVENTiENTII     CENTURY 

'T^HE  abandonment  of  the  Huron  n.is-.ion  was 
-■■     regarded  by  tlie  Iroquois  as  a  signal  for  re- 
newed efforts  to  stamp  out  tlie  feeble  posts  along 
the   St.   Lawrence.      Having  done   so  much,    why  :,:',T,:r; 
snoultl  they  not  go  farther  and  complete  the  joh^  "y''"-!""!' 
But  the  French,  after  Ixjing  caught  napping  a  few 
times,  remamed  safely  within  the  forts,  which   with 
all  their  wiles  and  weapons,  the  savages  could  not 
successfully  assail.     Montreal  being  most  exposed 
was.  the  Catholic  chroniclers  tell  us,  saved  bv  a 
continuous  miracle.     At  length,  in  1653,  bored  by 
their  inability  to  find  more  Canadian   scalps  and 
angered  by  hostile  acts  by  the  Eries  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Iroquois  turned  their  battle-cry  in  that 
d.rect.Ph     The  task  was  not  easy.    It  was  the  first 
of  those  bntor,  hard-fought  victories  which  in  the 
end  proved  the  ruin  of  the  great  nation.     One  of 
them,  the  Onondaga^  was  left  so  weak  bv  this  cam- 
paign that  ,t  sought  an  alliance  with  some  Hurons 
These  feared  either  to  accept  or  to  refuse,  but  on 
consultation  with  the  governor  at  Quebec  th.-v  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  the  Onondagas  allow  them 

F.tir'  ^i^"'"''  """'°"-    '^^''  "'^^  a&r«d  to,  and 
i'athers  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  were  sent,     Then, 
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i'l  'f'53.  thcOn.,n<I;iffa.  .loniatulcl  that  some  Frencli- 

mcii  also  KO  U,  Uv,-  with  then 
i":L  ''  •'■'"  ■•'".v  [ro,|u,„s  shoul.I  scx-k  a  compromise  with 

..„„,, h,  ■•'■i  •"icient  foe  aM^ercl  the  Mohawks    >i,ost  hlonH 

•  J;rstv  of  the  five  nations.  an,|  as  .oon  a:   h  '  •  e^h 

coonists,   consisting  of  Captain   Dnpny   .vi.h   fifty 

1.     he  Mohawks.     The  savajres  were  beaten  o,f  a, 
>."!  to  make  ar>olopies  to  the  Onon^Ia^as      Thev 

cently  under  Chaumonofs  care  at  >!^<.  Tsle  of  Or 
leans,  and  killed  and  captnred  many  of  them.    Th^:; 
>vcrc    he  remnant  of  the  Hnrons  with  whom  the 
Ono„daf,as  wished  to  be  in  alliance.    Later   h    Mo 
hawks  apam  attacked  and  captnred  more  of  then, 

.ndtb.      American  h.story.     It  ,s  such  stories  as  this  that 

i."ok  at  the  scene  an<l  the  actors.    Here  were  Tes-it 

al'nrcJS-^^"?"^"^--^-''^'^^-"^^"^ 

trv  Zrh'  ""V^""^  '"  f'^e  heart  of  the  coun- 

rth  r  Jo' "th"-  '"r^'^'^^^v  enemy.    Could  follv 

oruteTv  nn  ^'■'^"'^hmen  and  priests  had  ah- 

-  "■"-     o    ur    sh  fonhT'-'  *''*  '''"■^'  """  "'"  '"  '-  >-'• 
.urrou„a.d  '°  'urnish  forth  a  g^ay,  sava.e^e  feast.     The  accent 

.,»va.„  ---^'r^'^  f"  '■"-'■-'^■■°"  ^hows  clearlv  how  wo  My 
nnocent  and  gullible  were  the  French  in  spHe  of 
the  r  bravery  and  romance,  and  how  easily  deceived 
and  destuute  of  common-sense  were  the  Tes  S 
V  en  the  chance  of  heathen  conversion  was  So 
them.  The  mission  of  Jogucs  w.-.s  f^^lhardv  enough 
This  was  ,n  all  respects  similar  e.xcept  that  t  was 
more  penlous.    But  the  idea  had  a  fa?al  fascinatio^ 
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for  the  priests.  They  set  great  store  by  it,  for  they 
had  hoped  thus  to  influence  these  savages  When 
the  colonists  arrived  at  Onondaga  in  1656  they  were 
warmly  greeted,  and  the  wit  and  tact  of  Chaunionot 
h^X  f^  outloc-\-  promising.  A  huge  lodge  wasA.od.e 
bu.It  by  them,  and  here  the  Jesuits  had  a  chapel  for 
tteir  work.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  work  among 
the  Onondagas  alone.  They  were  bound  to  spread 
the  Gospel  among  the  Five  Nations.  To  have  a  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  carry  on  this  campaign 
was  in  their  eyes  such  a  sublime  wrtunity  as 
coruld  not  be  missed.  And  if  thev  ta.ied-well  it 
would  be  only  one  more  martyrdom  by  whicl  he 
Lhurch  of  Christ  was  built  up. 

So  they  scattered  among  the  Five  Nations,  using 
all  the  arts  and  tact  which  their  training  and  long 
residence  among  the  savages  had  given  them  A^ 
first  success  seemed  within  their  grasp.  Nowhere 
were  they  received  ill,  But  in  many  camps  they 
soon  found  only  women,  children,  and  old  men 
the  warriors  had  gone  forth  to  murder  the  Hurons 
or  the  French.  The  Onondagas,  of  course,  kept  up 
a  nominal  adherence  to  their  treatv  of  peace  but 
the  tidings  of  the  gory  triumph  of  the  Mohawks 
were  to  them  as  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  to  his 
rival.  But  one  party  of  Iroquois  were  too  bold 
1  hey  came  to  know  in  one  of  their  exploits  that  a 
brave  man,  D'Ailleboust,  had  become  governor.  He 
sent  out  a  party,  which  surprised  the  Iroquois  party 
and  captured  a  dozen  of  their  braves.  These  he 
held  as  hostages,  and  they  were  potent  in  delaying 
the  storm.  Meanwhile  the  very  air  about  Lake 
Onondaga  seemed  to  have  become  surcharged  with 
death.  The  woods  whispered  to  the  French  of  def- 
Canada  — 7  j^  Vn,     ! 
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war„i„,  i  ite  plots  for  t,,^i^  annihilation.  At  last,  from  a 
m.s»cr.  dying-  converte.I  Onondaga  they  learned  that  tliev 
and  all  the  French  settlements  were  to  be  butchered 
m  one  great  campaign  to  start  in  a  short  time  No 
one  doubted  now  that  the  peril  was  genr.ine,  but 
they  acted  as  if  unconscious  of  it.  Ouietly  all  the 
priests  were  sent  for,  and  the  whole  colony,  except 
i'athcr  le  Moyne  among  the  Mohawks,  gathered 
together  for  death  or  life. 

Meanwhile  the  savages  seemed  to  grow  more 
triendly:  they  pressed  about  the  great  lodge  of  the 
colonists  until  escape,  day  or  night,  seemed  impos- 
sible. But  fortunately  the  French  <lecided  that  if 
the  way  did  not  appear  clearly,  the  means  should 
not  be  neglected.     So.  in  the  loft  of  the  mission- 

huge,  flat  boats,  which,  in  addition  io  their  canoes 
would  hold  the  party  of  fifty-three.  Now  for  the 
way. 

sXl-or,  '"  !!"^/P"-iJ  "fthe  Roman  "te  morituri  ..,du- 
.h.F„„c„  tamus  the  French  invited  the  whole  tribe  to  a 
huge  feast.  There  is  a  story  that  this  feast  was  a 
grand  one,  devised  by  the  Onondagas  themselves 
in  obedience  to  the  dream  of  a  young  Frenchman. 
Th.s  dream  which  he  told  to  the  Iroquois  chief 
with  whom  he  had  lived,  was  that  unless  the  tribe 
held  a  mystic,  or  medicine,  feast  thev  should  all  be 
destroyed.  At  any  rate  a  feast  was  held,  and  the 
l;rench,  having  provisions  stored  up.  contributed  of 
them  freely.  There  «ere  dances  and  games  and 
music  all  day  until  evening,  when  the  feast  began. 
At  such  a  feast  it  was  an  unforgivable  insult  to 
eave  the  board  early  or  to  cease  entirely  to  eat  as 
long  as  any  viands  were  at  hand.  So  well  provi- 
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dians  that  by  an  hour  or  so  after  midnight  every 
Onondaga  lay  abont  the  camp-fire  in  a  stupor  1  ke 

.rr™"  hm:r- !"'''"  '^'°^^  "-^  ^-^^  ^-  -^s 

tne  J  lenchmen.  who  seem  to  Iiave  eaten  little  or 
notnng    .egan  carrying  the  boats  front  t  e      1^ 
o  the  lake,  leavmg  effigies  of  soldiers  in  the  fort 

as  March  20    ,658.  an.l  snow  was  fall.,..-     Qve 
the  surface  of  the  lake  a  thin  sheet   of^'ce   lav 

la>  break  ^^.ere  gl,d,„g  ,Iown  the  Oswego     Furi- 

"p  i.    "n/orb  'V''^,  '^°"'^'^^''  "-  --'-do 
■^P'li  3  and  ()i  (.'bee   Anr    '>■!     n„„  „ 

ireeaom  from  great  oss  of  lifo  t„  ,.1  t  .  . 
was  a  sad  and  &tter  faih.:^.  ''NothL:'  e^s^r:;' 
e^•e^  a  martyrdotn,  for  Father  le  Movne   u  ,0 

THE    FIRST    msirOP   OF   QUEBEC 

New.  France  was  at  this  time  about  as  near  a  fail- 
"■■e  as  any  colony  in  the  world.     Succ»ssive  ^o 
-^s  Kcame  disheartened  or  were  l^cai^r  ?^: 
jealousy  between       lebec  and  AT,^„t,-„ot 
P-ently  the  only         .  ^^H^T't^::^:;^, 

^^.S;--fE^,%----;. 
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Dame  de  Montreal,  pauperized  by  the  defalcations 
of  Dauvers.er     'I,e  treasurer,  was  glad  to  turn  the 
colony  over  to  ilie  Sulpitians,  and  thus,  in  1657 
another  religious  order  was  introduced  upon  Cana- 
dian soil.    The  Sulpitians  were  rich  as  an  order  and 
individually,  for  they  take  no  vow  of  poverty  like 
the  Jesuits.    The  transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  Sul- 
pitians saved  it,  Lut  it  also  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  Jesuits.     The  Abbe  de  Queylus  was  sent  out 
by  the  Sulpitians  with  three  others  of  the  order  to 
take  charge  of  their  settlement.     About  the  same 
time  the  Vicomte  d'Argenson  replaced  the  incom- 
petent De  Lauzon  as  governor.     The  aggressions 
ot  the  Iroquois  were  then  very  pronounced,  and  the 
new  governor  got  a  dismal  introduction  to  his  duties 
on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  by  hearing  the  war- 
whoops  of  an   Iroquois  party  that  ventured   near 
enough  to  the  settlement  to  capture  or  kill  a  few 
men  and  women  and  then  eluded  pursuit.    But  the 
religious  strife  soon  became  more  bitter  than  theopp„„ 
Indian  warfare.     Queylus  had  no  sooner  arrived"'"' 
than  the  Sulpitians  with  him  and  those  in  France^""'" 
began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  a  bishop  for  New 
ijrante.    There  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
thousand  French  in  all  that  region,  and  a  bishop  was 
as  unnece,ssary  as  a  cathedral.     But  the  agitation 
grew.    Queylus  himself  certainly  wished  to  be  made 
bishop,  and  his  order  unitea  on  him.     The  assem- 
bly of  French  clergy  voted  for  him.  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  as.sented.     Not  so  fast,  cried  the  Jesuits. 
And  when  that  majestic  order  that  had  dared  and 
died  ,n  Canada  for  the  faith  held  up  its  hand,  even 
Rome  paused.     The  Jesuits  were  not  willint  that 
an  order  new  to  that  land  should  have  nnP  of  ,>= 
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number  set  over  them,  the  pioneers.    None  of  them 

from  whose  ports  all  the  expeditions  to  Ca Za 
sa.  ed,  had  always  asserted  th'at  New  France  ws 
>n  h.s  Jur,sd,ct,on.     So  he  now  appointed  One    . 

f-v  his^wer  and^o  tl  o^^^^Z^^^:; 
1-  at  once  removed  from  Montreal  to  Qu  L?  a ,' 

t;e^.nn.haverej::,in:nnS,S:,::[d;^"::; 

grace  and  conrtesy.     But  their  con.h.ct  did  not  ben 

:^nr3-K;dtr,t,^KSr 
"rrthaf't;r:=--'-=^- 

vened  and  persuaded  ^m^ To^J  n^^^^ M;n;rrar 
that  the  pope  had  made  of  New  France  a  vicariatT 

j;n,as.ishopS.^/^-----;^ 
of  th,s  appointment  at   the  time 'of  Que- ,'s  a 
.n>un  \  ctory.  Le  Jeime,  whom  we  have  mot  is  th» 

s./r',„;'Er' "  0'*«-  '-™^  «?-- 

ISO 
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liigli  birth,  and  had  been  trained  under  Jesuits.  nen,.,„w 
arrived  at  Quebec  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the '''"""" 
year  1659.  Thus  enters  after  a  contest  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  of  early  Canadian  history, 
a  man  whose  entire  career  is  marl<cd  with  conflicts. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  characterize  him :  his  traits 
will  api)ear  as  we  sk-etch  his  history,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  career  and  ideals  have  been  among 
the  most  jwtent  in  shaping  the  future  of  Catholic 
Canada.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  him 
and  bis  people  if  he  had  possessed  more  sanity  and 
been  less  contentious,  but  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
strife,  and  his  own  elevation  was  won  only  after  a 
battle.  He  had  youth— he  was  onlv  thirtv-six  years 
of  age— great  ability  and  great  zeal  in  his'favor",  and 
he  plunged  at  once  into  his  work. 

Naturally  his  first  trouble  came  from  Oucvlus 
who  at  Montreal  .soon  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance  toward  the  bishop's  authority.  La^'al  acted  ..a,., 
with  alacrity,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Ouebec"'"'" 
to  Montreal,  seized  Queylus.  and  shipped  hinrhome  "r" 
to  !•  ranee.  In  order  to  keep  him  there.  Laval  wrote 
his  agents  in  France  to  exert  themselves  to  secure 
from  the  king  an  order  to  Quevlus  not  to  return 
to  Canada.  The  king  issued  the  order,  but  Oueylus 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  With  great  energy  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  made  such  representations  at 
the  \..-.t,can  that  the  pope  ssued  several  bulls  in 
favor  of  the  colony  at  Ville  Marie  ind  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Sulpitians  to  independence 
of  Quebec  s  authority.  Jubilant,  Quevlus  then  de- 
hed  the  king  and  secretly  returned  to  New  France. 
Laval   was   furious,  and   issued   several   mandates 


;».  1659 
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soon  returned  to  Canada  an  1  c         u^      ^"'P'"^" 
davs  there  as  a  miSona;;'"'  ''""'  '''  ""'■'""'"^ 

menMo  t""  V^^.  ^^'^""'^  ^^'^  "ot  cease  for  one  mo- 
ment to  show  their  venomous  hatred  of  the  St  I^  v 
ence  settlements.    Bolder  and  more  savage  L^nTj 

^rptn':;eTbrhe"'r:d''d::-?'vr  7^^  '^^-^^ 
oft™;^;^f-'^'3^'^e^SS:L- 

exn^d  ttn  l^^""-     ""  ^^^'^'•^d  'hat  a  great 

soon  start  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  wipe  out  ut- 

defense  beLT'  Pf"'^-'"'  '^'^'"'  '""^  P>-^!>arations  for 
aeiense  began  with  frantic  haste.    Several  exciting- 

ra:ro:  r  ■""'  *°  '"""^^  "^^'^  apprehenslLs     si 
vation,  however,  was  coming  from  an  unexpected 

THE    HEROISM     OF    DOLL.^J.: 

familv  in  v'  T"".^  *  ^°""^  Frenchman  of  noble 
tamilj   in  Montreal,  named  Daulac,  the  Sieur  des 

'«d  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois     It  was  as 
quixotic  a  scheme  as  was  ever  'planned  in  New 
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France,  a  region  that  might  well  have  interested 
Cervantes's  hero.  Before  any  hint  had  come  to 
Montreal  of  the  concerted  plot  to  destroy  New 
France,  Dollard  heard  that  a  large  force  of  the 
Iroquois  were  spending  their  winter  along  the  Ot- 
tawa, the  old  haunts  of  the  Algonquins.  He  pro- 
posed that  a  party  be  sent  to  waylav  them  as  they 
came  down  in  the  spring,  and  so  cripple  them  as  to 
checkmate  their  murderous  program,  whatever  it 
might  he.  So  he  enlisted  sixteen  young  men,  theAp«,„, 
eldest  bemg  thirty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  expedi- ""»'«" 
tion.  It  was  to  be  victory  or  death  in  a  cause  where 
victory  was  impossible.  They  all  made  their  wills, 
which  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  parish  recorrls  of  Mon- 
treal, and  after  confessing  their  sins  and  receiving 
together  the  sacrament,  they  set  out.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  impulse  of  Dollard  came  from  a  desire  to 
wipe  ofif  a  blot  on  the  family  'scutcheon  in  France. 
He  so  far  succeeded  that,  while  we  of  this  century 
can  not  learn  what  the  blot  was,  his  act  in  the  for- 
ests of  New  France  will  never  die. 

In  the  first  week  of  May,  almost  the  same  day[.o„gs.« 
that  their  little  colony  heard  from  the  dying  Iro- ""»""' 
quois  of  the  plot  for  its  annihilation,  these  young  "I^,'! 
heroes  drew  up  their  canoes  at  th:  foot  of  a  great 
rapids  of  the  Ottawa  called  the  Lot.g  Saut.     There, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  stood  a  palisaded  enclosure] 
built  only  a  short  time  before  bv  the  .Mgonquins, 
but   deserted   when   tliey   heard   that   the   Iroquois 
were  approaching.     Here  Dollard  and  his  men  de- 
cided to  take  their  stand.     Soon  they  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  who  had 
heard  at  Montreal  of  this  expedition  and  hastened 
to  help, 
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tile  vh  ,  '  '','"*  '^"''  '"  •'"'^■='""  ^^"O-  load, 
the  whole  band  of  two  hundred  warriors  came 
screaming  down  the  rapuls.  mad  for  blo^  Th^' 
precipitous  attack  was  promptly  repulsed,  and  they 
then  withdrew  for  deliberation.  Seeing  that  ley 
had  a  serious  task  before  them,  they  begfn  the  e  ec^ 

Fre"nH  '  ^°"  ""'"^"^  "^'  othc,/ Meanwhile  the 
s^  ,c  in^'T'  ^"■•="f"'^"'"^  'heir  defenses  and  con- 
struLtmg  twenty  loopholes,  fr(,m  each  of  which 
three  men  could  fire.  As  soon  as  their  rud  o 
wa  completed,  the  Iroquois  rushed  to  the  attack 
A  dozen  braves  fell,  among  them  the  stalwar  1,  ef 
of  the  Senecas.     The  sight  of  this  great  war  ior 

demoralize.l    and   unmanne<l   the   savages    for   the 
uounded  and  dead.     Immediately  severa    French 
chef  ^T^^'"^■  '"'  ^°'-''  -^"^  °ff  'he  head  of  tl^ 

hovedld  "  ^"''  P^""^''^-  -'■"'^  '-is  men 

how  ed  and  groaned  m  their  impotent  rage      For 
the  third  time  they  attacked  with  the  sanfe  result 

se^t'fofhT""     "'°"'""""^''°"-    ^'^^"'^^^ 

hm^dVel'Tr"""  °^  the  Richelieu  were  gathered  five 
hundred  Iroquois,  waiting  for  this  band  to  join  them 
before  starting  on  the  long-planned  campaign  for 
he  a„nihdatu.n  of  New  France.  Now  it  wfs  pos- 
sible for  Dollard-s  assailants  to  make  a  detour  and 
avoid  the  embattled  Frenchmen,  just  as  it  was  pos 
s.b  e  for  them  to  send  a  message  to  the  Richelieu, 
iiut  escape  was  not  now  what  they  sought  Tliev 
wanted  revenge  for  their  brethren  slain  and  solace 
for  their  wounded  pride.    It  was  less  injurious  to 
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their  pride  to  ask  for  aid  than  to  admit  deiuat  at 
the  hand  of  tliese  seventeen  whites  and  a  few  dozen 
reds. 

Five  days  passed,  and  although  the  fiffhtinp  was  R«n(„rc.. 
constant,  a  gen.'ral  attack  was  not  resumed.     Then  °'""" 
came  the  arrival  of  th>  five  hundred,  .in,'  -he  force,  !™i'uoi. 
.seven  hundred  strong,  confident  and  wily,  advanced 
to  a  fourth  attack.     Again  were  the  intrenched  suc- 
cessful.   The  fro,  ucm's  were  almost  in  despair,  some 
of  them  urging  that  they  should  all  return  home. 
Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  besieged    vas  daily 
growing  more  desperate.     The  July  days  were  hot, 
their  work  was  very  exhausting,  and  they  had  no 
water,  except  what  oozed   from  the  ground   after 
patient  digging.     Nor  were  they  able  without  water 
to  swallow  much  of  their  i  lod.     Their  forces  were 
growing  weaker,  for  all  the  Hurons,  except  their 
chief,  Annabataba,  deserted  on  the  proinises  of  some 
Hurons  who  were  iight:ng  with  the  Iroquois  that 
they  \vould  be  protected.     No    uch  promises  were 
held  out  to  the  Algontjuins,  so  they  fought  on.     At 
length  out  of  the  quarreling  councils  '  f  the  Ci..my 
came  a  determination  to  stake  all  on  a  general  as- 
sault.    Crafty   where  before   they  had  been   rash, 
they  advanced,  protected  by  huge  wooden  shields. 
By  this  protection  tliey  reached  the  palisades,  and 
began  he\ving  and  hacking  them  down.     Dollard 
amied  a  barrel  of  powder  with  n  lighted  fuse  over 
the  wall.     But  his  aim  was  not  accurate,  and  it 
struck  the  top  of  the  barrier  and  fell  back  among 
his  men,  exploded,  and  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  them.     In  the  awful  uproar  and  confusion  the 
Iroquois  rrept  to  the  loopholes  and,  firing  within, 
increased  the  c'^'*"-*^****-     w.vu 1 .. ^,. 
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«ru.kdtad.   „„        ,   ^^^e  oi  battle.    One  breach  had  already 
l^en  ,„a,lc.  ami  numters  poured  thruuRl,  it      DoN 

sla  n  ,„  their  funous  resistance.  Tour  IVenchmen's 
bod.es  were  found  in  which  life  renia,„e  xTree 
o  hen,  were  burned  and  the  other  was  taken  home 
and  tortured.     The  traitorous  Hurons,  ,1,  ,pi,e  t^e 

cZi:    T,    "'".'  ''''"  ="^"  '^---   ^  'h' 

Stan  '••  '''^°  *'"P*''  '"  '«"  ""^  '^'o.-y  •^Ub- 

blen    1^  "  '«"  ^''"  ^'^^^^  ^  ^'°ry  which  has 

Th,  T,       ^  ^0"fin,ied  from  other  sot>rces. 

...rtyrdo.  ^  '  ,"' '"^"^^  «"«  "f  those  brilliant  adventures  of 

.«...,„  wh  ch  the  story  of  Canada  is  perhaps  fuller  than 

^lat  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Unlike 

Z7:       ':  ''°"''-  ""=  '"='">'"'°'"  °f  «hese  young 

s^^e  Zl"r  '"  '"\''  "=•'  "^<^''^  immortal  lot  tf 

Quol\  r  "■     ^""  "^^  Kluttonv  of  the  Iro 

hadno  .V'^'""'V"''  ^^°°^  ''^''  ^''"  ^^'«d,  they 
had  no  courage  or  heart  to  continue  their  ordinal 
P  rpose.  Gloonu-ly  an.l  mournfully  they  sough?  the 
P  h  to  the  south  and  their  own  cam,>ffres,  and  or 
ce  season  more  at  least  Quebec  and  Montreal  knew 

hurches  Ind'  TJ'-  ^'  ^'""^  ^"^  ^""^  '"  'he 
mirlcle  '"""'   ^'''   "'^"''«''    f°^   the 

QUARRELS    OF    BISHOP    A  NO    GOVERNOR 

e,„sy       Chance    for   discord   within,   and   the   chance   was 
promptly  embraced.     Laval  seems  to  hav    been  a 
he  centre  of  most  of  this  trouble.     FurbtS:  as- 

and  nlr"  "7°^"*'^"  '^  ^"'*^  'he  favorite 'duty 
and  pleasure  of  many  otherwise  fairly  sane  and 
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reasonable  in-livi.luals.   Un,lo,tb»«llv  in  his  assertion 
ff  the  sitpretnacy  of  his  office  and  of  the  clerey 
l.aval  wr,s  merely  the  child  of  cimMi.staiices  aii.l  tl. 
times.     New  France  had  Ijeen  frotn  the  outset 
sort  of  theocracy.     There  were  sometimes   ,r  : 
priests  than  pec>i)le.  and  ahvavs  more  priests  i'.t 
civil  officials.    By  reason  of  this  fact  and  (he  ,  .-.?- 
Kressiveness  and  education,  the  clcrffv  had  a      ■  to 
perform  some  of  the  civil  duties  of  the     a.  .nc« 
In  ad.htion  to  the  duties  and  powers  natti'rallv  ac* 
quired,  they  bepan  to  assume  more. 

All  this  Monseigneur  Laval  tremendously  stimu- 
latetl.    Ft  seemed  to  him  right.    \Vc  little  realize,  liv- 
injr  in  the  twentieth  century— so  lustily  berated  and 
abu.sed  as  the  sodden  perio<l  of  iniquity  and  evil- 
how  incessantly  and  bitterly  once  raged  the  contest 
between  Church  and  State  for  civil  power.     Civil 
power,  like  alcohol  to  the  individual,  never  Iieli>ed, 
but  always  hurt  any  church.     Uval  and  Argensoti 
did   not   "get   along"   at   all.     The  young  bishop 
asserted  his  precedence  on  almost  every  occasion, 
and  the  aged  governor  was  too  seriously  minded 
a  man  to  fail  to  challenge  such  assumption.     The 
Jesuits'  chronicles  of  that  time  abound  with  accounts 
of  petty  quarrels  between  bishop  and  governor  in 
regard  to  precedence  and  rank.     Should  the  school 
children  salute  bishop  or  governor  first  on  fete  days ' 
At  the  annual  Jesuit  dinner  should  the  governor  or 
the  bishop  have  the  higher  seat?    On  Corpus  Christ! 
should  the  soldiers  kneel  or  was  uncovered   head 
sufficient?  And  so  on  to  the  point  of  weariness.  The 
governor  seldom  consulted  tlie  bishop,  preferring 
the  Jesuit  Lalemant.    Argenson  made  frequent  ap- 
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Ilis  authority,  but  as  usual  Paris  was  too  busy  witK 
other  things  or  would  not  be  bothered  by  those 
■  ttle  vexations.  Laval  complained  to  the  governor's 
brother,  a  councilor  of  state  in  France,  that  Ar- 
R-enson  ,fi-„ored  him  while  the  governor  wrote  his 
Irotler  hat  the  bishop  was  opinionated  and  had 
boasted  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked.  The  ud- 
shot  of  these  continual  spats  could  easily  be  pre^ 

any  fime     T,^°rT'''  ''"''''  '''''  '^^"''"^We  at 
any  time.     The  bishop  was  there  for  life.     Hence 

r'c^'lTin  icir"'"  ""°  ^°'  °"''  ^PP'>""^  ^-  •- 

fiJ'".^?™"  f-''''''''"^°"''  succeeded  him.  and  his 
first  act  showed  that  the  bishop  had  not  profited  by 
he  change.    He  declined  all  ceremony  on  landing'^ 
but  consented  to  visit  the  Jesuits  and  would  no 
g^  to  call  on  the  bishop.     He  was  an  old  soldier 

home    lo    •"T"    ^^'f;^^""-^''-     He   at   once   wrot 
hone    to    inform    the    government    what    a    rich 
land   It  w-as,   and  how  much   it  needed   men  a, 
n  oney.     But  the  go^•e^,ment  wr.s  just  then  in  a 
transuion  state.  Colbert  having  taken  the  reins  and 
rmtjiavmg  foi-mulated  a  policy,  so  New  France  had 

I.v^'r  f'^'. '"''-'«"  "P°"  "-hich  the  governor  and 
Uva  efinitely  and  violently  quarreled  was  the 
liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians.  It  was  a  sillv 
quarrel  on  the  governor's  part,  for  he  was  in 

at":  "LTe""-  ?^^^  !l?^  "-"  -  open  fricSn 
at  .all  on  the  question.  Governor  and  priests  had 
been  agreea  ,n  opposition  to  the  traffic  Perhaps 
tlie  governor  would  have  preferred  regulation  to 
prohibition,  but  officially  prohibition  wf  th  Lw 
winch  was  trequently  violated  as  prohibitory  laws' 
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often  are.    But  one  day  a  priest  came  to  Avaugoiir 
to  incercete  for  a  woman  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  had  been  sent 
to  prison.     Exactly  what  his  plea  was  is  not  known : 
probably  he  wished  only  to  secure  her  release  after 
a  considerable  term  of  punishment.     But  the  gov- 
ernor  took   umbrage   at    once   and    flamed    forth: 
''Since  selling  liquor  is  not  a  crime  for  this  woman, 
it  shall  not  lie  a  crime  for  anybody."  and  forthwith 
announced  that  the  prohibition  days  were  ended. 
As  a  chronicler  of  that  day  says.  "The  general  made 
It  a  pomt  of  honor  never  to  retract  the  hasty  ex- 
pression that  had  escaped  him,"    The  disorders  that 
followed  were  most  disgraceful.     The  whole  town 
of  Quebec  became  besotted.     Those  who  disliked 
the  priests— and  one  can  readily  see  how  they  might 
be  many— drank  and  Ix^came  drunk  in  order 'to  spite  Drunkards 
them.    Laval,  from  his  pulpit,  raged  and  threatened  """■'"'' 
but  to  no  effect.    At  length  in  solemn  procession  he  '" ''"" 
pronounced  excommunication  against  all  those  tak- 
ing part  in  the  traffic.     Even  this  did  not  avail,  and 
at  length,  almost  crazed  by  the  dissoluteness  and 
depravity  of  the  city,  Lavl  took  passage  for  France 
and  secured  the  recall  of  Avaugour.  and  chose  as 
his  successor  one  of  his  own  creatures,  on  whose 
obedience  he  was  sure  he  could  rely. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Avaugour's  administra- 
tion of  two  years  was  of  no  benefit  to  Canada.  It 
was  his  correspondence  with  the  young  king  which 
awoke  the  monarch  to  a  realization  of  the  riches  of 
New  France.  Louis  promised  that  an  adequate  force 
of  soldiery  should  be  sent,  and  actually  detailed  one 
of  his  courtiers  to  visit  the  colony  and  make  a  re- 
port on  its  needs.  These  attentions  at  the  hands  of 
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™::r::'*^  ^'"S  '"iffhtily  encouraged  the  colonists.  They 
da.ia„,,„  thought  somcthmfl;  was  goine  to  hinncn-  h„>  .u 
--.  were  deceive.,.  hL  Loufs  reflirilTed  ^'1  t^! 
gm,rs  and  the  royal  envoy's  recon,n,endalio„s  to 
KM  ,^'"'""  °''  '^^°  °f  F''«n^h  regulars  and 
bu.ld  a  fort  where  tl,e  Dutch  had  had  o,  e  t  Fort 
Oiange,  ,n  all  prohabih'ty  New  France  would  have 
grown  widely,  sanely,  an<l  strong.  Bu'  -'finter 
-..able  ars  in  Europe  .shut  the  king's  ^.ds" 
trumstry     .,,•«,  and  they  let  slip  a„  empire 

r„?,X,jhe  J"!''"'":"^  "!^  ^''^°P''  ^b5«^"«  in  France  that 
the  great  earthquake  occurred.  In  such  a  su,  Tsti- 
t.otjs  colony  that  catastrophe  could  not  take  pace 
without  an  extraordinary  number  of  visions,  dreams 

be  called  evidences  of  an  unsteady  brain.  Then 
they  «-ere  regarded  as  divine  manifestations.  The 
e  rthnuake  was  violent  but  not  disastrous,  shaking 
all  Canada  and  producing  extensive  and  peculiar 
geographical   ch:  -.es.      It   began   on   Febrl'ry   5 

summer''  The""""f  ''  '"'""'"^'^  throughout  the 
ment  occurred,  but  no  lives  were  lo^t 

When  Laval  returned  in  September,  after  an  a!>- 

only  a  ne\v  governor  but  the  news  0'  a  change  in 

As'sfcT^tlT'."'  °'  ""'""  ""''"''■    "^''^  0"«  H™^-'' 
Associates  had  returned  their  rights  to  the  king.  an<I 

deer  ed  ZrV'"  '  ''y''  ^"''^"''-     ^''^  '-'« 

posed  o\hr  '  '°'""'='^r  ^"""<^''  °f  Q>'^bec,  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  the  bishop  and  of  five  coun- 
c    .s,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  secretarv  to  1^ 
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Chosen  by  the  bishop  and  governor  jointly.  Since  ' 
the  governor  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
men  of  the  colony,  this  order  meant  at  the  outset 
at  least  that  the  entire  government  was  in  Laval's 
own  hands. 

Absolutism  is  vo  many  an  ideal  form  of  govern-. av„  „ 
ment.  Theoretically,  a  strong  man  at  the  head""""' 
makes  a  responsible  and  an  efficient  ruler.  In  prac- 
tise and  actually,  absolutism  is  always  the  worst 
form  of  government,  for  it  always  means  sooner 
or  later  arrogance,  then  favoritism,  and  then  cor- 
ruption without  remedy  or  recourse.  A  uemocracy 
will  inevitably  purify  itself,  for  by  its  very  ma- 
chinery it  enables  a  new  set  of  officials  or  a  new 
ring  to  secure  control,  and  no  new  ring  ever  gets 
power  except  by  a  pledge  to  remedy  evil  or  base 
conditions. 

There  never  was  any   real  democracy  in   Newcorn.p, 
France,   and   now   under  this  new   regulation   of"""'""" 
Colbert's  there  was  not  even  a  pretense  of  it.     ft"""'" 
is  not  pleas?nt  to  record  that  Laval,  in  forming  his 
council,  honored  men  who  he  should  have  known 
were   charged    with    speculation   and    fraud.      His 
action  in  this  matter  shows  how  warped  absolute 
power  can  make  an  honest  man. 

_    Two  of  the  men  whom  he  selected  for  membership  Dura«„ii 
in  the  council  were  Villeiay,  keeper  of  the  seals,  f""  ^''• 
and  Bcirdon,  attorney-general.    These  were  among'"' 
those  accused  by   Dumesnil  of  speculation.     This 
was  a  very  interesting  episode.     Dumesnil  had  been 
in  1660  sent  out  by  the  company  to  prot)e  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  especially' wifh  reference  to 
the  i)eltrics.     He  was  gi  -en  extraordinary  powers 
as  intendant,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  them. 
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At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  al- 
lowed to  engage  freely  in  the  fur  trade,  guarantee- 
ing  to  the  company  in  return  for  that  freedom  a 
ccrtani  number  of  skins  annually.  Of  course  a 
committee  was  necessary  to  achuinister  tin's  trust 
an.  tliat  conunittee.  acting  in  connection  with  sev- 
eral wealthy  merchants,  grabbed  the  trade  shut- 
ting out  the  inhabitants  at  large  and  creating  a 
monoHv.  For  thus  allowing  these  .uerchants  such 
a  rich  swag,  the  members  of  the  committee  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  received  a  very  handsome  per- 
centage. Thus,  m  the  lir.st  half-centurv  of  OueU-c's 
e.xistence.  we  see  growing  and  flourishing  a'system 
of  graft  which  we  have  been  fond  of  calling 'mod- 
ern and  of  associating  with  our  own  peculiar  civil- 

IT'T',  /^ ?,■■''  ""'  '°""P^  '^Sin^"^  "'•■'t  Dumesnil 
attacked  boldly  and  without  reserve.     The  conmiit- 
tee  or  council  was  shocked  and  indignantlv  denied 
Dumesnil  s  charges,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
acknowle.lgc  his  authority  as  in<|uisitor  and  judge 
As  often  m  such  cases,  the  populace  seemed  to  side 
with  the  thieving  officials.    One  day  Dumesnil  was 
attacked  on  the  street  and  beaten.     He  at  length 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  inhabitants  of  his  hon- 
esty and  wisdom,  and.  undoubtedlv,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  war  over  the  liquor  traffic,  some  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Queliec  would  have  been  put 
'n  jail.     As  It  was.  the  colony  was  in  constant  tur- 
moil.   The  councilors  were  called  upon  by  Dumes- 
nil to  disgorge  their  stealings  and  to  give  up  their 
offices.     They  afifected  to  ignore  him.     What  part 
the  governor  took  is  not  certain,  but  his  dissolution 
and  reorganization  of  the  council  were  probably  oc- 
casioned by  Dumesnil-s  charges.     With  ihe  return 
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of  Laval  and  the  news  that  Canada  liad  become  a  u„„„„,r 
royal  province,  Diiniesnil's  authority  at  once  ceased.  ""■■' 
Bomdon  and  Villcray  acted  (|uicklv  when  the  new '"'""' 
council  was  formed.     They  ordered  Dumcsnil's  ar- 
rest, and  with  ten  soldiers  went  to  Iiis  house  and 
seized  .all  his  nuhlic  and  private  papers.     He  was 
pUicky   enougli   to  denounce  them   openly,   and   in 
revenge  they  planned  to  put  liim  in  jail  until  the  last 
slnp  had  sailed  that  fall  for  France.     lUit  he  out- 
witted them  and  made  his  escape.     Little  good  did 
It  do  hini,  however,  for  G)lbert  seems  to  have  paid 
only  the  most  perfunctory  attention  to  his  char<res 
Indeed,  there  is  no  record  that  his  bill  for  services 
to  the  company  in  Canada  was  ever  paid. 

Mozy.   the  new  governor,  did  not  long  remain  Mi„ 
ni    Ignorance   of   the   character   of   his  councilors  """'«" 
U  hether  he  knew  that  they  were  corrupt  or  not  "'"' ''"" 
he  soon  saw  that  they  were   merely  the  bishop's 
creatures.     In  February,  1664,  he  wrote  La.  ,1  that 
he  had   been  deceived    in   Bourdon,   Villeray    and 
Auteuil.  ,an.l  demanded  that  tbev  absent  themselves 
from  the  council:  he  asked  that  the  bishop  should 
assent   to  their  expulsion   and   unite   with   him   in 
calling  for  a  popular  election  of  their  successors. 
Laval  was  astounded  at  the  act  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  his  creatine,  and  naturally  refused  to  allow 
b;s  favorites  to  be  removed.     This  quarrel  between 
hishop  and  governor  lasted  for  months.     The  gov- 
ernor made  a  capital  blunder  when  he  suggested 
such  a   thing  as  an  appeal  to   the  people.  '   Louis 
^1\    was  not  basing  his   rule  on  popular  assent, 
^o  when  Bourdon  and  Villerav.  whom  the  governor 
banished,  arrived  in  France,  thev  carried  with  them 
Laval  s   accusations  against  the  governor,  and  he 
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«^"-"  wa.  recalled  Before  the  new  viceroy  arrived  how- 
ever, Mezy  had  died  fron,  his  worries.  He  wasTn 
honest  man  who  had  been  dissolute  in  hi  Jouth! 
but  became  devout  and  pious  toward  the  end.  Had 
he  been  as  w.se  as  he  was  true,  the  resourceful  Lav' 1 
coul<!  not  have  prevailed  against  him. 
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TRACY'S    VKTORY   OVER    TIIi;    MOHAWKS 

TT  must  bewilder  the  reader  to  Ijc  told  nt  llii^  point 
^  that  another  change  came  in  the  control  of  the 
colony.  It  had  Ijceii  a  royal  province  only  a  year 
when.  May  24.  1664,  the  kins'  turned  it  ox-er  to  a 
new  and  great  corporation,  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, whose  dominions  readied  almost  to  the  ntter- 
most  ends  of  the  earth.  The  whole  western  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South  A  nerica 
the  Antilles,  cvf  course,  and  Xew  France  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  Florida,  constituted  the  mos*  of  this 
company's  hoklinfrs.  For  these  regions  in  America 
Louis  appointed  a  new  officer,  a  sort  of  viceroy,  as 
well  as  a  governor  and  intendaiit.  Alexandre  de 
Prouville.  Marquis  de  Tracy,  was  this  imperial  vice- 
roy ;  Daniel  de  Rumv.  Sienr  dc  Courcellcs  became 
governor,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Talon,  f^rst  inlendant  of 
i\ew  France. 

The  .Marquis  de  Tracy  was  a  liemenant-gcneral 
m  the  royal  army,  and  a  brave  and  etficient  officer 
I  lie  king  trusted  him  and  sent  with  him  the  Cari- 
gnan-Salieres  Regiment,  which  iiad  distinguished 
Itself  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks— the  first  regi- 
ment ever  sent  to  America  by  France.  Tracy's  en- 
trance into  Quebec  in  June.  1665,  was  a  military 
and  rehgicus  triumph.  Soon  afterward  came  the 
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Mock.  a,ul  s„ppl,cs.     -iracy  at  once  l,cffan  a  can,- 
P^.Rn   ap.,ns,    ,l,e   IrcK,„ois,   eslal,lisi,i„^   for,,  "t 

.ci  <  se      1  he  Rovernor,  Courcclies,  was  ex  en  more 
"x.ous  for  xvar  ,han  was  Tracj.,  an.l  „.-,r,e,    o. 
'"  m"lw,nter  aga,„.st  the  Iro,|uois.     Tracy  whs 
".tl,  a    cner  I,c  had  contra.tid  in  Mexico  on  1 
;yay  to  Canada.     Otherwise  he  wonUI  have  Trl 'i 
de .  s.ch  an  expedition  or  wouI<i  have  le.l  i, 
fZ,tr      '•>/-•>-)•    Conrcelles,  taking,  with   hint   th.rty 
.,..„„     ■^^Spmu  e-,„des,  set  ot,t  for  the  ]roc|Mois  conntry 
■y  the  old   route  that  Jo^ues  and  Chan,p!a,„  had 
o  lowed,  the  R,cheh-e„  River,     lie  had  L.  t  five 

snow  a,  d  tl,e  nttensny  of  cold  in  winter  in  that  vai- 

S  o,m  alter  storn,  iel)  n,»a  .h^n,,  and  f^reat  s.  f 
oung  en.ncd     Th,.  ,,ndes  los,  their  way  aTle,   „o 
'lonb,  by  ,he  brandy  they  got  at  Sle,  Tl  erlse   ^  d 
."^.ead  of  reaching  MuU.A  ,err,tory,    h  >•  ^n, 
■e  Dntch  v.llage  of  Schenectady  or  Cor   ?r     The 

Rone  away  to  make  xvar  nj.on  th?  Eries    and   ,o 

dam  ..,  V--'  M'""°""«  "'■-'t  New  An,s,er- 

dam  was  n„w  Xew  Y.rk.  and  the  Enghsh  rnled 

enongi,.   and    mvited    Co-irrpll,ic   or„i    i  • 

T.».p.du  enter  tltevilh^e.  but  he  "eclme!     Tl  '"'"   '"' 

.lonmurn,  •  ,    ,    /«  ■  '™t  "c  ' .eclnicd.    Thcrp  was  Hoth • 

.ot>u.b„    '■•<  to  do  but  march  hack  to  Qucl^  since  ther«  wv 
""  foe  ,0  nght.     The  dreary  retreat  was  harassed' 
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by  xagrant  bands  of  Ii<xn.ois,  but  cold  was  the 
greater  source  of  misery,  and  sixty  .>,fn  died  on 
lie  way  home.  The  expedition  was  a  miserable 
failure,  and  Courcelles  did  not  help  matters  by 
blammg  the  Jesuits  for  detaining  the  gu'dcs 

Cureellcs  and  the  French  generally  were' much 
d.scouraged  over  the  results,  but  they  had  no  reason 
to  be.     Tlie  savages  were  impressc.I  greatly  with 
the  martial    ippearance  and  bravery  ,f  the  French 
roops   and  hastened  to  sue  for  peace.     Tracy  had 
learned  to  distrust  such   representations,  and  sent 
a  Jesuit  pnest,  Bechefer,  to  the  Iroquois  country  to 
earn   ,f  ,he,r  penitence  was  genuine.      But  about 
this  time  came  the  news  that  a  part-  of  French 
officers  from  the  fort  at  Sorel.  believ'ing  the  Mo- 
hawks meant  peace,  went  hunting  nearby,  and  were 
kdled  or  captured  by  the  Mohawks.     Tracy  lost 
here  a  nephew  and.  in  addition,  a  cousin  was  car^ 
tured.     An  exi^dition  set  out  ai  once,  retook  the 
^aptives,  and  brought  to  Quebec  a  chief  who  pro- 

po.sble.  Other  Iroquois  representatives  came  to 
guebec,  among  them  a  Mohawk  chief,  Agriata. 
At  the  grand  council  thi.  chief  sat  beside  Tracy 
The  death  of  Chasy,  Tracy's  nephew,  was  men- 
toned,  and  Agriata,  like  Tannl.u.s.-r,  boaste.1  of 
k  I.T'rh  '"'.i'""'''"'^  ^hat  •  wa5  his  hand  that 
■■  ,  T'.    ^"°"BW  cried  the  stern  viceroy; 

that  shall  be  your  last  murder."  And  from  the 
feast  the  braggart  wa.s  led  forih  and  hanged  in  th,- 
presence  of  all  the  Iroquois  deputies.  That  act 
showed  that  a  strong  hand  was  at  the  helm  of  New 
i-rance.  It  struck  terror  throughout  the  whole  Iro- 
quois country,  and  that  terror  increased  when  Tracy 
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locked  up  the  other  env<jys  in  prison,  and  told  them 
he  had  done  wuh  peace  negotiations  and  meant  war. 
At  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  men  Tracy  set 
out  in  :ki.teniber,  1666,  for  the  iMohawk  country 
I'V  the  old  Champlain  route.  The  expedition  pro- 
ceeded by  strict  military  rules,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
trials  of  the  march,  good  time  was  maile  and  disci- 
pline maintained.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene  as  those 
si.\  hundreo  French  regulars,  si.\  hiindrc  :  Canadians, 
and  one  nuncired  Hurons  advanced  nvcr  the  bkes 
and  through  the  forests.  Foi  the  first  time  in  all 
histoiy  men  in  martial  array,  finely  uniformed  and 
accompanied  by  tends  of  music,  woke  the  ech(x;s 
with  bugle  calls,  and  startled  the  animals  of  that 
forest  through  which  in  after  years  many  other 
armed  forces  were  t  j  march. 

When  within  sight  of  the  Mohawk  towns  a  storm 
came  up,  but  the  army  rushed  on  without  waiting 
for  their  cannon,  and  assaulted  the  first  stronghold. 
The  savages  had  prepared  for  the  attack,  but  \Uk 
impetuosity  of  the  enemy  and  especially  the  rolling 
of  the  drums  terrified  them,  and  they  abandoned 
their  works  and  fled  to  the  next  town.  On  rushed 
the  colors  of  France  with  the  redoubtable  though 
aged  commander  in  the  van.  The  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  towns  fell  in  rapid  succession, 
and  by  nightfall  the  whole  Mohawk  co):mry  was 
in  ashes,  and  the  warriors  killed  or  in  retreat.  Few 
indeed  had  fallen,  so  precipitous  had  been  their 
flight.  Tracy  did  his  work  thoroughly.  Not  only 
were  the  towns  burned,  but  the  stores  c?  corr. 
except  what  the  victors  needed,  were  destroyed. 
Tracy  at  once  returned  with  his  command  to  Que- 
bec, where  he  was  received  with  the  honors  due 
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such  a  notable  exploit.  Governor  Nicliolls  of  New 
York  protested  in<ieed  against  the  expedition  as  an 
invasion  of  English  territory,  and  as  soon  as  it 
began  he  wrote  the  New  England  governors,  urg- 
ing them  to  join  him  in  sending  troops  to  destroy 
Tracy  s  army.  But  the  New  Englanders  thought 
It  best  to  mind  their  own  business  aid  refused. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  good  results  of  Tracy's 
campaign  became  manifest.      Deputies  even   from 
the  remote  nations  not  attacked  appeared  at  Que- 
bec in  .March  and  from  the  Mohawks  in  April      It 
;ad  been  a  terrible  winter  for  this  arrogant  iK^opIc 
and  their  pride  was  humbled.     Not  pride  but  fear 
made  them  tardy  in  sending  their  envoys.     Peace 
was  readily  secured,  and  it  was  a  lasting' peace   for 
It  endured  twenty  years.     Among  the  good  fruits 
Of  the  expedition  was  the  welcoming  of  the  Jesuits 
among  the  Iroquois.     They  went,   backed  by  the 
only  kind  of  argument  that  red  or  brown  races  can 
promptly  understand,  and  their  mission  was  a  suc- 
ces.s— a  meaning  contrast  to  the  foolish  mission  of 
Jogues,  behind  whom  stood  not  muskets  and  balls 
but  a  tenuous  pact  with  no  guaranty  except  the  word 
of  a  lying  people. 

Tracy  returned  to  France  the  next  year,  and  was 
received  with  honors  by  the  court.  Considering 
the  small  amount  of  time  he  was  in  Canada  less 
than  two  years,  he  accomplished  more  for  it 'than 
any  other  Frenchman  had  ever  done  before  Not 
only  was  the  savage  foe  subdued,  but  there  was 
peace  within.  Even  Laval  seems  to  have  forgotten 
to  fight  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  Parliament  House 
at  guebec  stands  Tracy's  name  among  the  others 
who  have  l)een  conspicuous  in  Canada's  history. 
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In  the  oM  Church  of  St.  Anne  de  Bcniipio  haiig-.s  a 
picture  presented  to  it  by  Tracy  in  gratitude  for  his 
preservation  from  the  sea  during  a  storm  while  on 
his  way  to  Quelx;c.  It  is  an  excellent  picture,  f'jr 
ahnost  alone  among  the  paintings  there  it  stands  out 
fresh  and  clear,  and  not  cracked  and  cheap.  But. 
except  in  these  two  places,  there  is  no  reminder  in 
Canada  of  the  splendid  and  enduring  work  done  bv 
the  great  viceroy. 

A    NEW    ERA    UNDER    TALON 

After  Tracy's  departure  the  colony  devoted  itself 
to  the  new  task  of  government.     Courcelles   was 
governor,  but  he  was  overshadowed  first  by  Tracy 
and  then  by  Talon,  the  intendant.     This  new  oflicer 
seems  tn  I,ave  been  devised  as  a  sort  of  spv  on  the 
governor  and  the  bishop.     Officiallv,  the  intendant 
was  the  supreme  court  of  the  colonv.  but  actually  he 
was  the  personal  representative  of  t'he  king.   He  con- 
trolled the  finances,  the  public  works,  anil  the  courts. 
Colbert  had  especially  enjoined  upon  the  intendant 
that  he  must  teach  tlie  clergy  to  keep  their  hands  off 
civil  power.    Laval's  triumphs,  in  the  long  run.  cost 
him  dear.     Talon  held  this  balance  admirably.     In 
fact  his  whole  career  was  inspiring  for  New  France. 
He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  trade  revived. 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  search  for  mines,  to  seek 
new  passages  to  the  West,  and  to  open  up  trade  with 
the    Uest  Indies.     He  built  a  ship,   established  a 
brewery,  and  encouraged  agriculture.     He  kept  me-  v 
moriahzmg  the  king  and  Colbert  on  the  need  of  ^ 
immigration,  and  he  constantly  urged  the  seizure  of 
^.ew  \ork,  in  order  th.-it  New  F      ce  might  have 
another  outlet  to  tlie  sea.     Indeed    .  would  require 
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pages  to  tell  the  number  of  enterprih-fs  in  which 
he  \v;is  engaged  for  the  upbuilding  of  Xo«-  France 
Ihe  Cangnan  Regiment  was  no  longer  neede  1 
aganist  the  savages,  and  he  secured  its  disband- 
ment,  an<l  some  settled  in  Canada.  To  the  soldiers 
large  grants  of  land  were  made,  and  from  this 
source  some  of  the  leading  and  most  honored  frm- 
ilies  of  Canada  sprang. 

It  mu.st  strike  the  most  superficial  observer  that 
Canada  with  the  epoch  of  Tracy  and   Talon   en- 
ered  upon  a  new  era.     ^Vhoever  it  was  that  turned 
he  van,  and  fickle  but  great  king's  fancv  at  that 
tme  toward  Canada  wrought  for  that  siruggling 
colony  a  great  Ijoon,    ^\•lK.ne^•er  Louis  went  into  any 
^  enterprise  he  <lid  it  with  his  whole  heart.     When 
Lava!    assumed    the    spiritual    oversight    of    New 
France  its  total  European  ,>opulation  was  not  more 
ban  two  thousand  five  hundre.l,  of  which  Quebec 
had  eight  luuKlred.     When,  ten  years  later,  Tracy 
anded   m   Quebec   it   contained   but   se^■entv-scven 
houses.     What  Canada  needed  first  in  order'  to  be- 
come worth  considering  was  not  more  missionaries 
or    after  Tracy's   regime,   more  troops,   but   more 
actual  inhabitants.     That  lack  the  king  determined 
to  supply.     The   impulse   which   sent   with   Tracy 
many  .settlers  from  France  did  not  die  out.     Even 
before  the  time  of  Tracy  and  Talon  the  king  had 
begim  sending  shijiloads  of  immigrants.     But  when 
he  .saw  hoH    the  colony  was  thriving  after  peace 
was  secured  with  the  Iroquois  and  a  solid  basis  tor 
government   aiul  society  was  made,   he  redoubled 
Ills  ctturls  .-md  opened  his  purse  more  widely.     Most 
of  the  settlers  came  from  Normandy,  and 'in  many 
cases  they  were  given  bonuses  and  land.     While 
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the  records  are  incomplete,  it  is  evident  that  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  greatest  inimigr;ition  activity 
the  king  sent  out  over  one  thousand  iettlers  annu-  ^ 
ally.     Al  first  these  settlers  were  only  men  or  men  ' 
with  families,     Later  shiploads  of  girls  were  sent ' 
over,  and  match-making  was  carried  on  in  a  sy,s- 
tcmatic  manner.    The  chroniclers  describe  with  sol- 
cinn  details  the  scenes  when   (he  ship  arrived  at 
Quelx'C.     The  girls  were  taken  into  large  halls   and 
visited  there  by  the  bachelors,  who  made  their  choice 
on  the  spot.     Any  girl  could  reject  any  offer    but 
usually  all  were  paired  off  quickly,  and  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  prevailed   earlier  in  Jamestown. 
i^ew  bad  women  uere  in  the  lot.    With  these  abun- 
dant oijportunities  to  embrace  matrimony,  celibacy 
was  not  only  discouraged  but  was  unpopular  and 
penalized.      Bachelors   were  not   allowed   to  hunt, 
fish,  or  trade  with  the  Indians.     Bounties  were  of- 
fered for  children,  and  larger  ones  for  large  fam- 
ilies.    Uith  great  satisfaction  Talon  informed  the 
king  one  summer  that  most  of  the  y<aing  women 
sent  out  in  the  preceding  year  were  i^ognant.  and 
the  next  year  that  between  six  hundred  and  seven 
hundred  children  were  born  in  the  colony.     Race 
suicide  was  not  dreamt  of  in  those  halcvon  days 
Jt  may  be  well  to  rememljer  that  at  the  same  time 
child-bearing  was  encouraged  at  Plvmouth  and  Bos- 
ton   but  by  different  methods.     A   Massachusetts 
widow  was  not  only  expected  but  almost  ordered 
to  marry  again  if  she  had  a  chance,  the  ministers 
and  the  ruling  bodies  laying  on  the  injunction. 
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Tirr   si:rr;N'ru-7!rAr.   temri: 

Ti,K  system  of  l,,n,I-holding  in  New  France  was  a 
urv.val  of    eudal  days.'     No  one  wa.  really  held 

certain  o,  Ins  favorites,  chiefly  noblemen,  called 
seisncnirs,  tracts  of  land  as  a  reward  for  their 
ernces  to  n,m.  and  the  only  payment  they  made 

to  the  kn  ff  was  in  military  service  when  calle.l  upon. 

These  holdings  were  divided  hy  the  '■seiRncnr"  into 

tZ    ■  n'""  ,"'""'  """"'•"'''  "'^"-^  ^'"^'^  -"- 

tairer.     Over  these  renters  or  censitaires  the  sei- 
gneur had  much  power,  administering  justice  and 

sort?    o'r  1  "'",'  '^"■'  "^'>'  ^°^  ^-'-^  °f  "'I 
sorts      Only  when  the  crime  was  treason  or  mur- 

r  did  the  general  officers  of  the  crown  step  in. 
Iri  fact,  the  general  character  of  the  seigneurs  of 
W  France  resembled  in  a  startling  manner  the 

rust  magnates  and  monopolists  of  the  present 
da).  A  seif.neurs  censitaires  were  compelled  to 
grind  their  grain  at  the  seigneu's  mill  and'pav  him 

fcned  h,s  hokhng  to  another,  the  seigneur  received 
one-twelUh  of  the  amount  paid.  Thi^;  svstein  m'le 
of  each  seigneury  a  sort  of  village,  and  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  was  the  only  tneans  of  trausporta- 
on,   the  result   was  that  the  censitaires   lived  on 

as  possible.     This  meant  that  the  farms  were  very 
narrow,  and  we  see  these  little  ribbons  of  land  ex- 
!£!!!tog  along  the  St.  Lawrence  in  0„.h...  P.!^ 
,  '5°"'  ",'"'1  •™<l  <^>^h.iustive  troatment  of  this  most  intricl^ 
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ince  to-flay.  There  is  a  story  about  a  farm  so  nar- 
row that  a  tree  on  it  shaderl  three  farms!  This 
system  was  productive  of  much  grepariousness,  but 
It  did  not  tend  to  tlie  stanch  individualism  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  in  their  lonciv  homes  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  prairie.  Ytt  it  remained  in  effect 
m  French  Canada  until  1S54. 

Throughout  all  this  time  we  are  struck  with  the 
sudden  obscurity  of  Laval,  Xeithor  be  nor  tbc 
'.-hurch  seem  to  play  the  consnicumis  part  they 
bad  enjoyed  in  civil  affairs.  This  was  ex,.,nlv  what 
Talon  was  ordered  by  Colbert  to  accomplish  At 
times  Governor  Courcelles  would  sputter  out  at 
some  of  the  aggressions  of  the  bishop  or  the  Jesuits 
but  Talon  was  usually  able  to  hold  him  in  check 
and  prevent  explosions.  Yet  the  king  was  liberal 
to  generosity  in  maintaining  the  clergy.  Out  of  the 
3'5../.o  francs  which  in  one  year  he  gave  for  th" 
support  of  the  colony,  28.000  francs  were  assigned 
to  the  church,  chiefly  for  the  support  of  the  parish 
priests.  ^ 

While  thes^  improvements  and  this  growth  were 
going  on  ,n  that  little  stretch  of  water  and  land 
between  Montreal  and  Tadoussac,  it  must  not  l>e 
supposed  that  the  love  for  exploration  and  discovery 
which  inflamed  the  blood  of  Cartier  and  Champlain 
\yas  not  m  other  Frenchmen  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  True,  bv  this  time  probnbly 
few  men  expected  to  find  India  by  sailing  west  but 
many  yet  hoped  to  find  that  great  sea  of  which  In- 
oian  tra<lition  was  full.  We  are  thus  introduced  to 
a  new  line  of  pioneers  in  the  names  of  Jolict  Mar- 
quette, and,  greatest  of  all,  La  Salle. 
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THK     RKVn-AL    OF    K  XPLORATION 

i  After  the  .leatl,  of  Champlain  no  one  stepped  for- 
^  vvarrl  to  take  Ins  ,,lace  in  exploration  and  discovery, 
li-se  ul,o  may  l,ave  yearned  to  accomplish  sonie- 
l.mg  were  held  hack  by  fear  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Iro-inois  an<!  by  the  absorption  of  the  colony  in 
■■fl.Kious   zeal.     A   complete  paralysis  came   upon 
explnration  through  the  nnirder  of  Rreljcuf  and  his 
colleagues,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Huron  mis' 
smns  and  people.     For  years  Xew  France,^  as  we 
have  seen,  consisted  of  quaking,  trembling  traders 
and  pncsts  living  in  villages  practically  alwavs  sur- 
rmmde.i   by  savage   foes.      The   West,   where   the 
Hurm  m.sMons  had   flourished,   lay   des<,Iatc  and 
alone    save   for  occasional   Iroquois  excursions   in 
search  of  game  or  of  some  poor  remnant  of  ,he 
Hurons   whom   they  nnght   surprise  and   destroy 
Mit  gradually  these  expeditions  ceased.     Far  north 
about  Lake  Superior  and  in  secluded  places  on  Lakes 
iluron  and   Michigan,  lived  tri1>cs  of  various  na- 
----  fonalities.     ^Ve  have  already  traced  the  IlTrons  to 
1-ake  Superior;  and  near  them  dwelt  I-oncs.  Illinois 
i^ioux,  Pottawattamies,  and  many  others.     The  in- 
trei^.d  Jesuits,  traveling  the  Ottawa,  found  out  these 
hiduig  places  and  established  missions  among  them 
The  chief  of  these  were  Ste.  Marie  du  Saut,  at    he 
outlet  ot  Lake  Superior,  an.l  St,  Esprit,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  same  lake,  where  the  Hu- 
rons  and  other  tribes  lived.     These  tribes  dwelt  in 
fairly  assured  harmony  until  the  Sioux  broke  the 
peace  aiu!  drove  out  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  so  far 
that  they  ventured  to  return  to  the  old  Huron  coun- 
try, where,  to  their  great  surprise  and  thanksgiving, 
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the  Iroquois  did  not  disturb  them,  heing  wasted  by 
recent  wars  and  having  felt  the  ir.in  han.l  of  Tracy. 
It  was  anionf,'  these  that  a  Jesuit  priest,  Jacques,  or 
James  ^L•u■quette,  was  sent.  We  shall  hear  of  him 
affain. 

Talon,  the  fjreat  intcndanf.  had  lieanl  at  Quebec 
of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Lake  Sujicrior  and 
Ilunin  regions,  and  eaperly  sought   from  returned 
missionaries  for  some  account  of  the  character  and 
value  of  the  country.     But  thev  were  so   full  of 
missionary  ze.il,  and  so  few  of  them  saw  the  eco- 
nomic or  even  physical  side  of  tli.-  couiurv  tliat  his 
inquiries  were  rcsultless.    Then  he  determine.:  him- 
self to  .send  an  expedition  to  that  country.     In  1670 
he  despatched  iJaumont  de  Saint  Lusso'n  to  search 
for  copper,  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  ilie  country  in  the  name  of  I  ouis  XIV. 
Nicolas   Perrot,   as   interpreter,   and   a   few    other 
men   went   along.      Perrot   had   an  acute   case   of 
cacoelhcs  scribcndi,  and    0  it  we  are  indebted  f.ir 
a  fair  account  of  this  epc-    i-marking  journey.   They 
proceeded  to  the  Superic     region,  and  by  couriers 
and  Perrot's  enterprise  they  notified  all  the  Indian 
tribes  to  meet  the  governor's  envoy  at  Ste.  Marie. 
The  iTieeting  took  place  on  May  14,  1671,  and  was 
a  solemn  afifair.     Father  Dablon  and  three  other 
Jesuit  priests  were  present.     A  larg^  woo<Ien  cross 
was    erected    and    blessed    by    Dablon.     Then    St 
Ursson  dramatically  proclaimed  the  assumption  of 
all  this  region  by  the  king  of  France,  and  assured 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  protecting  hand.     Salutes 
were  fired  by  the  French,  and  the  Indians  yelled  in 
response.     Then  Father  Allouez  addressed 'the  red- 
skins 111  one  of  the  most  Hamboyant  speeches  ever 
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Till      11  Krl'MI.XAHV     lllSIMin-     (l).'    (AVM.s 

rc.■,.,,l,^l,.||lH■laM^l,l.■jc•s,„l^      lly  h.usi,,,^  „f  ,|u- 
KU-.ltlWss  ,.|    Ins  kllll^  lie  IIKMMI,  ,.i   ,■,„„„.    ,,,  I,,  ,1,1 
l-H'>>llK-s.u.,f;cMlulllKT  u,.„l,|.,lu.,^■  (...„    |,„„ 
■""    l"-M,l>,.v,v      ll,m,.,Mlv.l,..u   llu.  I„„K  Imw; 
<l<vl.nv,lll,.„    I,.,,,..  „,„,|,,  p,.,,,,,,,  1^,,,^ ,_,^^^.|,^. 

"••"'"■'  lM"K'I.Hnl,vnK,.  „:„■,, K.MMM  l„m  .  I,,-  m.t' 
MMKillv  u.Mi  11,1,.  luttl.-.  an,!  killol  s,,  ,„,,„v  ,,f  l„s 
tMunncs  that  l!,oy  hmiM  n„l  l,c  cmiiiIoI,  I„,  |„,„s,. 
vv.is  innl..  an.lalKilflonK.-m.lhi.  .,n„v,  ,ta,nol 
:'  i>"'l'"M  MKM.-aiul  ,nnro  of  il,o  .s;,,,,,.  sr„rt  x,„|, 
i"K  tM.lhc,  >-.„„o  ,.|-  ,1,0  .xpal.lio,,.     \„  o,|,|,..,   was 

'";';''■,•""'  '^'-  '•"-"'  ■'u,i  iv,„„ ,  ,',„„„„, 

III   C^'lll'liCf, 

So  l.u-  s,,  j;,hhI,  said  Talon,  l,„i  „c  must  lln.l  i|„. 
l.HMl  l.ivo,-.  ol  «1„,-1,  cvoM  failin-  ha.l  lu'ai.l  n,„l 
iK'sonpi.oas  ol  wluci,  In.Iian  cim-fs  had  ..ivn.  ,„ 
Talon  HI  (InclHV.  So  he  o.nniissi,,,,.,!  I.o„fs  |„l,c, 
to  go  lorth  and  Cn,!  it.  Mcanwlnlc  another  ex,K 
chlion  had  ahcady  started  in  that  ,l,reclion  I  et  ns 
rctraeeonr  steps  and  ^e,  ,ts  s„.r.v  an,l  the  story  of 
Its  leailcr.  La  Salle. 

I.A    SALIF. 

His  fiill  name  was  Rene- Robert  Cnvelier.  the  Sieur 
dc  la  Salle,  1  le  wa.s  horn  at  Konen  in  164 ,,  the  son  of 
a  prosperon.s  niereliant.  Like  nia,iy  of  il,e  ,„cn 
connected  with  tile  early  history  of  Canada,  he  ha,l 
H-en  trained  l,y  Jesuits.  Indeed  he  is  said  to  have 
heen  a  novice  in  the  sixiety.  There  is  a  story  thai 
iie  came  to  distrust  and  hate  the  order,  and  while 
m  the  seminary  escaiK-d  and  sailed  f,.r  America, 
trohably  ,t  ,s  untrue,  althouRh  there  are  abundant 
evidences  that  througliout  his  life  in  America  he 
dishked  and  distrusted  the  Jesuits.  At  any  rate  in 
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''•'■'■.  .11   the  .,,;,■  ,,(   lur.ilv  IliKv,   !„■  ,,,„„.   ,,, 

■"l-i.   "I"ir  lur.l  ;,„  ,.|,|ri    l„..ll,,M     A|,|„.    |,.  ,„  , 

'"•'■•  ■"'   ^'•l|"l'n,  |„„..,       |„,   s,,l|,.  |,„|  ,.,1,    , 

'";■""":•  '"■  "■'""■ Willi   llir    |,-M,il,      V   l.,u 

"''"•"""^■■  T1m'.iI.I.i-Iiv,.,|^  Mil  II,.    , ,,!„.,  s„| 

'""■''"   ■"  ;'"""""1.    ■• II'-"     l.i    .Vill..    I.„i„,l    ,, 

'"••'".v    "Tl,,,,,,,.    ..„    ,U,    I,,,,,,,,    „,    1,^..,,.^ 

■■"■■'m-_     0„nl„.,.     „„w     SM|„-|„„     nf     ,„„„,,„., 

I  •■I   V.l<-  w.s  (1„.  iv|„.  „f  „,,i,  ||„.v   n.„il,.,|  i„  ..,.,: 

.■"lal.li.linl  ,.„„„„j,Ml,r„,,  ,.„..|  (I,,.;   ,„..„l,.  ,,  ,-,  ,„|  ni 

l-lMiriMo   l..r.,„i,.   ,.,..„-!y   .1    f..,„l.,l    l„„l    „f    XvJ 

■■■I".-.   liaMiiMHit;  .„  ,.„l,,v,,„.  (1„-M„|  an.l  .ur.,,.  • 

m^rn.M„,H.„„.„.i„,„„.  |,„,,.„,„     ,.,„,„„.,,„„■, 

■'.''■'"^  "f  -^nKr.is  v,s,l,.,|  I„„i,-„„l  ,„1,|  inn,  „f  ;, 
"vrr  ,-;,l|,.,l  III,,  (ilii,,  I,,.,.,.,,,,,,  ,,r  ,,  ^,^^,^^  ^1^^^'^^'' 
wlii.l,  w.is  vciy  Inn^'  .nnd  (lowcl  i„i„  ,i„.  c,.,'  ''""  ' 
M-n,,,  ||,;„  ,„„n,<.Ml  f,n,^l„.  ,..,„l  f,„  ir.i.liMtj 
soo.ncil  ll,(-  v.M-.cst  ,ln„ln,Tv  f,  I.,-,  S.,llr  Tl,,.  „., 
si'M.  for  |„o„..,.,-i„f;  ,.„„l  ,lis,-ov..rv  I,.k1  r.,|  i,„„  |,i, 
I'l'""  ■  ;'"'l  ■•'s  ,sn„„  ;,s  tiK.  winter  u,-,s  j;.„„.  |„.  ,,,. 

sm,,!,-,   ,1,.  nv.T  t„  (),„.|.,.,.  ,„  .,.,.K- ;„,|  ai„l  .-...hori- 

'■"'""  f>-'>'"  'iK'  o.lony-s  |„....,|  f,„  ,„  ,,.^    ,,    ,„ 

fiixl  ami  ,k-scoml  the  Ohio  ,„  i,s  „„„„I,.  T,-,|..„  aivl 
C  o„n-Hlos  wen.  more  than  ^r-;,.)  ,,,  ^,iv,.  ,1„.  la,,,.,-.  |,„t 
lu7<-..„Mnotaffnr,|,l„f,.nn,.r.  Retnr„i„tr  ...  Mon- 
treal, he  ,,ro,,ose,I  the  rather  a.rlacl'.ns  arrangement 

will    i.e.S„p,,iansth,attheyl„,yl,,.,Kthela,tlthe 
■H   don,a,e,I  to  him.     Otherwise  his  expe,lition  wa- 

mpossil.le.     \y,tho,.t  mneh  hesitation  Ouevlns  ron- 
^ente,!.      le  then  toM   I.a  Salle  that  he  had  heen  „ 
Priparniff  for  an  expedition  intr.  the  Nipissine  coun- 
try, where  they  ha<l  heard  of  heathen  savages      Uul 
when   the   prie.sts   went  to  (Juebec   to  secure  their 
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outlil,  (  uuifclks  urpcil  that  tlicy  clianpe  their  plans 
ami  jr.iii  [.a  Salic.  I  ho  idea  did  imt  api^-al  to  U 
Salle,  liiit  iK-cause  of  its  obvious  tiiiaiicial  advantages 
he  coiiseiUeil,  and  on  jnly  6  they  set  unt  from  l.a- 
chine.  In  the  parly  were  twenty-four  men  with 
seven  canoes,  Ijcsidcs  the  Scnccas,  who  acted  as 
..<!.  Kuides.  Hy  the  ist  of  .August  they  had  reached 
Lake  Ontario,  and  a  few  days  later  they  were  wel- 
.  eoinerj  at  lromlc(|Ui)it  Hay,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake.  Iiy  some  Senccas,  who  invited  them  to  their 
town,  a  few  miles  away. 

The  invit.ition  was  accepted,  and  the  reception 
the  iMviich  received  could  not  be  criticized  on  the 
score  of  conli.iliiy,  althoiif;h  the  peneral  conditions 
of  liltli  and  the  dot;  meat  the  savacfes  with  R-rcat 
l)ride  set  before  them  did  not  tickle  the  palates  of 
the  epicures.  It  was  only  when  the  French  spoke 
of  K'lin,!,'  farther  that  this  cordiality  prew  less  pro- 
noimced— an  Indian  trait  which  we  have  seen  exhib- 
ited in  Cartier's  day  and  many  times  since.  The 
Senccas  soon  furnished  them  the  entertainment  of 
the  torture  of  a  prisoner,  which  greatly  distressed 
the  whites,  but  which  they  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. The  Senccas  either  would  not  or  could  not 
,  give  them  a  puidc.  A  month  passed  in  this  way, 
until  at  length  an  Indian  from  another  Iroquois 
colony  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  offered  to  take 
them  to  his  town,  where  they  could  lie  shown  an- 
other route  to  the  Ohio.  They  were  glad  to  accept, 
and  going  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  they 
soon  reached  the  Indian  village,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  roar  of  Niagara.  Here  thev  were 
warmly  welcomed,  anu  a  guide  was  promised  to 
take  them  to  the  Ohio  within  six  weeks.  All  re- 
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joiccd.  .iiiil  the  expedition  liaU  st^irted  when  they 
hr.inl  lli.it  tu(j  I'TeiKhiiitn  hail  just  arnvtit  at  a 
iitiKliLoriiif;  villa^'c.  At  imcf  they  Imrricd  u>  sec 
them,  aii(J  there  ior  the  hist  time  two  men  iiiel 
whose  names  are  yoked  to^etlier  in  exploration 
annals.  'I  hey  were  joliet  an.l  La  Salle.  Johct  had  i.. 
hcen  sent  l>y  Talon  on  another  expedition,  to  search  '■ 
f"r  .-i  copiKT  ii.inc  in  the  Lake  SiiiK-rior  rejiions. 
aiKl  was  on  his  way  home  from  an  unsncccssftil 
venture,  lie  told  all  the  La  Salle  p.irty  f.l  his  wan- 
ileriiiffs  and  of  the  K^'ncral  condition  of  the  Indians 
111  tlial  neiKhljorluKxl.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the 
inipionsaiid  heathenish  slate  in  which  the  I'^.tLiual- 
taniie.s  lived.  The  Snlpitiaiis  had  binned  with  eiuv 
at  the  prodipions  results  of  the  Jesuits'  lalx)rs,  and 
thiy  at  once  decided  to  abandon  the  simple  ex- 
ploration journey  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost  Pottawattamies.  La  Salle  protested.  The 
whole  Su[)erior  region,  he  iwinted  out,  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  would  brook 
no  comjietition.  Rut  they  would  not  be  persuaded  rii 
apinst  their  thirst  for  filory,  and  pushed  on.  La  '^'^ 
Salle  pleaded  illness  and  remained  behind. 

We  shall  not  follow  these  priests  in  detail,  and 
we  can  not  follow  La  Salle  at  all.  La  Salk  's  warn- 
ing to  the  priests  was  prophetic.  After  ni.ny  ad- 
ventures and  making  the  first  recorded  passage  of 
the  Strait  of  Detroit  by  white  men,  they  reached 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Two  Jesuit  priests,  Dablon  and 
Marquette,  were  there,  and,  while  they  were  cordial, 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  as  missionaries  in  that 
region  the  Sulpitians  were  not  wanted.  So,  with  a  ti„ 
guide  furnished  by  the  Jesuits,  they  followed  the'"^ 
old  trail  home  to  Montreal.  I  have  said  we  can 
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not  follow  La  Salle.    That  is  one  of  the  numerous 
puzzles  in  history. 

But  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  what  occurred 
to  La  Salle  during  the  two  years  of  which  all  rec- 
ords are  lost  or  are  so  confused  as  to  defy  intelli- 
gent identification.  It  is  of  no  account,  because 
nothing  that  he  did  then  influenced  him,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  or  influenced  others  of  his  time.  If,  as 
some  chronicles  allege  and  a  recent  romance  of  La 
Salle's  life  puts  it,  he  actually  made  his  way  to  the 
IMississippi  during  those  years,  he  can  yet  in  no 
proper  sense  be  called  the  discoverer  of  the  Missis- 
Missi..'ppi  sippi.  He  may  ha\-e  seen  it,  but  he  did  not  un- 
co\er  or  dis-covcr  it  to  any  one.  We  are  prettv  sure 
that  over  a  century  before  him  De  Soto  saw  and 
his  corpse  was  buried  in  the  Mississippi,  but  l>e- 
cause  he  left  no  definite  facts  about  the  river  and 
his  successors  did  not  follow  and  improve  upon  his 
findings,  we  can  not  call  De  Soto  that  river's  discov- 
erer. In  the  same  way  we  are  right  in  declaring 
that  Columbus  did  discover  America,  for  although 
Ericson  and  a  thousand  other  white  men  may  have 
been  in  America  before  Columbus,  nothing  came  of 
their  work,  while  his  proved  the  real  un-co\-erv  of 
America. 

We  are  pretty  certain,  on  the  whole,  that  La  Salle 
after  leaving  the  Sulpitians  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Ohio,  probably  by  means  of  the  guides  offered  his 
party  before  Joliet  was  encountered,  and  that  he 
descended  to  the  rapids  where  Louisville  now  stands. 
That  he  went  any  farther  is  improbable,  for  if  T^ 
Salle  had  discovered  the  Great  River  he  was  not  so 
modest  a  man  as  to  keep  it  to  himself,  especially 
since  in  a  short  time  he  was  to  hear  the  names  of 
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the  others,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  bruited  about  theLaSaiic, 
world  as  the  discoverers  of  that  great  river.     Prob-  "'°"'' 
ably  he  returned  to  Alontreal  and  prepared  for  his  T,',""' 
second   journey,   whicli   we  know   he  took   in  the 
following  year,   1671.     In  that  journey  he  visited 
Detroit,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  prob- 
ably the  Illinois.    We  are.  therefore,  fairly  sure  that 
La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio  and  probably  the  Illi- 
nois, but  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  in  those 
two  years  he  ever  saw  the  Mississippi.    Certainly  he 
did  not  discover  it. 
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■jV/TEANWHILE  the  expedition  vvliicli   did  dis- 
^^■*-  cover  the  Mississippi  to  the  world  was  under 
way.    On  JoMet's  return  to  Quebec  he  was  not  repri- 
manded by  Talon,  but  was  told  to  prepare  at  once 
for  a  fjreater  mission.     Just   whv  Talon   selected 
Joliet  it  is  difficult  to  see      Probably  it   was   be- 
cause of  his   vigorous  physique,   youth,   and   cour- 
age.   Otherwise  he  had  no  especial  fitness.     In  only 
one  other  way  is  his  choice  noteworthy;  he  was  a 
native  of  Canada.     Thus  New   France  had  gone 
along  so  far  in  her  history  as  to  ]x  able  to  furnish 
a  son  to  do  something  worth  while— the  first  son 
who  we  know  did  achieve  any  big  thing.     Indeed 
so  old  was  New  France  that  its  father,  Champlain 
had  been  dead  ten  years  before  Joliet  first  saw  the 
light,  for  he  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1645,  antl  was 
thus  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  started 
on  this  memorable  journey.     It  was  thought  advis- 
able to  have  a  companion  and  a  priest  with  him, 
and  Ut  accordingly  selected  IMarquette,  whom  we 
have  seen  m  his  company  at  least  once  before     He 
found  ivl-rquette  at  the  Point  St.  Ignace  mission- 
house. 
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W'c  have  few  facts  concerning  the  early  hfe  of 
this  priest,   fur  whom   ininiortahty  was   dawning. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  his  previous 
history  in  any  way.     He  was  born  in   France  in 
1638,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
After  eleven  years'  study  he  came  to  Canada    and 
in  i6ri8  entered  the  f^eld  in  which  Joliet  found  him. 
At  first  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Esprit,   near  the   extreme  western   point  of  Lake 
Superior.     There  he  heard  of  the  Great  River,  as 
the  Indians  called  it  and  as  it  is  called  in  its  orig- 
inal Indian  form  to-day.     He  longed  to  visit  it,  but 
he  presumed  it  would  be  a  journey  of  great  length 
and   terrible  hardships.     Yet   by  going   less   than 
twenty-five  miles  through  the  woods  he  could  have 
reached  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  in  one  day  could 
have  floated  down  to  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the 
Falls  of  St,  Anthony.     It  is  almo.st  impossible  to 
understand  why  Marquette  did  not  know  this   or 
if  knowing  it,  why  he  did  not  try  to  make  the  jour- 
ney.    Possibly  the  sudden  and  fierce  attack  upon 
the  Hurons  by  the  Sioux,  the  Iroquois  of  the  West 
e.xplains  his  failure.     It  was  'he  remnant  of  this 
band  of  Hurons  that  he  had  gathered  at  St.  Ignace 
and  o'-er  whom  he  was  exercising  spiritual  over- 
sight when  Joliet  arrived  and  proposed  the  new 
expedition, 

Marquette  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect,  for  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  he  had  long  prayed  for 
to  see  the  Great  River  and  to  bring  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  Illinois,  who,  when  he  was  at  St.  Esprit 
had  begged  that  he  come  and  preach  to  them.  Oti 
May  17,  1673,  they  started  in  two  birch  canoes  with 
only  five  other  men,  taki  ^  the  southwestward  route, 
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passing  tl,e  Strait  of  Michilin^ckinac  anrl  coasting 
along  the  northwestern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
At  length  the)-  entered  Green  Bay  on  their  way  to 
the  Jesmt  mission  at  its  head.  Before  proceeding 
farther  they  made  a  little  trip  to  visit  the  Menom 
mees  at  the  north.  These  Indians  received  them 
corchally,  but  on  learning  of  their  pttrpose,  warned 

^ohmg  daunted.  tl,e  travelers  continued  on  their 

T:  ^''I'T  ^"■''"  ^'■'>'  "'^>-  "•«"'  "P  ^ox  River 
an  around  the  rapids  of  that  little  but  treacherous 
■stream.  Presently  they  came  to  a  town  of  Miamis 
Mascoutms,  and  Kickapoos.  They  were  cordiTlv 
Rreeted  because  Fathers  Dablon  .and  A  louez  , 
ns.ted  these  tribes  f^ve  years  before  and  erec  e 
here  a  large  wooden  cross.     This  point  was  t     n 

Z^I^'T^'''^  ^''-"-"  of  France  and  Cl'nV 
Mmt>.    The  Frenchmen  asked  for  guides  to  reach 

tp^nvwaT--  """"^  """  ^'-^^b  furnished  S 
the  party  was  gu.n  a  hearty  Godspeed  in  approved 
Indian  fashion.  It  was  not  long  before  thev  ca  ne 
o  the  portage,  and  after  going  onlv  a  mile  and  a 
hal    through  the  woods  and  marsh  thev  rea  h  ^  the 

at  an™-  "'  '"  ""'^  P"''"'"'"^^>'  J°-->-  -ere 
It  was  on  the  17th  of  J,me,  1673.  that  loliet  and 
Marquette  saw  rolling  swiftly  southw  d  a  r^ 
angles  with  the  Wisconsin  a  stream  whose  identtv 
could  not  be  mistaken.     The  little  city  of  PraS  du 

-4  Of  rtr^r^n-^™,^  hS 

joy  of  r  .ssage  on  tt  by  steamer  or  canoe  or  sail- 
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boat  can  easily  understan.l  the  tl.rill  of  ,kU0n  wl,ich 
Marquette  felt  m  gliding  on  its  boson,.     Bnt  no 
o-day  can  appreciate  the  impression  of  novelty  and 
freshness  wh.ch  the  view  from  those  canoes  affor    .1 
the   traveers.      In   place  of   the   tille.I    farms  an 
husthng  c,t,es  of  to-day.  they  saw  rich  verdant  field 
an.l  great  forests.     Most  picturesque  of  all  to  t! 
seemed  the  .mmense  herds  „f  buffalo  that  stare 
stupKlly  ,n  utter  amazement  at  the  strange  sight 

and  by  night,  after  supper  on  land,  they  anchored  '""'" 
ou    m  the  stream  until  morning.     This  routine  was  nit,:'"' 
followed  for  eight  days  without  finding  a  trace  of 
humankind.     Then  they  found  wh,-  Cntsoe  found 
-footprints    m    the    mud.     Following   these   cau- 
fously,  they  came  to  a  well-trodden  path.     Joliet 
and  Marquette  left  their  men  and  took'up  their 
It  led  after  a  few  miles  to  an  Indian  village.     Were 
the  reds  fnends  or  foes?    The  shouts  of  the  whit  s 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  village,  all  the 
ndians  pouring  out  to  see  the  strange  men.     Then 
our  chiefs  came  toward  them,  holding  to^vard  the 
sun   two   pipes   of   peace   adorned   with    feathers 
Their   dignified,    deliberate   procession,    themselves 
not  uttering  a  word,  followed  bv  the  whole  vite 
ondermg  and  silent,  would  ha^-e  struck  the    wo 
travelers   as  an  extraordinary   picture,   even   were 
tne3-  u.sed  to  savage  scenes;  but  thev  were  v  ry  anT 
.ous  a.  to  the  intentions  of  the  savages    and  the-,. 

Spa;  iv "'"'""  ^r^-p'p"^)  did'^it  :l;Jy^l:wr■ 

dissipate  this  anxiety,  for  it  might  be  onlv  a  ruse  "■'"'""' 
^^  hen  the  chiefs  came  nearer,  however,  it  wa'  lin 
h  t  they  wore  cloth  which  must  have  been  got  f  om 
the  French,  and  Marquette  felt  that  he  Js  InZ 
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friends.      Knowing  six   Indian   lanKuaKes  or  dia- 
lects, he  broke  tlie  silence  to  ask  wlia  llicy  were, 
(ireat  was  Ins  delight   to  hear  that  they  were  Illi- 
nois,   the   very    inlje   he    wislied    to   meet.      They 
oCfcred  111.'  piix-.  and  after  it  was  smoked  they  all 
went  to  the  vilKagc.     There  thev  were  received'  ami 
welcomed  by  the  chief,   standin,!,-  stark  naked,  an 
especial  ,ict  of  honor.     More  smokin^r  followed,  and 
then  they  were  bidden  to  a  nciRhliorinfj  villa,i;e  to 
see  the  great  chief  of  all  the  Illinois.'    Warriors, 
squaws,  and  children  followed  llieni  as  in  the  wake 
of  a   circus   in   modern   times.      The  great   chief, 
standing  between   two  aged  men.   all   three  naked,' 
welcomed  them  with  dignity  but  cordiality,     Mar- 
quette replied,  announcing  his  divine  authority  and 
the  power  of  brancc  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World, 
and  asked    for  information  regarding  the  Missis-^ 
sippi  and  its  peoples.     The  chief  replied  in  a  siwecli 
full  of  that  beautiful  imagery  known  best  to  the 
American    aborigines.       Because    of    their    visit: 
"Never  has  the  earth  been  so  beautiful  or  the  sun 
so  bright  as  to-dny.     Never  has  our  river  been  so 
calm.     Ne\'er  has  our  tobacco  tasted  so  good  or 
our  corn  seemed  so  fine."     He  proffered  them  a 
young  slave  and  a  calumet,  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
and,  of  course,  ur-ed  them  not  to  go  farther  down 
the  ]\Iississippi.     Then  came  more  smoking.     What 
would  ha\-e  happened  to  a  Frenchman  who  couldn't 
smoke  one  can  not  imagine.     The  feast  was  to  In- 
dian taste  a  rich  one.     The  fiecc  dc  rcs-.stcmcc  was, 
as  with  other  tribes,  boiled  dog,  and  the  Frenchmen 
were  compelled  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  their 
hosts  by  declining  it.     The  feast  ended,  they  spent 
tlic  night  in  the  towti,  and  the  next  morning  tiie 
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chiefs  ami  six  liiin.lre<l  lllim.is  acconipanicl  llicm,...  ii,i„„,. 
to  tiifir  canoes  ami  hade  llicm  Kood  l)y.     This  event  '•■"''<'"'" 

took  place  ill  what   is  now   iIr.  Stale'.,!'  Iowa,   not' '" 

far  froin      .nliii(,'t()ii. 

On  Ihey  pa.Mled.  ami  as  llicy  passed  the  moiitlr 
of  the  Illinois  iliey  marked  the  |)eciiliar  rock  for- 
mations afterward  known  as  "'\'\n-  kiiiiud  Castles." 
On  one  of  the  rocks  was  painted  a  liorrihle  ami  hirid 
nianitou  in  fantastic  colors,  which  iriKhtened  them.' 
Soon  afterward  they  snddenly  came  upon  the  month 
of  the  Missouri,  which  Marquette  called  the  Pekita- 
iioni.  From  it  poured,  as  today,  in  .-m  an^ry  II.khI  Th.mudd, 
turlnilent.  roariiifj  w.iter.  yellow  with  mud  and  ;'^;;"'"" 
bearing  lo^s  and  trees  in  its  mad  rush  from  the'"" 
mountains  and  clay  hanks  of  the  northwest.  The 
roarinp  current  almost  upset  the  canru's.  l!e\ond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  they  soon  passed,  they 
inet  another  band  of  Indians  on  the  cast  shore. 
They,  too,  were  friendly,  showing  hv  their  clothing 
and  weapons  that  they  knew  the  ways  of  white  men. 
After  giving  the  Frenchmen  a  delectable  repast  of 
bear's  oil  and  buffalo  meat,  they  sent  them  away 
with  the  comforting  hut  unreliable  assurance  that 
the  month  of  the  Mississippi  was  hut  ten  days 
distant. 

The  voyagers  encountered  no  more  human  faces 
until  they  reached  the  Arkansas.  There  the  Indians 
were  at  first  hostile  and  rushed  at  them  from  the 
banks  throwing  clubs  and  paying  no  attention  to 
""•  calumet  held  aloft  hv  Marquette.     The  elders 


Parkman  observes  that  when  he  visited  the  place  in  1867 
part  of  the  rock  liad  beer  quarried  away  ami  a  huge  adver- 
t.semen-.  cf  "Plantation  Bitters"  covered  the  spot  of  the 
demon.     It  is  not  now  there. 
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hov  ver,  came  up  and  drove  the  lic.ulstroiif,'  young- 
sters back-  and  welcomed  the  Irencli  kindly.  At 
the  second  Arkansas  village  they  were  ),nven  an 
elaborate  feast  and  hlled  almost  lo  bursting.  These 
savages,  they  found,  had  many  of  the  customs  of 
»he  northern  Indians,  hut  were  not  so  keen  or  ener- 
getic. Like  the  other  tribes,  Ihcy  pictured  the  lower 
Mis.M.,sippi  as  infested  with  wild  and  murderous 
people  and  urged  their  guests  not  to  advance  far- 
ther. This  time  the  advice  was  folluwed.  The 
Frenchmen  had  gone  far  enough  to  know  that  tlie 
-Mississippi  (lowed  into  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  this 
Th.,..«  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  Mishaps 
lull-',,  '"'«:1"  wcur  to  them  if  they  invaded  anv  farther  the 
country  of  Spain.  So  on  July  17.  ju.s't  one  montli 
after  they  found  the  river,  they  began  their  return. 

THE    RETURN 

1111""' ""  ^"'^  ''■■''^  f.aturally  not  so  easy  or  rapid,  and  the 
tune  of  year,  the  "dog  days."  was  most  unhcalthful. 
Marquette  contracted  dysentery  and  was  fatigued 
by  the  journey.  By  this  time  he  had  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  country  to  enable 
hmi  to  dare  returning  by  another  route.  When  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  they  boldly  started 
to  ascend  it.  A  chief  kindly  ofifered  them  guidance 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  now  Lake  Michigan 
and  the-  quickly  reached  it,  then  by  following  its 
western  shor?  they  came  at  last  to  Green  Ray.  It 
was  now  the  last  of  September:  they  had  been  absent 
four  months  and  had  traveled  over  2,500  miles  in 
their  birch  canoes.  It  was  an  amazingly  quiet  and 
safe  experience.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  party 
similarly  equipped  to-day  to  make  the  journey  with- 
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Leavinjj  Marquette  behind  to  recruit  his  .trenpth 
j'.liet    pri-sse,l    „n    to    report    to    the    povcrnnr    at 
Quebec.     He  had  almost  reached  Montreal  without 
mishap  when   his  canoe  capsized;   two  men   were 
drowned  an,l  all  his  papers  were  lost.     The  irony 
of  the  situation  was  only  too  apparent  to  Joliet   and 
>"  Ins  letter  to  the  governor  he  speaks  of  the  catas- 
trophe ,n  that  vein.     It  was  as  if  a  man  had  gone 
thronph  the  plague  to  die  with  colic  or  had  survived 
wars  without  a  scratch  and  then  broken  his  le^  .).i 
his  own  doorstep.     It  was  the  loss  of  those  papers 
which  was  Jolcfs  greatest  misfortune,  althouLd,  he 
did  not  then  realize  it.     The  scribbler  .Kcasionally 
sets  not  only  his  due  but  vasth-  more.     It  was  after 
the  man  who  first  wrote  of  the  \cw  W.,rld  that  it 
wa.s  named  and  not  after  the  man  who  discovered  it 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  not  to  JoHet 
who  was  the  nominal  and  official  head  of  the  expe- 
dition, that  the  chief  credit  for  the  discovery   i  the 
Mississippi  is  given,  but  to  Marquette,  who  wrote 
ol  It,  and  whose  writings  were  published.     Joliet's 
canoe  was  overturned  and  fame  for  him  sank  with 
Its  contents. 

Subsequent  biographical  data  about  him  are  very 
scant.  We  find  him  in  1675  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  Canadian  merchant,  and  four  vears 
later  he  made  a  trip  to  Hudson  Bay  by  wav  of  the 
baguenay.  He  returned  to  report  three  English 
forts  there,  and  urged  that  France  assert  her  rights 
and  drive  the  English  awav.  About  the  same  time 
he  received  as  a  gift  from  the  king  the  islands  of 
Mignan.  and  later  the  great  island  of  Anticosti  fell 
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to  him.  He  lived  there  in  affluence  until  ir^jo 
when  Sir  William  I'hips,  „n  his  way  from  Boston 
to  capture  Ouehuc.  burned  Joliet's  buildinfrs  and 
took  prisoner  his  wife  and  her  mother.  'Hiis  ca- 
lamity swept  away  his  lurtune.  A  few  years  later 
he  tried  to  reestablish  himself  in  the  whalinj;  and 
fislnng  industries  of  Labrador,  and  later  he  held 
min.,r  appointments  from  the  governor  of  New 
1- ranee.  lUit  he  die<l,  in  I7(x-,.  a  po,ir  man,  an.I 
was  buried  on  one  of  his  islands  of  Mignan. 

TrtE  rASsixc  or  ,\i  \i(nrF.TTK 
Let  us  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  Tathcr  Mar- 
quette.   It  is  not  a  long  journey,  and  when  we  have 
taken  .t  m  its  quiet  way  through  the  woo«ls  of  the 
Mississippi    Valley,  we  shall  return  to  the   world 
again— the  world  of  conflict  and  passion  and  jeal- 
ousy and  strife  as  >  was  centred  in  tlie  capital  of 
^ew  France.     But  tor  a  liule  while  we  shall  know 
nothing   of   these   things:   we   shall   dwell   on   the 
simple  story  of  a  simple  priest  of  Go<J,  whose  only 
a.nbition   was   to   work   and    die   for   his   Master. 
V\e  left  Marquette  at  the  Green  Bay  mission  recu- 
perating after  his  Mississippi  voyage.     He  had  con- 
tracted dysentery  and  he  was  never  again  wholly 
free    from    it.      When    autumn    came    he    gained 
strength   and  asked  to  continue  his  labors.     One 
p"ir"'''!""*^  '■"*'=''  '"^^^'y  °"  his  soul.     He  had  promised 
the  Illinois  when  he  and  Joliet  left  them  that  he 
would  return  and  again  preach  the  word  of  God 
to  them.     The  change  in  the  route  pi  evented  the 
prompt  redemption  of  that  pledge  and  his  illness 
still  further  postponed  it.     Now  he  pleaded  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  them  and  his  Superior  consented. 
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He  wished  to  found  a  mission  amonff  them  to  be 
calleil  tlic  "rmmacitlate  Conception,"  a  name  lie  Ind 
already  Riven  to  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  but  which 
never  obtained  (,'cneral  acceptance.  The  doKUia  oi 
the  ••Immacniatc  foncepfion"  was  very  <lear  to  him. 
ahhouRh  Ins  Church  was  not  formally  to  declare 
it  for  almost  two  centuries.  His  associates  speak 
of  his  fondness  for  this  do(jma.  how  often  in  con- 
versation and  addres.scs  he  dwelt  upon  it.  lie  now 
.'elt  that  probably  he  could  not  live  nianv  years,  and 
Ibat  if  he  could  establish  this  mission  he  would  die 
in  pcac 

So  ni  October,   tfi/^,  with  two  men.  Pierre  and  m."- 
.facques,  .\Iarr|uettc  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the  Il-rVit' 
hnois.    AcconipanyinR-  him  from  Green  Bay  were  ten  °'"°* 
canoer,  of  Pottawattamies  and  Illinois;  it  was  fated 
that  not  many  months  later  the  .same  sort  of  escort 
was  to  attend  his  return  to  Green  Bay.     Marquette's 
journal  tells  the  story  of  this  winter  in  great  detail 
The  party  followed  along  the  lake,  RoinR  on  shore 
often  to  seek  relief  from  the  storms  and  to  rest. 
The  lake  was  often  very  roufjb  and  lx)isterous,  as 
mdeed  it  is  to-day  foften  pivinp;  a  fjlobe-trotter  his 
worst   case   of   "sea-sicknes.").      These   hardships 
wore  heavily  upon  Marquette,  his  disease  returned, 
and   travel   became  very  difficult.     At   length   the 
part-    reached  what  was  probably  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River  and  started  to  a-cend  it.     But  Mar- xt.y  ,p,„d 
quette's  illness  increased,  and  although  he  knew  that"""""" 
the  Illinois  villages  were  oniy  a  short  distance  away,  clicajo 
he  could  go  no  farther,  and  there  they  spent  the 
winter.     The  escorting   Indians   returned   to  their 
homes,  but  Jacques  and  Pierre  remained,  building 
a  rude  hut  and  waiting  upon  him  in  every  possible 
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way.  The  neighboring  Indians  came  constantly 
from  their  camps  and  brought  provisions,  and 
Pierre  Moreau,  a  famous  cnurcur  de  bois,  wliom 
Marquette  calls  by  his  nickname,  "La  Taupine," 
called  upon  him,  briiiging  his  surgeon  to  prescribe 
for  the  priest.  During  the  whole  winter  Marquette 
continued  liis  holy  offices  with  utmost  fidelity.  In 
tlie  spring  his  health  surprisingly  improved  and  he 
urged  his  men  to  resume  the  journey.  This  they  did 
on  March  30.  Here  Marquette's  journal  abruptly 
ceases,  and  we  must  follow  the  story  by  means  of 
the  Jesuit  "Relation"  of  Father  Dablon,  Superior  of 
the  mission.  The  men  proceeded  by  portage  to  the 
Des  Plaines  River.  After  ^^oating  down  that  .stream, 
they  reached  the  Illinois  River,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  the  Illinois  village  which  he  had  so  longed  to 
see.  Eleven  days  had  been  spent  on  this  journey 
and  Marquette  was  almost  exhausted.  But  the  re- 
ception he  received  compensated  him  by  its  warmth 
and  depth  for  all  his  sufferings.  He  realized  that 
his  time  was  short,  and  he  began  at  once  his  labors. 
After  holding  several  conferences  with  the  various 
chiefs,  he  called  for  a  great  cotin-il  or  meeting  of 
all  the  people  of  the  village. 

\\'hat  a  scene  it  was!  Picture  a  broad  meadow 
near  the  village  covered  with  mats  and  skins.  In 
the  centre  stands  Marquette,  pointing  to  four  grea' 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  visible  to  every  one.  Sitting 
in  a  circle  around  him  are  all  the  chiefs,  '■a  the 
number  of  500.  Standing  in  another  circle  are  the 
young  men,  1,500  strong,  and  all  the  women  and 
children,  perhaps  3,000  more.  Here  he  stands 
preaching  of  the  passion  and  death  of  the  Lord 
(for  it  was  the  eve  of  Good  Friday)  to  5,000  red 
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men  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilhnois  near  the  present 
village  of  Utica,  111.,  2,000  miles  from  the  capital 
of  New  France,  5,000  miles  from  his  home  by  the 
Rhone.  ^ 

After  his  discourse,  in  which  he  explained  as  well 
as  he  could  the  principles  of  his  faith,  he  said  mass. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  three  days  later,  he  again  .said 
mass,  and  by  these  two  masses  he  instituted  the 
mission  and  gave  it  the  name  he  so  much  loved,  the 
"Immaculate  Conception  of  the   Blessed   Virgin." 

Now  Marquette  was  ready  to  chant  his  Nunc 
Dimittis.  The  sands  of  his  life  were  running  out 
fast.  He  could  tarry  no  longer.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day he  said  good-by  to  his  friends,  and  promising 
that  he  would  return  or  some  one  of  his  society 
would  be  sent  to  continue  the  mission,  he  set  out. 
So  overjoyed  were  the  Illinois  to  see  an  '  hear  him 
that  they  furnished  him  a  grand  escort  for,  we  are 
told,  the  extraordinary  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles,  giving  him  by  word  and  act  every  token  of 
their  love. 

He  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  his  waning  strength 
would  permit  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  On 
this  he  and  his  tw^.  men  embarked  for  Green  Bay. 
It  was  an  unknown  journey  by  this  route  and  very 
trying  to  him.  All  this  time  he  was  making  prep- 
aration for  the  end.  often  repeating  the  blessed 
assurances  of  the  Bible  and  reading  from  his  holy 
books  as  long  as  his  eyesight  allowed.     He  gave 

'The  critical  reader  by  consulting  his  m.ip  will  ol).«Tve  that 
this  village  or  city  ot  the  Illinois  was  aliont  100  miles  north- 
east ot  the  Illinois  camps  or  villages  in  Iowa,  which  Marquette 
visited  with  Joliet.  It  is  probable  that  the  Illinois  when  he 
saw  them  in  Iowa  were  engaged  in  a  great  h-jnting  expedition. 
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«,'",o„,    ""'""'^  instructions  as  to  his  burial  and  the  service 

fmhi'^ZL  °"  "la*  occasion.    On  a  Thursday  lie  told  them  that 

'.inerai       he  would  die  On  the  morrow.    This  was  a  source  of 

joy  to  him,  for  Friday  was  the  day  on  which  the 

Saviour  died. 

This   is   the  account  of  his  death   as  given   hy 
Fatlier  Dalilon   in   the  Jesuit  "Relations":' 

"ITis  dear  compar'  ins  having  afterwar  ■_  rejoined 
hiMi.  all  disconsolate,  he  comforted  them,  and   in- 
spired them   witli   the  confidence  that  God  would 
take  care  of  them  after  his  death  in  these  new  and 
unknown  countries.     He  gave  them  the  last  instruc- 
tions, thanked  them  for  all  the  charities  which  they 
had  exercised  in  his  behalf  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  entreated  pardon  for  the  trouble  that  he 
had  given  them.     He  charged  them  to  ask  pardon 
for  him  also  from  all  our  fathers  and  brethren  who 
hve  11,  the  country  of  the  Outaouacs    [Ottawas]. 
Then  he  undertook  to  prepare  them  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  which  he  administered  to  them 
for  th    last  time.     He  gave  them  also  a  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  all  his  faults  since  his  own 
last  confession,  that  they  might  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  father  superior,  that  the  latter  might  be  en- 
abled to  pray  to  God  for  him  in  a  more  special 
manner.     Finally  he  promised  not  to  forget  them 
in  paradise.    And  as  he  was  very  considerate,  know- 
ing that  they  were  much  fatigued  with  the  hardships 
of  the  preceding  days,  he  bade  them  go  and  take  a 
httle  repose.     He  assured  them  that  his  hour  was 
/,  not  yet  so  ver)'  near,  and  that  he  would  awaken 

tl'em  when  the  time  should  come— as.  in  fact,  two 

'  Rep«Mi.=hc<l    In-    courtesy    of    Dr.    R.    G.    Thwaites    and 
the    Burrows  Bros.  Co 
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or  three  hours   afterward   he  did   suinmoii  them, 
being  ready  to  enter  into  the  aj^ony. 

"They  drew  near  to  him,  and  he  cnibr.'iccd  them 
once  again,  while  they  burst  into  tears  at  Ins  feet. 
Then  lie  asked  for  hul)  water  ami  his  reli(|uary:  and 
having  himself  removed  liiscruciilx.  wliich  liecM-rici! 
always  sus|)ended  round  his  neck,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  >f  his  companions,  l>cgging  him 
to  hold  it  before  his  eyes.  Then,  feeling  that  he 
had  btit  a  short  time  to  live,  he  made  a  last  effort, 
clasped  his  hands,  and.  with  a  steady  and  foml  look 
itpon  his  crucifix,  he  uttered  aloud  his  profession  of 
faith,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  divine  majesty  for 
the  great  favor  which  he  had  accorded  him  of  dying 
in  the  society,  of  dying  in  it  as  a  missionary  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  above  all.  of  dying  in  it,  as  he  had  al- 
ways prayed,  in  a  wretched  cabin  in  the  midst  of 
the  forests  and  bereft  of  all  human  succor. 

"After  that  he  was  silent,  communing  within  him- 
self with  God.  Nevertheless,  he  let  e,sca]«;  from 
time  to  time  these  words:  'Sustinuit  anitna  mea  in 
v.?rbo  ejus;'  or  these,  'Mater  Dei,  memento  mei' — 
which  were  the  last  words  that  he  uttered  before 
entering  his  agony,  which  was,  however,  very  mild 
and  peaceful, 

"Tie  had  prayed  his  companions  to  put  him  in 
mind  when  they  should  see  him  about  to  expire,  to 
repeat  frequently  the  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary  if  he 
could  not  himself  do  so.  They  did  as  they  were 
bidden :  and  when  they  believed  him  to  be  near  his  hi,  i.,st 
end,  one  of  them  called  aloud:  'Jesus.  Mary!'  The  "o'ds 
dying  man  repeated  the  words  distinctly  several 
times;  and  as  if,  at  these  sacred  names,  soinething 
presented   itself   to   him,    he    suddenly    raised    his 
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eyes  above  his  crucifix,  holding  tlicnr  riveted  on  that 
object,  wliich  he  appeared  to  regard  with  pleasure. 
And  so.  with  a  countenance  IxjaminR  and  all  aglow 
he  expired  without  any  struggle,  and  so  gently  that 
It  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  pleasant  sleep. 

"His  two  poor  companions,  shedding  many  tears 
over  In'ni,  composed  his  body  in  the  manner' which 
he  had  prescribed  to  them.  Then  they  carried  him 
devoutly  to  burial,  ringing  the  while  the  little  bell 
as  he  had  bidden  them;  and  planted  a  large  cross 
near  to  his  grave,  as  a  sign  to  passers-by." 

Thus  died  Father  James  Marquette  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Michigan.  We  can  not  but  rejoice  at  the  holi- 
ness and  utter  humility  and  devotion  of  this  priest. 
Truly  he  belonged  among  the  .saints  of  earth.  How 
sweet  and  trustworthy  he  appeared  to  all  who  met 
him!  He  must  have  been  one  of  those  very  rare 
and  choice  characters  who  disarm  rancor  and  draw 
all  men  toward  them.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
greeted  with  affection,  which  grew  with  the  ac- 
quaintance. While  there  is  in  man's  superficial 
aspect  that  which  attracts  or  repels,  there  must 
have  been  something  deeper  in  Marquette  which 
brought  his  associates  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  the 
peasants  who  lived  with  him.  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  rude  savages,  to  feel  the  utmost  confidence 
m  him.  joy  at  his  coming,  and  happiness  in  his 
presence. 

It  is  plain  that  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  he  deservedly  shares  with  Joliet  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  To-day  his  n.ame  is  found 
over  the  entire  Northwest,  and  especially  in  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.  Little  could  this  'lowly  and 
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pioiic;  priest  have  dreamed  that  his  name  sl,„i,l,l  bo 
attached  to  a  city  in  the  iron  or  copper  reRions   to 
a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church    and 
to  a  great  office  building  in  t!ie  city  of  Chicago   in 
which  beautiful  tablets  tell  tlie  story  of  his  voyages 
discovery,  and  death.    Least  of  all  coul.l  he  conceive 
that  in  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington  a  great  State 
should  place  his  statue  as  one  of  the  two  men  in  all 
its  history  whom  it  regarded  as  most  worthy  of 
hon,        It  wo..:,'  have  puzzlcl  him  greatly  to  loam 
that  oppositioi.  to  this  recognition  was  based  „n  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,     No  one  to-day 
pretends  that  Marquette  was  a  great  man.     Com- 
pared with  La  Salle,  Talon,  Frontenac.  and  others 
of  his  time,  he  was  insignificant.     But  the  world  at 
times   hkes  to  turn   from  the  blare  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  roar  of  the  gun.     In  such  times  it  is 
apt  to  give  its  laurels  to  a  good  man.     .And  lames 
Marquette  was,  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
the  phrase,  a  good  man. 

So  loved  in  life  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not 
be  forgotten  in  death.     It  was  impcjssible  f.,r  Mar- 
quette s  companions  either  to  hear  his  body  to  the 
mission  or  afterward   to  retur.n  to  the  place  and 
bring  back  the  bones.     That  honor  was  reserved  to 
savages.     A  band  of  Kiskakons   (Ottawas),   wlio 
had  been  under  Marquette's  teaching  at  St    Fsprit 
heard  of  his  death,  and  the  next  spring,  returning  „ 
from  their  winter's  hunting,  they  went  to  the  smt"'.- 
of  the  bnnal.    They  found  the  grave,  opened  it  and  "' ' 
easily  identified  the  body.     According  to  their  cus- '"" 
torn,  they  dissected  the  body,  cleaning  the  bones  and 
drying  diem  in  t:  e  sun,  and  laid  them  in  a  bo.x  of 
birch  bark. 
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Then  bepan  tlie  funeral  procession,  than  which 
none  was  over  more  stately.     Nearly  thirty  canoes 
DaWon's  "Relation"  tells  us.  formed  in  a  strictly 
kept  Inie,  nM<l  proeecdc  '  up  tl,e  lake  toward  Alicli- 
ihniackiiiac  and  the  mission  of  St.  Ijfnace.    A  pro- 
cession of  Indians  in  canoes  had  started  with  him 
on  this  journey :  a  similar  procession  brought  him 
back.     Even  the  hloodthirstv  [rofjuois,  humbled  by 
the  good  man's  life,  asked  to  join  in  this  proces- 
sion.    On  their  drawing  near  the  little  settlement 
at   Michihmackinac   the   father  superior  came  out 
of  the  mission   and   asked  the  usual  questions  to 
make  sure  of  the  bo<ly's  identity.     Then  the  priests 
intoned  the  Vc  Profundis  while  the  thirty  canoes 
of  Indians  m  the  water  and  the  people  on  the  shorts 
joined  in  the  triumphant  Amen.    The  remains  were 
then  brought  into  the  church,  and  after  the  usuaJ 
ceremonies   on  June  9,    1677,   they   v.ere   lowered 
into  a  small   vaidt   under  the   church.      The  spot 
was   marked  and   became  a  sanctuary,   where  the 
savages  came  to  worship  and  pray.     The  mission- 
house  was  burned  a  few  years  later,  but  in   1877 
human  bones  were  found  on  the  supposed  site  of 
the  house.     Probably  they  were  Marquette's 
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TT  «as  a  quiet,  simple  life  which  we  have  beenco„,cc.ic, 
-^    following  for  a  long  time.     Now,  with  a  sigh  ""''^"•'" 
we  must  return  to  the  workl  with  all  its  intrigues'""" 
and  miserable  scandals,  promising  the  reader  that 
after  a  period  as  brief  as  possible  in  that  heated 
atmosphere,  we  will  again  plunge  int.    the  woods. 
When  we  began  to  follow  La  Salle  ai,       'arqiiette 
Courcelles  was  governor  and  Talon  was  intendant 
of  Kew  France      When  we  return  both  are  gone 
Indeed  Courcelles  had  resigned  before  Joliet  started 
out  on  his  Mississippi  discovery,  and  it  was  the  new 
governor.  Count  Frontenac,  who,  at  Talon's  request 
had  signed  bis  commission.    Courcelles  bad  tired  of 
his  comparative  obscurity,  being  placed  in  the  back- 
ground at  first  by  Tracy  in  military  afiairs  and  later 
in  the  civil  rule  by  Talon,  ami  he  resigned.     Talon 
waited  until  be  had  met  the  new   governor    and 
wisely  decided  that  two  such  masterful  figures  could 
not  rule  New  France  in  harmony.     So  he  too  re- 
signed, and  Diichesnau  was  sent  in  his  stead. 

The  new  governor,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count 
Frontenac,  was  a  man  of  great  renown  in  France 
and  IS  decidedly  the  most  noted  of  all  the  governors 
of  New  France.  He  came  of  an  ancient  noble  fam- 
ily of  Basque  ancestry,  and  he  earlv  look  t.,  llic 
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'!;:,:""   P'-f'^^'^i;",  ,.f  arms.      Ho  scrvc.l   i„   v:.ri,n,s  can,- 
|)aiKiis  iK-fnro  lu-  „as  twciKv.  allainins  at  the  rc- 
"larka  ,ly  yo„tl>f„l   afic  of  twiM.ty-six   tl,o   rank  .,f 
"i.iixrhal   ,1c  camp,  ciiiivalciil  to  hnjjadJaM'aicril 
."   a   modnn   anny.      Soon   aftorwanl    l,c   marrici 
the   ,laiiKhler   nf   Sieur   <le    Neuville.   a    voimf;  ^irl 
n,i;e,l  MMeoii.      The  marriage  was  iiiifortmiate,  ami 
alter  the  hirlh  of  a  son  they  livcl  apart.     He  sm-nt 
a  «oo,l  many  years  in  conrt  life  from  tliis  tmie  on- 
war.l      J„   ir/H,  IVontenac  was  chosen  to  lead  a 
i-rench   and   Venetian  army  in  defending  Candia 
a^amst  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.     He  acquitted  him- 
.'rr   ''^^  ";■"•  'l'^'"":tion,  althongh  Can.lia  fell.     Three 
„„  )cais  later.  167J,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New 

i-  ranee.  ■  mancially  he  was  at  that  time  ruined,  and 
undoubtedly  he  left  I-rance  in  order  that  he  might 
recoup  h,.s  fortunes.  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
respons,l,dit,cs  of  his  office,  and  he  e.vulted  in  this 
F„,h.  ''""l"^""'-  .'-"<=  '"^"y  thousands  .since,  the  site  of 
';r-  9"'^'^  '-■>^^-"^-'  I'i-^  onthusiasn,.  He  wrote  Ito.ue  ■ 
i  never  saw  anything  more  superb  than  the  m,si^ 
t.on  of  tins  town.  It  could  not  be  better  situated 
as  the  future  capital  of  a  great  empire." 

M.^STER    FROM    THE    BEGINNING 

The  fir.st  step  taken  by  Frontenac  was  to  summon 
the  council  and  require  its  members  to  take  the  oath 
of  al  eg,ance.  Tlien  he  bade  all  the  ,x:opIe  of  Oue- 
W  do  the  sattte.  Next  he  determined  to  make  a 
trip  through  the  upper  settlements  m  force  sufii- 
cient  to  inspire  the  In.lians  with  respect.  He  had 
no  royal  authority  and  no  funds  for  such  an  expe- 
dition but  tins  di<l  not  deter  such  a  masterful  man 
He  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  him  with 
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canoes  and  a  siifficiciit  anioimt  „f  arincl  mum.      He 
also   bade   the   cx-an,iy    „(r,ccrs   wlio   lia,l    Income 
farmers  to  join  the  expedition.     It  was  a  hold  step 
and  there  was  mnci,  Rrnnihlin^r  ,-,i  tlic  varions  set- 
tlements, hut  the  order  was  in  the  end  ol.cyed      It 
was  a  larpe  party  which  set   ont  from  Onehec  on 
.l""e  3.    '^'7.^      When   Frontcnac  arrive.T  at   M,.i,- 
treal  ,t  Ix^came  known  that  lie  was  preparing  to  ,neet 
he  Iro.|„nis.     He  chose  La  Salle  as  the  nH-ssenijer 
to  make  known  his  desire  to  the  savafjes  and  to 
arrange   for   the   meetinR.      Ife  had   met   La   S.illc 
some  months  previous  and   had   hecome  impressed 
wtth  one  of  the  latter's  pet  schemes,  the  \nuMmu: 
of  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario.     This  idea   really  had 
Its  mception  with  Courrelles.  and  was  desi.ifued  to 
intercept  the  fur  trade  which  the  nutch  and  l.'.nKJish 
were  carrying  on  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  St 
Lawrence  in  the  old  Huron  country,  and  to  divert 
't  to  French  control.     Frontenac  undouhtedly  saw 
a  chance  to  fill  his  empty  purse  hv  gettinfr  liohl  of 
this  trade,    .^t  any  rate  he  determined  at  all  ha/ards 
to  erect  the  fort,  and  the  large  force  which  he  took 
with  him  was  designed  to  accomplish  that   result 
as  vyell  as  make  a  demonstration  of  strength    for 
the  nenefit  of  the  Iroquois.      The  latter   were  di- 
rected to  join  Frontenac  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
Lataracpn,   where   Kingston   now  .stands.      Thither 
Frontenac  took  his  way  after  a  ten  .lays'  stay  at 
Montreal.     It  was  a  hazardous  journey  through  the 
rapuls  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  hut  the  ex,x.dition  finally 
arrived  safely  at  the  ren-lezvous  and  found  the  Iro- 
quois already  there.     The.se  were  times   of  peace, 
and  their  presence  was  easily  secured.      Frontenac 
had  arranged  Ins  company  in  military  formation, 
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pi.iuai  Ills  caiuvs  in  parish  colors,  and  uscil  all  the 
amwi.ioMt  an.l  koUI  lace  lie  could  Inul  tor  his  men 
iliimclf  an  .niprcssivc  li^nre,  Ins  party's  ap|K;3ranco 
as  they  a|.|,r>«.che,l  strnck  the  ln«|i,o,s  almost  ,lnmb 
with  adnnration. 

A  conncil  was  ,>|x-Meil  at  once.  ami.  in  his  a.Mrcss 
iToiiienac  called  the  tro(|iiois  "children,"  a-i  a  sIm 
o    Ins  |,ater,.,d  at.thorily.     He  threatened  them  on 
lie  one  hand  and  cajoled  them  on  the  other,  .and 
between  ,|etti,i.ir  and  scolding  he  k-catnc  their  mas- 
tor.     lUrmnniK  uith  Montin.aijnv,  thev  had  called 
all  the  governors  of  Canada  "Onontio,"     ITerc  was 
Onontio  after  their  own  heart.     While  iIr.  cnnncils 
were  Ijems:  hel.l,  the  cn.^ineers  were  drawing  plans 
for  the  tort,  an.l  the  work  of  cnnstrtictiun  lH>fran  at 
once.     He  did  not  tell  them  that  this  was  to  be  a 
fort,  hm  he  called  it  a  storehouse,  where  they  could 
buy  ,q-oods  and  come  into  closer  relations  with  the 
ireiich.     He  completely  won  them  over,  and  they 
were  even  indnce.l  to  send  some  of  their  children 
both  h.3ys  and  sirls,  to  Quebec  to  be  e.lucated     A 
grand  council  closed  tlie  meetings,  and,  laden  with 
presents  ■  -ul  loudly  praising  his  name,  the  Iroquois 
'  returned     ,  then-  cantons,  while  the  governor,  seeing 
that  the  fort  was  well  under  way  and  provisioned 
returne<l  to  Quebec  in  triumph  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1673. 
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LA     SALLIC'S     KIKST     GKt  >T     EXPEDITION 

pi<OM  this  time  l,a  Salle  was  llic  firm  friend  of 
•*■  iTontcnno  and  snpi^jrtcd  him  in  his  incvilahk- 
(luarrels  with  the  intciidant  and  tlie  clerRy  Iron- 
tenac.  ni  turn,  lent  the  full  f(,rce  of  his  official  and 
personal  mflnence  to  advance  I.a  Salle  and  aid  him 
m  his  vast  schemes.  The  year  after  the  erection 
of  'I'ort  f'rontenac."  as  it  was  called,  La  Salle  re- 
turned to  France  to  secure  royal  endorsement  for 
his  position  and  plans,  ilis  own  family  name  his 
explorations,  and  the  letters  of  endorsement  jjiven 
himbyi-rontcnac  afforded  him  an  entree  i<,  the  high- 
est circles.  lie  made  propositions  to  the  kinp  which 
were  fully  p^ranted,  and  he  returned  to  Cana.la  a 
nobleman,  thouffh  untitled,  and  seigneur  of  Fort 
F>ontenac  and  the  lands  and  islands  adjacent.  In 
return  he  pledj^ed  himself  to  rejiay  the  ten  thou- 
sand francs  which  the  expedition  of  Frontenac  and 
the  budding-  of  the  fort  had  cost  the  king  and  to 
maintain  a  colony  in  addition  to  the  parrison  at  the 
fort.  His  family  advanced  him  the  ten  thousand 
fi-ancs  and  promised  !iim  support  as  he  might  need 
It.  It  did  not  apix;ar  that  he  was  likely  to  need  it, 
for  with  this  large  seigniory  and  the  possession  of 
a  fort  and  storehouse,  where  it  was  sure  to  be 
patronized  by  the  Indians,  he  ought  to  have  become 
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wenlthy.      But    La   Salle   had   Rramler   idea,   than 
huckstermg.     The  sane  spirit  which   inflamed  the 
soul  of  Champlain  was  in  him  also      He  yearned 
to  complete  his  own  and  the  explorations  of  Mar- 
quette,    After  thre.-  years  spem  in  the  solitude  of 
1-ort  r-rontenac,  rebniMing  the  fori  with  stone  con- 
structing  hoats   and   ships    for   service   in   the   fur 
trade.  0[>cnnig  a  mission,  with  Recollets  m  charge 
and,  as  we  should  say  to-day,  "huihling  up  a  busi- 
ness   that  netted  him  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  he  made  another  journey  to  luirope  filled  with 
the  spint  of  exploration  and  armed  with  coherent 
data  and  plans. 

These  plans  embraced  the  |V)Ssession  by  !•  ranee  of 
the  whol.-  Mississippi   Valley.     This  was  the  real 
sprmg  ol  his  ambition.     To  fortifv  his  purpose  and 
secure  the  kmg's  countenance  he  presented  to  him 
a  memorial  in  which  he  set  forth  the  natural  rich- 
ness and  wealth  of  the  region,  its  fitness  for  colo- 
nits    aud  the  advantage  it  enjoyed  in  climate  and 
fertdity  as  compared  with  Canada.     To  enable  him 
to  explore  and  colonize  this  country  he  asked  the 
permission  „f  ,|,e  king  to  erect  forts  and  authority 
to  hold  .seigmorial   rights  over  all  discovered  and 
colonized  land.     The  king  was  prompt  i„  his  reply 
and  generally  acr|uiesce,l  in  La  Salle's  .Icmands  ex- 
cept that  he  .guaranteed  no  colonists,  not  wishing  to 
lose  any  settlers  from  Canada.     Having  the  kings 
support.  La  Salle  was  able  to  borrow-large  sum, 
of  nioney   from  his  own   family  and   from   other 
friends.     Among  those  he  met  in   France  at  this 
tin  e  were  Henri  de  Tonty,  an  Italian  officer  and 
relative  of  the  Pnnce  de  Conti.  and  La  Motte  de 
i^ussiere.     These  two  men  accompanied  La  Salie  to 
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Canada  and  were  to  have  important  parts  in  his 
til  story. 

lATIlKK     IIKVM'.IMN 

The  start  on  this  Rrcnt  mission  of  .lisrnvcr>-  an<ln,.foM 
cmpire-foiuKlniK   was  made  in  Novenilwr  of  that  ">■■"'•'" 
year.  1678.    A  party  of  fifteen  men  wa,  sent  ahead 
as  an  advancc-(r„ard  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  collect  provisions 
for  U  Salle  and  his  men.     S.xm  after,  on  Novem- 
lier  18,  La  Motte  set  sail  for  Miagara  to  build  there 
a  fort.     He  was  accompanied  by  a  Kecollct  priest. 
Hather  Louis  Hennepin,  who.se  name  figures  much 
m  the  story  of  the  oiKM.ing  of  the  West.     Hennepin 
had  chronic  immlcrlust   not  quite  consistent  with 
his   sacred   calling,    and   he   had   already   traveled 
l-i'gcly  in  E;iror>e  and  in  the  NVw  World.  l,is  most 
notable   feat  lieing  a   winter's  journey   .-.mong   th. 
Iroquois  of  New  York  State,  which,  while  it  held 
Many  penis,   advantaged   nothing  to   the  Clnirch 
With   La   Salle   his   relations   were   n..t   the   most 
amicable,  hut  the  great  Frenchman  was  willing  to 
iet  him  go,  especially  since  he  was  not  a  lesuit   and 
some  priest  was  thought  necessarv  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.     After  a  tempestuous  voyage  the 
little    ves.sel    carrying    La    Motte    and    Hennepin 
crossed    the   lake  and   entered   the   mouth   of   the 
Niagara  River,  where  dwelt  a  small  band  of  Sene- 
cas.     After  a  brief  rest  there  Hennepin  went  on 
up  the  river  in  a  canoe.     At  Lewiston  Heights  he 
abandone.l  this,  and  climbing  the  ascent  and  push- 
ing on  through  the  forests,  he  came  ujran  the  falls 
of  Niagara,    Probably  white  men  had  never  before 
seen  Niagara.    Its  fame  was  abroad  as  early  as  the 
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days  of  Champlain.  but  Hennepin's  description  is 
the  first  written,  and  on  that  account  valuable.  It 
IS  valuable  on  account  of  its  accuracy  also,  which 
we  shall  soon  see  was  not  a  peculiar  or  distin- 
guishnig  mark-  of  this  Recollet  father 

scaeca.      "'-  >"'>"'li   of  the  river,   and    fort-buildiufi-  l)CR-an 
promptly.     The   Senecas  plainlv  did  not   welcome 
this  enterprise.    Already  Fort  Frontcnac  was  divert- 
in-  part  of  the  fur  trade  to  Quebec,  and  this  new 
fort  would  prevent  trade  of  the  western  Indians 
from    reaching    the    Dutch    and    English    traders 
through  the  Iroquois.     To  placate  the  Senecas.  La 
Motte  and  Hennepin  made-  a  visit  to  their  capital. 
They  were  not  cordially   received,  and   while  the 
savages  accepted  La  Motte's  gifts  and  listened  to 
his  harangue,  they  would  not  give  their  endorse- 
ment to  the  Niagara  scheme.     So  the  delegation 
returned  much  crestfallen  and  disturbed.     By  this 
time,  howexer.   La  Salle  and  Tontx-  had  come  to 
join  the  advance  party  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
In  some  way  La  Salle  must  have  learned  of  the  re- 
cent mission,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Seneca  village 
arriving  there  just  after  the  others  had  gone      He 
soon  gamed  the  Senecas'  good-will,  and'  at  length 
they  agreed  to  his  plan.     On  returning  to  the  Ni- 
Th™.i   agara  he  found  that  by  a  blun<ler  or  the  deviltry 
of  his  pilot  his   vessel  had  been  wrecked.     This 
blocked  the  wdiole  expedition,  and  for  some  months 
nothing  was  accomplished  except  a  huge  mass  of 
pssip,   jealousy,   and   scandal,   heaped  up  by  the 
heterogeneous  band.     This  was  the  beginning  of 
the   long  story  of  dissensions  and  mutiny   which 
cursed  La  Salle's  career  in   .'\merica  and  ended  in 
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the  tragedy  of  the  southwest.  La  Salle  soon  saw 
through  Hennepin,  ami  heartily  wished  he  had  even 
a  Jesuit  in  his  place.  The  glare  of  the  snow  in  the 
sun  soon  caused  an  inflammation  of  La  Salle's 
eyes,  and  he  returned  to  Montreal  for  medical  treat- 
ment, leaving  Tonty  in  charge. 

Meanwhile  work  began  on  the  vessel  witli  wh.ich 
La  Salle  meant  to  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  proceed  to 
the  country  of  the  Illinois.  This  ship  was  built  above 
the  cataract,  at  a  place  near  .Cayuga  Creek,  on  the 
e;;hi,  now  the  American,  side  of  the  river.  Through- 
out the  winter  the  work  went  on  in  spite  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  among  the  men.  which  manifested 
itself  in  various  ugly  quarrels.  But  at  last  the  ship 
v.as  completed  and  launched,  amid  the  enthusias- 
tic shouts  of  the  Frenchmen  and  the  yell  of  the 
savages,  who  gathered  on  the  banks.  Meanwhile 
where  was  La  Salle?  After  his  trip  to  Montreal 
for  surgical  aid  lie  had  returned  to  direct  the  work 
of  building  the  ship  and  lo  mark  out  the  two  new 
blockhouses  on  the  Niagara.  In  February  he  had 
set  out  from  Niagara  on  foot  for  Fort  Frontenac 
to  secure  building  and  other  materials  which  had 
been  lost  in  his  vessel.  He  was  expected  back  at 
Niagara  in  the  spring.  Out  it  was  midsummer  before 
he  appeared.  Trouble  in  huge  quantities  had  de- 
scended upon  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac he  had  found  that  he  was  no  longer  its  mas- 
ter, Because  he  had  not  paid  promptly  the  debts 
hiairred  in  his  grfat  enterprise  his  enemies  had 
seized  all  his  property  in  Canada  and  he  was  thus 
a  ruined  man.  But  La  Salle  did  not  stop  to  dicker 
with  them.  He  simply  left  them  gloating  over  his 
ruin,  and,  trusting  to  the  future  to  see  justice  done, 
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he  returned  to  the  httle  company  on  the  Niagara 
River. 

The  "Griffin."  named  after  Frontcnac's  armorial  th. 
bearings,   was   now   ready   for  its  worl<.      It   was '"'"""' 
towed  up  the  river  and  on  August  7.  started  on  its  "'*"" 
fateful  mission  on  Lake  Erie,  the  first  sailing  ves- 
sel of  Huroijean  build  known  to  its  waters.     West- 
ward they  took  their  way  and  in  three  days  reached 
St.  Clair.    Thence  they  sailed  northward  until  Lake 
Huron  was  reached,  and  at  length,  after  a  storm, 
the  "Griffin"  reached  the   Point  of  St.  Ignace  or 
INIichilimackinac.      The  Jesuit   mission   stood   here 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  settlement.    Traders,  Indians, 
and  priests  gave  the   party  a  loud   welcome,   and 
cheered  the  cannon  salutes  of  the  "Griffin."     Here 
La  Salle  found  four  of  the  fifteen  men  sent  in  canoes 
as  an  advance  party  the  year  before.     They  had 
played  him  false  and  sold  his  goo<ls.     At  the  fills 
of  Ste.  Marie  he  found  two  more.     This  defection 
troubled  La  Salle  greatly,  and  he  pushed  onward 
to  learn   what   had   become   of   the   others.      The 
"Griffin"  entered  Lake  Mic'ngan  and  at  Green  Bay 
he  found,  to  his  great  relief,  .several  of  his  men  who 
had  been  true,  and  had  in  exchange  for  his  provis- 
ions collected  a  large  quantity  of  furs.     With  these  Tht 
La   Salle  thought   he  saw   an  opportunity   to  pay  "'^"'*"" 
off  some  of  his  debts,  and  he  determined  to  send "  sra",™ 
them  back  to  the  Niagara  River  on  the  "Griffin."  He 
intended  putting  Tonty  in  charge  of  the  ship,  but 
Tonty  was  at  Ste.  Marie  looking  after  the  traitors. 
La  Salle  resembled  Champlain   in  many  respects, 
and  like  him  he  at  tiines  displayed  astonishingly  bad 
judgment.    To  send  back  the  "Griffin"  in  the  hands 
of  the  pilot  who  had  lost  his  other  vessel,  and  who 
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was,  he  feared,  a  traitor  if  not  a  bungler,  was  an 
act  of  optimism  bordering  on  folly.  On  September 
i8,  howevci,  she  set  forth  from  Green  Bay,  and 
La  Salle  with  his  men  resumed  their  way  south 
along  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  story  of  the  succeeding  months  as  told  in 
La  Salle's  journal,  and  in  Hennepin's  story,   is  a 
wretched  one.    Storms  beset  them  and  no  food  was 
to  be  had.    All  sorts  of  accidents  occurred,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  men  drooped,  and  mutterings  arose. 
When   they   reached   a  certain  place   on  the   lake 
shore  where  Tonty  was  to  have  joined  them,  he 
was   not  there,   and   La   Salle   compelled   them   to 
await  him.     This  period  of  inaction  increased  their 
discontent.      When    Tonty    came    it    was    nearly 
December,  and  the  days  and  nights  were  very  cold, 
and  the  lake  was  often  lashed  with  fury  by  the 
storms.     His  men  urged  him  to  go  on  to  find  the 
Illinois   tribe,    and   spend    the   winter   with   them. 
But  he  hesitated.      What   was   his   reason?     The 
"Griffin."    She  ought  ere  this  to  have  made  her  way 
to  the  Niagara  River  and  returned.     On  her  hung 
the  fate  of  his  expedition.     After  a  long  delay  he 
decided  to  send  two  trusted  men  to  Michilimackinac 
to  find  any  possible  news  of  the  "Griffin,"   while 
he  with  his  men  would  push  on  to  the  Illinois.     It 
was  December  3  when  La  Salle  started  up  the  St. 
Joseph,  by  no  means  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
''llmois.      Indeed    it    was    going    east,    while    the 
Jlinois  lay  southwest.     But  he  thought  to  find  a 
stream  which  flowed  to  the  Illinois,  and  this  after 
rnany  hardships  they  did  in  the  headsprings  of  the 
Kankakee.     It  was  a  two-mile  portage,  a  most  toil- 
some, desolate  experience,  and  one  of  its  incidents 
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was    the    attempt    by    one   of  the   men    to    shoot 
La  Salle. 

THE   ILLINOIS    COUNTRY    REACHED 

But  at  length  the  Illinois  River  was  reached,  andA<„„„ed 
presently  an  Illinois  town  loomed  up  in  tlie  distance  """' 
like  a  veritable  fairy  city  to  the  half-starved  and 
discouraged   Frenchmen.     But  wlicn  they  reached 
the  town  they  found  not  a  soul ;  all  had  gone  on  a 
great  winter's  hunt.     La  Salle  could  not  stand  on 
etiquette,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  rifle  the  town's 
supplies  of  corn,  and  thus  fed  his  famished  men 
It  was  now  New  Year's  Day,   1680,  and  after  a 
mass  they  went  on  down  the  river.     A  fcv,-  tlays 
later  they  came  upon  an  Illinois  camp.     Ail  there 
was  excitement,  for  the  Indians  had  heard  of  La 
Salle  s  coming  and  had  been  told  that  he  was  their 
enemy.     He  presented  a  menacing  from,  arranging 
his  men  m  hostile  groups,  with  gun  in  hand,  as  if 
ready  for  a  fight.     The  redskins  hastened  to  offer 
peace  and   presented   the  calumet.     La   Salle   re- 
sponded with  a  calumet,  and  peace  was  assured. 
I  hen  came  the  usual  feast  and  gifts.    La  Salle  told 
them  that  he  was  their  friend  and  would  protect 
them  against  the  Iroquois,  and  that  he  wished  to  go 
on  down  the  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  he  asked 
their  help.     This  was  freely  promised,  and  a  gala 
day  followed. 

AN    INDIAN    PLOT    FOILED 

The  dramatic  element  in  this  scene  is  already  Enemies 
prominent  enough,  but  we  have  just  begun  to  see  it. '" "°"' 
That  very  night  a  Mascoutin  chief,  Monso,  secretly 
reached  the  camp  and  asked  the  ear  of  the  chiefs. 
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This  audience  granted,  he  told  them  that  La  Salle 
was  a  spy  of  the  Irocit.ois  and  was  froin^  to  inc  e 
he  western  tr.bes  against  the  Illinois  so  that  "ey 
should  be  destroyed.  He  urged  thetn  to  stop  K 
Salle  and  thus  save  their  hVes.  Then  he  left  the 
camp  as  secretly  as  he  had  come 

The  chiefs  sat  and  smoked  and  talked  over  this 

'ng  ca^e  La  Salle  at  once  saw  that  some  one  had 
been  vvh.spermg  lies  against  him.  But  such  ,ecre 
councls    can    not    long    remain    secret,    and    one 

Sts    to.7,  u  ^'f  ^'"^  ^^P^^'=»"y  '^^"■=h  with 

gifts,  told  him  what  had  taken  place.  That  after- 
noon another  chief  invited  the  Frenchmen  to  a  feast 
and  when  all  were  sealed  he  urged  them  not  to  ^ 
further,  and  pictured  the  terrible  dangers  of  the 
Miss,ss,pp,,  the  great  demons  and  fierce  savages 
of  .ts  waters  and  shores.  Most  ot  La  Salle's  party, 
not  knowing  of  the  plot,  were  greatly  disturbed  by 

accused  ivlonso,  and  demanded  that  he  come  for- 
ward and  ma!<e  his  charges  in  public  instod  of 
runmng  away  in  the  dark'  U  wL  a  telling  b.c^v 
and  the  Indians  seemed  satistied 

That  night,  fearing  fresh  foes.  La  Salle  set  a 
guard  ov.r  his  tents,  but  in  the  morning  six  of  his 

desenecl  f  '""  "'"'''"*"'•  "^''^  f°""d  '°  ^ave 
aeserted.     Here  appears  plainly  the  resnlf  of  T, 

-r-  ^^^fy  of  aloofness,%ha^  pohcy^ofm^L^ 
was  yet  to  cost  h.m  more  dearly.     Had  he  on  re- 

i  Inl't'^'T  f  ^''"""'^  -■^i'  t°'d  his  men  of 
It  and  prepared  them  for  the  sort  of  "scare"  the 

ithTLrl'  ^"^"'P!-;'^-  f"^ht  and  deTertL, 
might  have  been  avoided.     But  La  Salle  kept  his 
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own  counsel  and  was  never  pt^ular  with  his  men.  A.«„p, 
Ihis  desertion  v.-as  followed  by  an  attempt  to  poison  '"  ■"'•°" 
hitti.     These  incidents  greatly  depressed  him  and  ■"*""" 
induced    him    to    change    his    plans.      There    was 
nothing  to  gain  by  going  on  that  winter,  as  without 
a   large  boat  he   was   utterly  unprepared   for  any 
campaign,  and   he  must  hear   from   the   "Griffin" 
before   he  proceeded   farther.      So   he   determined 
to  build  a  fort  apart  from  the  Indians,  and  leaving 
his    men    there    start    back    himself    to    learn    the 
fate  of  the  "Griffin."     The  fort  was  at  once  built  For. 
a  mile  or  so  down  the  river,  and  named,  most  fitly  <='"'""" 

Crevecoeur"   (broken  heart).   Reassured  by  some 
visiting  Indians  from  the  Arkansas  and  Osage  region 
that   a   friendly   welcome  would   await   them  '  the 
French  soon  plucked  up  courage  and  began  to  build 
a  large  vessel   for  the  expedition  <iown  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Within  six  weeks  the  hull  was  half  finished. 
I  hen  La  Salle  determined  to  l>egin  his  trip  to  the 
east.     But  first  he  detailed  Hennepin  to  explore  the 
Illinois  to  Its  mouth.     \Vhether  he  really  expected 
to  derive  an>.  benefit  from  Hennepin's  vovage    or 
merely  wished  the  men  to  be  rid  of  his  presence 
during  his   own   absence,    it   is   difficult  to  know 
Hennepm  s  courage  oozed  out  at  the  thought,  but  he 
at  length  consented  to  go,  and  on  February  28,  with 
nvo  habitams.  he  started  on  this  memorable  voyage.  H.„„.p,„ 
The  very  next  day  La  Salle  began  his  wonderful "««'»' -" 
^T''"u^.  r""  '°  ''■■""t^iac.     A  Mohegan  hunter,  """ 
who  had  been  indispensable  to  him  in  finding  the 
Illinois,  and  four  Frenchmen,  accompanied  him 
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day    and    Z  ''''TJ'"'"  ''  "'^'«  ^"^  '^^wed  by 
xmnois     uas  of  that  sort  which  no  native  of  the 

to.  Canoes,  rafts,  snow-shoes,  and  any  ot!,er  t^os 
s.b!e  njeans  of  locomot.on  were  used.  On  pass^; 
hrough   the   still   deserted  capital  of  the  LI  no"! 

c^le'f '  Sta?',',l'T.^'''''  "'  >'""-  sandsL  '  no: 
calle<l     Starved  Rock,"  an  obvious  stronghold   and 

l' terT  Lak" trT-    "'"'"   "^  ^^  a 'f^'d^ys 
later  on  Lake   Michigan,  he  sent  a  note  back  to 

Tottty   ordenng   hi™   to   examnte   it    for  p^sib^ 

retnge.      lo  order  Tonty  to   leave   his   m«i     for 

palpable  a  blunder  that  we  wonder  at  the  act  Bv 
the  eighteenth  of  March  La  Salle  had  reached  a 
ponu  near  the  present  chy  of  Joiiet,  wl:ere  the  river 
was  completely  frozen  over.  He/e  they  gav"  up 
«noe  locotnotion  and,  hiding  their  barks^n  a' 
land,  set  out  on  foot  for  Lake  Michigan.  Wadine 
through  marshes  and  bogs,  drenched  fy  cold  ra  ns 
almos   frozen  by  the  chill  nights,  covered  with  t^ud 

1"  .  r  '1T^-  '^'''  ''  '^^'  ■■^^^hed  the  lake  on 
the  24th,  and  that  night  came  to  the  fort  at  the 
niouth  of  the  St  Joseph,  which  had  been  built  I 
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the  previous  autumn.  There  I  r.  Salle  actually 
found  two  faithful  souls,  men  who  were  at  a  ren 
dezvous  which  he  had  appointed  lor  them.  Tliese 
were  the  men  he  had  sent  in  seardi  of  the  "Griffin  " 
f'rom  them  he  received  his  first  definite  news  that 
he  boat  was  lost.  They  had  made  a  circuit  of  the 
lakes  and  found  no  trace  of  the  vessel.  Nor  has 
any  one  else  since.  Whether  the  pilot  and  crew 
hypothecated  the  .skins  and  sank  the  ship,  or 
tlirough  incompetency  all  went  down  in  one  of 
those  furious  lake  storms  which  enpilf  stancher 
craft  to-day,  or  whether  the  Jesuits  comive<l  at 
her  disappearance,  as  some  stories  hold,  nobo<ly 
knows,  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  unsolved  mvs- 
tenes  of  history. 

In  the  face  of  this  terrible  shock  T.a  .Salle  lost  nf> 
time  in  lamentation,  but,  ordering  these  two  men  to 
rejoin  Tonty,  he  pressed  on  through  a  terrible  rain- 
storm eastward  toward  his  goal.         mting  for  game 
to  supply  his  table,  his  party  betrayed  their  presence 
to  hostile  Indians,  whom  they  had  to  frighten  away. 
Some  of  the  men  grew  sick,  and  the  heavy  rains  made 
their  journey  increasingly  difficult.     In  spite  of  all 
these  misfortunes  and  handicaps,  they  managed  to 
make  a  canoe,  and.  floating  on  a  little  river  which 
Parkman  thinks  was  the  Huron,  tliev  traveled   a 
while  very  pleasantly.     But  soon  they  were  stopped 
by  fallen  trees,  and  instead  of  going  around  this 
barricade,   for  some  reason  they  pressed  through 
the  forest  until  they  reached  the  Detroit.     Here  the 
party    separated.    La    Salle   sending    two   men    to 
Mithilimackinac.    With  the  ti-ee  others  he  crossed 
the  Detroit  and  through  the  woods  reached  Lake 
Erie,   near  what  is  now  Point  Pelee.     Here  two 
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with  as  much  skill  as  indomitable  cmraR-e  built 
another  canoe,  put  the  sick  men  into  it,  and  paddled 
on  across  the  broad  lx)som  of  beautiful  Lake  Erie 
toward  N.asara.  This  journc>  was  uneventful,  and 
La  Sales  journal,  which  I  have  been  following 
pretty  closely,  .l.smisses  it  briefly.  Possibly  he  was 
too^nre.1  .and  sick  at  heart  to  see  anything  or  to 

But  something  worse  than  physical  distress  met 
bun  ^^■hen  on  Laster  Monday  be  reached  the  launch- 
ing place  of  the  ••(;riffin."     H„,.e  so.ne  of  his  men 
ha.l  rcMnamed,  an,l  they  confin.     '  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  the  ••Griffin,-  but  a.Me.l  that  a  ship  from 
France,  laden   with   his  goods,   had   been   wrecked 
near  the  island  of  Anticosti  and  :hat  some  of  his 
men   had   been   turned   back   by   the   news   of   his 
death.     Ih-  was  an  almost  crushing  blow.     But  it 
seems  only  to  have  inspired  him  to  more  vigorous 
ettorts.      His   three   men   were   exhausted,   but   he 
R«ch«     f""'""-^  "Pns  alert  as  ever,  and,  taking  tlirec  others, 
FortFron.  hf  rcsunied  bis  joumcy,  and  on  May  6  reached  Fort 
.-ac.Ma,.Frontenac-the   end   of   an    adventure   which    ex- 
hausts all  our  language's  superlatives  to  express  i.s 
spirit  of  courage  and  physical  .strength.     It  might 
be  called  his  ••tramp  of  a  thousand  miles  "     One 
could    better   use   the    word   "wa.le"    than    tramp. 
Lertainly  it  was  "the  most  arduous  journey  ever 
made  by  Frenchmen  in  America."     It  lacked  but 
one   element   to   make   it   n.atchless    in   all    heroic 
annals--tbere  was  no  peril  from  man.     Aside  from 
the    ittle  fnght  he  gave  the  Indians  while  hunting 
in  Michigan,  he  saw  no  hostile  face.     Had  the  Iro- 
quois been  on  his  trail,  La  Salle's  escape  would  have 
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been  miraculous.    As  it  was,  it  was  marvelous, 


but 


It  was  destined  in  dr.imatic  and  perilous  features  to 
be  eclipsed  by  his  own  experiences  within  a  few 
years. 

At  Fort  Frontcnac  he  found  little  to  cheer  him. 
The  fort  was  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
discovered  more  c\  i.lcnce  of  fraud  by  his  aRents,   He 
went  at  once  to  Montreal,  where  he  had  l)cen  piven 
up  for  dead.     There,  in  spite  of  his  ruined  condi- 
tion   and    the    Qiii.xotic    aspect    of    his    plans,    he 
promptly   secured    cnouf,'h   credit   an<l    supplies   to 
enable   him   to   return   to   Illinois.      Uut   when   he 
reached   Fort   Frontenac   jubilant,   he   found  there 
two  men  with  dire  news  from  Tonty.     Mis  men  at 
Fort  Crevecflcur,  whom  he  h;,d   risked  his  life  to 
succor,  had  turned  out  to  be  traitors  and  villains. 
During:    Tonty's    absence,    inspecting    the    spot   to 
which  La  Salle  ordered  him,  his  cowardly  couiury- 
men,  released  from  all  discipline,  destroyed  the  fort, 
plundered  the  magazine,  carried  away  some  of  the 
stores,  and  burned  the  rest.     Later  La  Salle  heard 
from  some  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  fort,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  fishing  trip  on  the  lake, 
that  these  devils  followed  La  Salle's  trail  to  the 
St.  Jo.seph  Fort,  which  they  ruined,  pressed  on  to 
Michilimackinac,  where  they  seized  some  furs,  then 
arrived  at  Niagara,  where  they  plundered  the  maga- 
zme.     Eight  of  them  went  on  to  Albany,  which  was 
for  many  years  a  sort  of  Robbers'  Roost  or  Cut- 
throats'  Snug   Harbor— a   fact   of   which   Anglo- 
Saxons  arc  not  effusively  proud.     The  remaining 
dozen  of  this  merry  gang  of  scoundrels  left  Ni- 
agara with  the  pleasant  announcement  that  they 
meant  to  kill  La  Salle.     But  La  Salle  pulled  the 
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triKpcr  first.  }Ic  took  out  a  party  to  meet  them 
and  surprised  tlicm  on  their  way  to  execute  their 
iK-nevolenl  pur,K,se.  All  but  two  of  then,  were 
captured  n,  short  order.  These  two  resiste.l  arrest 
|>ointe<l  their  guns  at  La  Salle's  party,  and  were 
shot.  Recause  of  this  affair  La  Sallcs  enemies 
charged  him  with  murder. 

It  was  now  luidsuinnier.  and  La  Salle  hcnt  every 
effort  towaid  the  relief  of  Tonty.     So  rapid  were 
Ins  preparations  that  on  August  lo  he  embarked  on 
the  mis.sion  with   twenty-live  men.     This  time  he 
took  a  more  <lirect  route,  one  of  the  first  journeys 
by  way  of  the  Humber   Kiver  and  Lake  Simcfi 
W  hen  he  reached  Michilimackiiiac  he  iound  a  most 
linfnendly    feeling.    f„r    uhicli    he   could   not    help 
holding   the  Jesuits   in   part   responsible.      But   he 
bought  some  .supplies  of  Hie  Indians  there. and. leav- 
half  his  men  under  his  partner  La  Forest  to  follow 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  rushed  on.     Time  was  pass- 
ing indeed,  for  winter  was  drawing  near.     It  was 
November  4  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of  his  fort  at 
the   mouth   of   the   St.  Joseph   River.      Losing  no 
time,  he  foilowc.l  the  old  route,  and  was  soon  on 
the  Illinois.     Swiftly  they  paddled  down  its  cur- 
rent, shooting  buffalo  and  enjoying  the  early  win- 
ter scenes   and   that   exhilarating  crispness  of  air 
which  that  .season  in  the  northern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley brings,  but  meeting  no  human  l)eing.  not  even 
^  conreur  do  bois.     The  men  thought  nothing  of 
this,  but  to  La  Salle  it  meant  foreboding  of  some 
great  disaster.     The  nearer  he  approached  the  spot 
where  he  expected  to  find  Tonty  the  more  over- 
powering became  this  feeling— as  if  the  very  quiet 
and  peace  of  stream  and  woods  held  a  profound 
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and  horrible  mystery.  They  passed  tlie  nxk  of 
sandstone  whereon  Tonty  had  Ijeen  ordered  to  hudd 
his  stronRliold.  Of  course  no  one  was  there,  and 
yet  La  Salle  had  hopc<l  that  there  mipht  !«?.  liclow 
he  must  tind  the  key  to  this  tcrrihle  secret.  And 
so  he  did. 

On  the  Kfcat  meadow  where  the  chief  town  of  *  eiumiv 
the  Illinois  had  stood  he  saw  nothinp  hut  ashes'"" 
and  skulls  and  mangled  corpses.  One  word  could 
explain  all  this  horror,  and  it  dashed  at  once  upon 
La  Salle— the  Irof|uois!  The  capital  of  the  Illinois 
had  Ix-en  wiped  out,  and.  whde  few  fresh  corpses 
were  seen,  the  graveyard  had  been  rifled,  every 
sacred  relic  torn  from  its  last  rcstinp-place,  and  the 
'  bones  strewn  over  the  fair  plain.  The  caches  had, 
of  course,  been  opened  and  their  contents  destroyed 
or  pillag-ed.  La  Salle  and  his  men  cried  out  with 
horror  at  the  scene.  All  day  long  they  searched 
among  the  ghastly  remains  for  some  sign  of  Tonty, 
but  notiiing  appeared.  Night  came  on,  and,  with 
the  banishment  of  the  scene  from  their  sight,  they 
hoped  for  rest  and  relief.  They  got  neither.  For 
with  the  night  came  the  wolves,  and  their  terrible 
howls,  heard  by  these  Frenchmen  a  thousand  miles 
from  home,  produced  that  freezing  horror  which 
no  one  can  ever  forget.  There  was  no  danger  to 
them,  however,  and  with  the  coming  of  dawn  La 
Salle  and  four  men  pressed  on,  leaving  three  be- 
hind. They  passed  deserted  camps  of  the  Illinois 
and  of  their  foes:  Fort  Crcvecticur  deserted,  of 
course,  and  demolished;  the  hull  of  the  vessel  on 
the  stocks  unharmed,  but  marked  with  a  French 
mscription,  "Nous  sommes  tous  sauvages  ce  15, 
1680;"   here   and   there  the   half-burnt   bodies  of 
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women  and  other  revolting  sights;  and  yet  he  found 
no  signs  of  the  Frenchmen  nor  evidences  as  to  the 

--■'■'  ^cZTl  "^'^Z'^'^'  """°'=-     ^'  '<="g'h  La  Salle 
Mi..i„ipp,  came  to  the  Mississippi,  the  goal  he  had  so  Ion? 
hoped  to  reach;  now  alas!  attained  under  su-h  de 
pressing  circumstances.      Seeing  it  meant  to  him 
simply  that  he  could  no  farther  go  in  search  of 
Tonty  or  the  Illinois.     So,  with  a  heavy  heart    he 
returned  to  the  little  band  he  had  left,  and  the  eight 
men,  near  "hristmas  time,  began  the  trip  back.    By 
Ja.iuary  6  ihey  reached  the  junction  of  the  Kanka- 
kee w^th  the  northern  branch  of  the  Illinois  River 
and  there  La  Salle  s-iw  a  piece  of  wood  that  had 
been  cut  with  a  saw.     Tonty  or  some  other  white 
man  had  passed  that  way.     Enheartened  they  went 
on,  and  at  length  reached  Fort  Miami,  on  the  St 
Joseph,  where  La  Forest  awaited  him,  but  with  no 
news  of  Tonty.     At  this  fort  La  Salle  decided  to 
abide  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  planning  a 
new  campaign. 

THE    ADVKNTURES    OF    TONTY 

But  what  of  Tonty  and  Hennepin?  The  latter's 
story  is  perhaps  more  interesting,  but,  as  we  have 
seen  that  Tonty  must  have  been  in  danger  or  worse 
than  that,  we  hasten  on  to  his  story,  making  no 
apologies  to  the  friar  for  allowing  any  one  to  pre- 
cede him  in  our  plans.  Tonty  soon  found,  if  he 
had  not  before  known  it,  that  he  had  with  him  a 
dissolute  and  untrustworthy  lot.  By  some  couriers 
they  got  hold  of  the  news  that  La  Salle's  creditors 
had  seized  Fort  Frontenac,  and  that  he  was  ruined 
i>o  when  Tonty,  in  obedience  to  La  Salle's  orders, 
went  to  examine  what  we  now  know  was  the  Rock 
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of  St.  Louis,  the  villains  destroyed  the  fort  and  de- 
serted, taking  with  them  furs,  provisions,  and  other 
things,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Four  men  were 
sent  by  Tonty  to  carry  the  news  to  La  Salle,  and 
with  him  remained  three  men  and  two  Recollet 
friars.  Tonty  at  once  moved  his  headquarters  into 
the  heart  of  the  Illinois  village,  making  a  shrewd 
pretense  that  he  had  confidence  in  them.  The  only 
problem  before  him  now,  so  far  as  he  could  .see, 
was  to  keep  the  Illinois  at  peace  with  his  band  until 
La  Salle  could  return,  a  return  in  which  Tonty  had 
implicit  faith.  But.  as  we  have  seen,  fate  had  some- 
thing much  more  difficult  in  store  for  him. 

It  was  on  the  loth  of  September,  about  a  month  An  indu.-i 
after  La  Salle  had  set  out  to  the  relief  of  Tonty, '"°' 
that    the   news   of   the   approach   of   the    Iroquois 
reached  the  village  of  the  Illinois.     The  motive  of 
the  coming  of  the  Iroquois  was  easily  enough  di- 
vined.    Shut  out  of  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Can- 
ada by  the  peace  with  the  French,  and  needing  both 
game  and  furs,  they  were  driven  to  seek  them  in  a 
new  country.    They  could  not  invade  it  on  a  i>eace 
mission,  and  so  a  resolution  for  war,  which   was 
always  in  order  at  an  Iroquois  meeting,  was  car- 
ried, and  the  march  began.     A  Shawanoe  bore  the 
news  to  the  Illinois  camp.     Tumult  ensued,  amid 
which  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  French.    Were  The 
not  the  Ircxpiois  in  league  wiuh  the  French,  and,  "'''™'°^">' 
if  so,  were  the  French  not  involved  in  this  plot?""''""'''' 
Tonty  and  his  men  were,  as  a  result,  handled  pretty 
roughly,  and  their  forge  and  tools  were  thrown  into 
the  river.    Then  the  warriors  prepared  for  the  Iro- 
quois, greasing  their  bodies,  painting  their  faces, 
dancing,  singing,  and  otherwise  behaving  in  true 
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Indian  fashion.    The  next  day  the  Iroquois  arrived, 
and  a  weird  sort  of  battle  began.     In  the  midst  of 
it  Tonty  essayed  the  part  of  the  peacemaker,  and,  as 
is  proverbial,  was  almost  killed  for  his  nains.     He 
saw  that  a  battle  of  this  sort  would  end  as  Iroquois 
battles  usually  did,  in  the  annihilation  of  their  foes, 
and  it  was  largely,  if  not  almost  wholly,  due  to  his 
heroic  action  and  keen  sagacity  that  the  issue  was 
not  the  usual  one.     He  advanced  toward  the  Iro- 
quois alone,  holding  out  the  wampum  belt.    At  first 
they  thought,  because  of  his  dress  and  dark  features, 
that  he  was  an  Illinois,  and  one  Iroquois  stabbed 
him,  cutting  a  gash  in  his  side.     But,  just  in  time 
to  save  his   life,   some   one  shouted  that   he  was 
French,  and  he  was  led  carefully  away  and  eager 
efforts  were  made  to  stop  tlie  bleeding.     But  the 
fighting  continued,  and  soon  it  was  bruited  about 
that  the  Illinois  were  v/inning  and  that  Frenchmen 
were  fighting  with  them.    This  made  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  Tonty,  and  one  savage  actually  had  his 
knife  raised  and  his  hand  under  Tonty's  hair,  pre- 
paring to  scalp  him.    Tonty  did  not  plead  for  mercy, 
but  lied  lustily  about  the  great  force  of  Illinois  and 
French  at  hand,  and  succeeded  in  frightening  the 
foe.     So  they  sent  him  back  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
A  cessation  of  fighting  followed  for  a  while.    Then 
the  Illinois  withdrew  across  the  river,  but,  as  the 
Iroquois  followed,  the  Illinois  retreated  down  stream 
to  an  island  where  the  women  and  old  men  were. 
Meanwhile  Tonty  and  the  French  remained  in  their 
little  quarters,  hoping  for  the  best.     More  peace 
parleys  followed,  and  Tonty  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor from  one  side  or  the  other.     Ai  length  a  sort 
of  treaty  of  friendship  /.as  signed,  bu   the  Iroquois, 
aa4 
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having  found  out  that  Tonty  had  deceived  them  as  to  i,<,»„„i, 
the  strength  of  the  Ilhnois,  told  him  and  the  French  *'« 
to  clear  out.    This  was  a  mild  course  for  the  lro-1Z7 
quois  to  pursue,  but  they  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  '  .lontio  at  Quebec.    Tracy's  tour 
was  not  yet  forgotten.     Tonty  saw  that  by  staying 
he    would    be   jeoparding  his  own  and  his  party's 
lives,    and    so,    unable   to   do   more    for   the    Illi- 
nois, he  set  out  for  the  north.     With  him  went 
the  two  friars,  Membre  and  Ribourde,  and  three 
Frenchmen.     On  the  way  they  stopped  for  a  rest 
one  day,  and   Father  Ribourde  wandered  ofif   for 
a  quiet  hour  in  the  woods.     He  never  returned, 
being    murdered    by    some    wandering    Kickapoos 
eager  for  renown  but  afraid  to  attack  the  party 
openly.      Avter   weeks    of   suffering   and   toil    theTbcrre.ch 
party     finally    reached     Green     Bay,    where    they '^'"° "'"' 
found    in    the    Pottawattamies   kind    and   hospita- 
ble friends. 

Meanwhile  an  odd  campaign  went  on  in  the  Illi-  a-  iro- 
nois  country.  The  Iroquois,  cheated  of  their  \W-ZL 
ing  prey,  took  vengeance,  as  we  know,  on  the  dead. 
Then  they  followed  the  Illinois  down  the  river. 
They  overtook  some  of  the  women  and  tortured 
and  butchered  them,  but  they  did  not  engage  the 
warriors  in  battle.  For  some  reason  they  were 
afraid  of  them,  possibly  still  crediting  Tontv's  yarn 
of  their  great  numbers.  At  last  having  chased  the 
Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  and  captured  many  wo- 
men and  children  they  turned  back.  It  was  a  new 
end  to  an  Iroquois  raid.  True,  they  had  made  of 
the  Illinois  capital  a  blackened  plain,  but  they  had 
not  really  vanquished  their  foe  and  had  almost  no 
scalps  to  cany  home  in  triumph  to  the  lodges  beside 
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the  Susquehanna.     For  the  Iroquois  it  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  failure. 

HENNEPIN    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI 

The  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  third  object  of 
our  divided  attention,  the  journeys  of  Father  Hen- 
nepin.    It  will  be  recalled  that,  rather  to  Henne- 
pin's disgust.  La  Salle  sent  him  on  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  lower  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi. 
Two  men  were  with  him.  Accau  and  Du  Gay,  and 
they  set  out  in  a  canoe  laden  with  presents  for  the 
Indians  on  February  29,  1680.     It  is  impossible  to 
trace  this  journey  with  any  sort  of  intelligence,  be- 
cau.se  the  explorer  was  so  untrustworthy.      It  is 
very  doubtfuMf  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  at 
all.    His  first  journal  contains  almost  nothing  about 
the  early  part  of  his  journey.    It  was  not  until  after 
La  Salle's  death  that  he  "revised"  it,  so  as  to  claim 
"Z'Z'  "'/V'''  ''"'■"P^'e'l  La  Salle's  journey  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  River  by  years.    Both  the  external  and 
the  mternal  evidences  of  deceit  in  this  claim  are  so 
patent  that  we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  it, 
but  confine  our  attention  *o  his  story  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  whers,  on  April  12,  we  find  the  party 
encamped  at  about  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
They  had  been  on  the  ir  way  about  forty-two  days, 
and  the  merest  glance  -it  the  map  will  show  that  all 
this  time  could  have  been  emploved  in  the  journey 
in  drifting  do.vn  the  Illinois  and  in  rowing  up  the 
Mississippi,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles 
m  all.    What  possible  advantage  could  have  accrued 
to  La  Salle  from  an  expedition  up  the  Mississippi. 
Hennepm  in  his   "Memoirs"  does  not  attempt  to 
show.     What  La  Salle  wanted  to  know  was  the 
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nature  of  the  country  and  tribes  from  the  moutli 
of  the  Ilhnois  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth 
where  I-a  Salle  hoped  to  plant  a  French  colony 
and  by  that  act  claim  sovereignty  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  kmg.  Knowing-  Hennepin  to 
have  undertaken  the  journey  reluctantly  we  must 
assume  that  his  courage  had  left  him  and  that  he 
chose  the  northern  trip  rather  than  the  southern 
because  of  its  less.,  danger.  As  it  was  it  is  not 
sure  that  he  chose  wisely.  .At  any  rate  he  had 
enough  penis  to  satisfy  any  man  hungry  for  hazards. 

On  the  evenmg  of  this  12th  of  .\pril.  as  they  were  Pri.„„.„ 
restmg  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  repairing '"'S.oux 
their  canoes,  a  large  party  of  Siou.x  warriors  came  ""^*' 
dashmg  down  the  river.    On  seeing  the  whites,  the 
whole  partv  nf  one  hundred  and  twenty  braves  l>e-an 
that  ternb        n— an  Indian  war  song.    In  a  few  sec- 
onds the)     id  surrounded  the  trio  whh  the  apparent 
intention  of  making  them  immediate  victims  of  their 
war  fury.     In  vain  Hennenin  held  up  the  peace- 
pipe:  one  of  them  snatched  it  from  him.   Then  they 
contmued  to  convey  to  Flennepin  the  fact  that  they 
sought  the  Miamis,  and  when  told  tliat  the  Miamis 
had  gone  across  the  Mississippi  they  wept  copiouslv. 
Many  other  amusing  incidents  occurred,  and  someT>,es,.„ 
that  to  the  French  were  not  at  all  amusing.     At 
ength,  however,  the  Siou>:  made  it  very  plain  that 
they  would  g,ve  up  their  war  expedition  and  return 
home,  but  the  whites  must  return  with  them      This 
journey  homeward  was  anything  but  a  happy  one 
to  the  ihens.     All  sorts  of  indignities  were  offered 
them  and  they  were  never  certain  any  niglit  that  it 
might  not  be  their  last. 

At  length  the  canoeing  was  over;  the  warriors 
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landed  where  St.  Paul  now  is,  and  started  overland 
for  their  vdlaRes  near  Lake  Buade.  now  called  Mille 
1-ac.  This  trip  was  even  more  distressing  to  their 
guests.  Hennepin  had  to  swim  creeks  and  rivers 
and  keep  np  a  walking  pace  which,  if  one  may  credit 
his  story,  would  have  worn  out  any  track  champion 
of  the  present  day.  His  companions  were  not  at 
al  equal  to  such  a  life,  and  had  to  be  carried 
When  they  reached  the  villages.  Hennepin  saw 
stakes  and  bundles  of  straw,  which  he  thought 
were  prepared  for  French  funeral  pyres.  But  while 
other  omens  were  as  inauspicious,  the  prisoners 
were  not  harmed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  various  happen- 
ings to  these  Frenchmen  while  in  the  Sioux  villages 
Several  months  passed,  and  when  Hennepin  saw 
that  their  lues  were  not  menaced,  he  began  to  plan 
to  escape.  He  invented  a  story  that  he  was  to  meet 
a  band  of  Frenchmen  at  the  place  where  he  had 
been  captured,  and  was  given  permission  to  return 
thither.  Du  Gay  went  with  him.  but  Accau  who 
never  had  liked  the  friar,  preferred  Indian  life 
Their  purpose  of  going  to  this  spot  was  for  several 
reasons  never  realized,  and  the  most  important  event 
of  this  campaign  was  falling  in  with  a  hunting  party 
of  Sioux,  and  through  them  meeting  IJu  Lhut  and 
four  other  Frenchmen,  whom  thev  came  across  near 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Du  Lhut  was  commonly  known  as  the  leader  of 
the  courciirs  dc  bois.  He  was,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able figure  in  the  life  of  New  France  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  him,  by  a 
curious  transposition  of  letters,  the  city  of  Duluth 
was  named.     He  was  a  cousin  of  Tonty,  and  was 
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undoubtedly  connected  with  Frontenac's  enterprises,  Du  uu. 
especially  in  the  fur  trade,  in  which,  if  we  believe  "p™"'"' 
the  governor's  enemies,  they  were  reaping  a  tre- r.l'"" 
tnendous    revenue.      Du    Lluit    roamed    constantly 
through  the  forests  of  the  whole  Northwest    and 
was  known  by  e^■ery  Indian  tribe  as  a  powerful 
an.l  brave  man.     His  reputation  made  him  valuable 
to  the  French  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  lie- 
tween  themselves  and  the  Indians.    On  this  trip  he 
had  been  t\vo  years  away  from  (,)uebec.     He  gave 
Hennepm  a  cordial  greeting,  and  all  returned  to  the 
villages  near  Mille  Lac,  where  a  feast  was  given  in 
Du  Lhufs  honor.    Then  the  eight  white  men  began 
their  journey  do;vn  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
the^  Wisconsin.     This  they  ascended,  and  Hennepin 
ant.   his  companions  spent  the  winter  at   Michili- 
mackinac.    The  following  spring  Hennepin  returned 
to  Quebec,  where  he  was  receivc<I  with  great  re- 
joicing by  his  fellow  Recollets,  and  with  honors 
frorn  Frontenac.     This  is  the  last  mention  of  him 
we  find  in  the  chronicles  of  New  France.    He  soon 
returned  to  Europe,  and,  although  his  stories  were  Th.  i«,  of 
popular  for  a  time,  he  never  .secured  the  confidence  """"o'" 
of  his  associates,  and  he  died  without  distinction. 
His  was  a  peculiar  character,  vet  one  need  not  go 
beyond  one's  own  village  or  ward  t,.  see  men  very 
like  him— men  of  good  enough  disposition  and  in- 
tentions, but  so  full  of  vanity  and  a  passion  for  re- 
nown that  they  spend  all  their  energy  in  vaunting 
themselves.     Such  men  eventuallv  reach  their  level 
but  are  never  satisfied  with  the  world's  verdict      It 
was  singularly  appropriate  that  the  projectors  of  an 
impracticable  waterway  in  Illinois  should  have  called 
It  "The  Hennepin  Canal." 
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LA  Salle's  voyage  down  the  Mississippi 

TV/TEANWHILr:  wliat  of  La  Snile?    The  aiuhor 
^^^  and  architect  of  this  wonderful  drama  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  competed  to  pass  the  winter 
of    1681   waiting  at   Fort  Miami,  near  the  south- 
western shores  of  Lake  Michifran.     It  was  the  last 
period  of  rest  of  which  we  find  any  record  in  this 
man  s  wandering  life.     Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
idle.     With  a  vision  of  startling  keenness  and  an 
energy  so  vast  that  it  seems  superhuman,  he  set 
about  forming  a  league  against  the  Iro(|uois.     In 
such  a  league  the  French  soldier  and  priest  would 
be  the  central  fi,-,re,  but  its  necessary  elements  must 
be  all  the  Indians  living  in  that  whole  vast  region 
into  which  the  Iroquois  had  just  carried  horror  and 
death.     So  La  Salle  proceeded  to  the  camps  of  In- 
dians near  Fort  Miami  and  urged  upon  them  the 
peril  of  the   Iroquois,  and  that  the  only  possible 
means   of   resistance   lay   in   an   alliance  with   the 
French  and   the   Illinois.     The   Miamis.   who  had 
recently  quarreled   with   the   Illinois,   were   visite.l 
and  urged  to  forget  their  petty  troubles  in  the  face 
of  this  vast  danger.     He  made  a  winter's  journey 
back  to  the  Illinois  country  to  get  their  consent  to 
the  pact  with  the  Miamis.     That  gained,  he  was 
apparently  wholly  successful  in  his  negotiations  with" 
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the  Mianrs,  and  the  prospects  of  the  league  against 
the  Iroquois  seemed  very  bright. 

He    must    first    return    to    Fort    Frontenac    to  Tom, 
straighten  out  the  financial  snarl  in  which  he  had'"""''" 
Ijccome  iiu'olved.  and  secure  means  and  e(|uipment '"' 
for  the  long  purposed  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.     He  went  this  time  bv  the  lakes,  and 
when  he  reached  .^[icllilimackinac,  he  found  Tonty 
and  the  Jesuit  priest  Membre.     After  joyful  greet- 
ings and  e.Kchanging  narrations  of  tlieir  tales  of 
hardships  and  calamities,  thoy  pnxeeded  together 
by    boat    to    Fort    Frontenac.     With    in.Iomitable 
purpose  and  optimistic  presence  he  faced  his  angry 
creditors  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  them.     More- 
over, by  Frontenac's  assistance,  he  secured  a  loan 
which  not  only  paid  off  part  of  his  debts,  but  gave 
him  capital  for  his  great  journey.     After  a  visit  to 
Alontreal  he  set  out  in  Octolier  with  a  new  force 
of  men   from  Fort  Frontenac.     By  November  he 
had  reached  Fort  Miami  and  begun  his  final  prep- 
arations for  the  journey  down  the  Illinois,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  journey  down  the  Mississippi 

The  exi^dition  consisted  of   i8   Indians   ( Abe- The  .,p,. 
nakis  and  Mohegans)   and  their  squaws    together''""'""""' 
with  23  Frenchmen,  making  54  i„  all.     The  start  tur-sl^p;,, 
was  maoe  Christmas  week,  1681,  an.l  the  route  was  "»■ 
what  seems  to  us,  wise  in  the  wis<iom  of  modern 
maps,  the  most  obvious  one.    They  no  longer  went 
east   from    Fort   Miami   seeking  a    feeder   to  the 
Illinois,  but  went  straight  across  Lake  Michigan  to 
the    Chicago    River    in    their   canoes.     From    the 
Chicago  River  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Illinois 
they    had    to   make   a  portage.     They    found   the 
Illinois  River  frozen  from  bank  to  bank.    At  length 
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La  s.^,.      they  reac!,e,I  tl,c  jjreat  Fllinois  village,  still  .leserted 
ai.„.        A   little  below   It   they   found   what   we  call   lake 
M,„,„,pp,  p„    i,  ,„.,  ^,,,<^„  „,^,^^      j^  ^^..^^  _^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^ 

to  the  Mississip|,i  and  by  February  C,  „nlv  a  little 
over  a  month  after  startinR  from  Miami,  they  had 
reached  ,t,   filled  with  floating  ice  and  dark  with 
storms.     La  S.lle  has  toM  in  his  "Relation  de  la 
Dccouverte   de    TEmlwuchure"    the   story   of   this 
journey  m  detail  in  di.iry  form.     \\'e  are  not  con- 
cerned with  it  to  that  extent,  but  its  main  events 
are  most  interesting.     The  first  landing  was  made 
on  February  24.  on  the  Third  Chickasaw   Bluffs 
There  a  fort  was  built,  name.l  after  Pierre  Prud- 
homme.  who,  with  a  few  others,  was  left  in  charge. 
The  first  human  things  encountered  were  in  a 
village  of  Arkansas  Indians,  on  March  13   near  the 
mouth  of  the  .\rkansas   River.     There  "they  were 
most  hospitably  greeted  and  entertained  with  dances 
and  various  ceremonies.    La  Sale  raised  the  banner 
of  France,  planted  a  cross  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  m  the  name  of  his  king.    After  visiting 
other  towns,  they  went  on  their  way  down  the  river 
past  the  site  of  Vicksburg,  for  three  hundred  miles, 
when  they  stopped  in  order  to  visit  the  chief  city 
of  the  Taensas  Indians,  which  the  Arkansas  guides 
who  had  accompanied  them  declared   was  within 
a  few  miles  of  that  place.     Tonty  and  the  Jesuit 
Meiiibre  were  sent  ahead.     From  Tonty 's  account 
of  this  visit  we  learn  what  a  remarkable  tribe  and 
cult  he  saw  there— large,  square  houses,  built  of 
muil  and  straw,  with  a  high  roof  of  cane,  and  sur- 
rounding a  large  open  court  or  area.     The  two 
kirgest  structures  were  the  lodge  of  the  chief  and 
the  temple.     In  his  lodge,  awaiting  the  Frenchmen, 
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sat  the  chief,  flanked  by  three  wives  who  howled 
in  applause  at  his  every  utterance,  and  attended  by 
his  councilors,  who  deferred  with  utmost  obse- 
quience  to  him.  The  chief  bade  them  welcome  and 
promised  to  visit  La  Salle.  .After  this  audience 
ronty  and  .Membre  went  into  the  temple.  There 
was  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Before  a 
Jcmd  of  altar  burned  a  perpetual  fire  kept  ^oinp  by 
two  old  men  who  were  honored  witn  this  pious  duty 
Back  of  th,s  was  a  dark  gallery  svhich  led  to  the 
tribe  s  s|tronp  box.  in  which  were  kept  jewels  and 
gold,  which  they  probably  got  from  the  Spaniards, 
perhaps  through  the  .Aztecs  whom  thev  in  a  degree 
resembled.  Their  chief  visited  La  Salle  in  great 
state.  an<l  formalities  more  fitting  a  court  than  the 
wilderness  were  observed. 

The  ne.xt  day  La  Salle  resumed  his  way  and 
ran  into  a  band  of  Indians.  Tonty  gave  chase 
only  to  find  warriors  with  drawn  bows  suddenly 
appear  on  the  banks  ready  to  shoot.  He  beat  a 
retreat,  but  later  went  forward  with  the  calumet 
and  the  two  p„rties  had  a  love  feast  in  which  La 
Salle  was  conspicuous.  This  tribe  was  found  to 
be  allied  to  the  Taensas.  and  the  French  proceeded 
to  visit  their  chief  town,  the  site  of  Natchez  the 
name  the  tribe  bore.  There  they  found  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  like  these  of  the  Taensas  In 
this  city  La  Salle  planted  a  cross  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Other  villages  were  visited,  and  soon  they  came  to 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  By  its  various  arms 
they  proceeiled  onward  until  they  at  last  reached 
the  Gult.  La  Salle  reconnoitred  the  shore  and  at 
length  assembled  his  men  on  a  dry  island,  and  there 
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a   column    was  erected,   and   with   elaborate  cere  p    ,  , 

monies  nnH   r»i:„i _:.-_     ,        „    ..      "-"'""■«'e    tere- ProcUioitj 

the  coun 
French 


„     .  J    "-.  ^'>-^":".   aiKi   witii   eahorate  cere- p™ 

monies  and  re  ir  ous  rites   I  -i  t;-.ii.  .     i  J 

_r     II  T      ■  .'<'-'"'  '""•  L^i  Salle  took  possess  on  ""  """i'«- 


whichTe  LrT;  ";  *'■  ^""""'''"S  proclamation 
wmch  he  has  handed  down  to  us     On  the  column 
was  inscribed:  "Louis  le  Grand.  R^y  de  F,  ^J  " 
de  Navarre,  regrne;  le  ncuvieme  Avril,  ,68'  '     \ 
cross  was  planted  near  the  column  and  acclaimed 

1 1  reiv:::':7  '"f'''  ■■"  '"'^  ''-^'-^•■^'- 

>s  a  resrion  stretching  from  Like  I- rle  west  and 
north  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  CanLhan 
Northwest,  south  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  JnU 
abou  where  Alabama  is  now,  and  west  to  the'^Rio 
l.rande     It  was  a  maprnificent  tract,  the  richest  a^ri- 

e  ed'hr*"'!  °'  "V^"^'"'  "'"  '^•■"1  I^--  Pr- 
essed the  wisdom  and  courage  to  back  and  fortify 

La  Salle  m  this  supreme  act.  the  whole  course  of  the 

be  v2h      i^"'"'  '"'^  ^"^^P'  °f  Europe,  miffht 
be  vastly  different  to-day 

hoS^i/°He  co'lH^f"   '""^    ""   "°"™^   '"^"    ^"---"'^ 
nold  It.     He  could  leave  no  men  there  so  far  from  "'"'■> '"p 

h.s  new  base-a  trost  uncertain  one-in  the  country 
o  the  Illinois.  His  instant  duty  was  to  return  at 
all  speed,  report  his  action  to  the  king  and  ur^e 
ToiJT  "\\f""^"™"'  °f  'he  great  scheme  th^ 
mfolded  and  begun.  So  the  return  began.  Like 
so  many  backward  journeys,  it  was  marked  by  a 
severe  relapse.  The  party  was  badly  crippled' by 
lack  of  food,  and  they  found  the  natives  not  as 
friend  y  as  they  had  been.  They  were  attacked  at 
night  by  one  tribe,  unvisited  on  the  way  down   but 

to  be  left  at  Fort  Prudhomme,  on  the  Chicksaw 
K.utts.      lonty   was   sent   on  to    Michilimackinac, 
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and  to  report  the  news  to  Quebec.  La  Salle  was 
not  able  to  reach  Fort  Miami  until  August,  and 
Michiliinackinac  until  September.  He  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Quebec  and  France  himse'f  to  carry 
to  the  highest  authorities  the  full  details  of  his 
labo  s,  and  obtain  for  them  the  endorsement  and 
support  which  only  personal  effort  and  presenta- 
tion could  obtain.  But  he  was  ton  ill  to  undertake 
the  journey,  and  he  had  heard  that  the  Iroquois 
purposed  another  invasion  of  Illinois.  That  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  all  his  plans,  and  he  hastened 
preparations  to  warn  the  French  and  Illinois  settle- 
ment before  the  red  savages  from  New  York  could 
pounce  upon  their  prey.  Near  the  great  city  of 
the  Illinois,  and  overlooking  the  river,  stood  the 
cliff,  afterward  called  "Starved  Rock,"  on  which 
m  December  La  Salle  and  Tonty  began  to  build 

Lo"i.^buii.  "^^'"^  ^°'^'  ^''  ^^""'^'  *"^  storehouses.  Their  coming 
u.it  3j^^]  ji^^  erection  of  these  buildings  were  the  sub- 
stantial token  which  the  Indians  sought.  There 
fore  they  flocked  from  all  directions  around  this 
rock.  The  old  Illinois  city  took  on  new  life,  the 
warriors  and  their  families  returned,  and  with  them 
came  several  other  tribes  with  whom  La  Salle  had 
been  treating  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Illinois.  So  that  when  La  Salle  reported  to 
the  Frencii  Minister  of  Marine  what  he  had  done 
he  could  trnlhfully  boast  of  4,000  warriors  sur- 
rounding his  rock  of  defense. 
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LA  sali.e's  grand  project 

TT  has  been  a  satire  of  history  that  when  a  great 
leader  is  bending  ah  his  efforts  to  upholc^  his 
cause  and  save  his  people,  the     it  is  that  a  Winding 
blow  falls  upon  him  from  at,  anexpected  quarter 
It  was  so  with  La  Salle.     Holding  the  r    k  and  all 
Louisiana  against  the  English  and  the  Iroquois   he 
needed,  if  ever  a  man  needed  it,  the  hearty  support 
of  his  king.     Tins  he  soon  came  to  know  he  had 
lost.    How?    Because  his  mediator  had  played  him 
a  se      Not  Frontenac,   but  Frontenac's  successor. 
\\  hile  La  Salle,  lonely  on  that  rock,  saw  stretched 
before  him  the  great  empire  which  his  genius  had 
given  to  France,  and  was  writing  letters  to  Fron- 
tenac regarding  his  great  project,  these  letters  were 
going  to  the  new  governor.  La  Barre,  who  was  back-  La  R„r, 
capping  him  in  every  possible  way  before  the  king  '""''"' 
using  those  very  letters  to  accuse  La  Salle  of  efro"-'"'" 
tism  and  utter  wikhicss  and  impracticableness     Of 
the  causes  of  the  recall  of  Frontenac  we  shall  know 
more  fully  somewhat  later.     Go  Frontenac  did,  and 
La  Barre  at  once  played  into  the  hands  of  Fron- 
tenac s  enemies.     The  easiest  wav  to  gain  favor  in 
La  Barre  s  sight  was  to  .ibuse  his  predecessor.     U 
Salle,  as  Frontenac's  protege  and  illustrious  friend, 
came  in  for  the  hea\iest  portion  of  the  new  gov- 
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Lasa)ie     emor's  eiimitv. 


saijs  for 


When  La  Salle  heard  of  the  change 

how  complete  it  was,  and  proceeded 

on  the  assumption  that  La  Barre  was  friendly  to 

^'"-     When  he  learned  the  truth,  his  duty  became 


him. 


Wins  favor 
in  Paris 


Clear.  In  peril  though  the  little  colony  on  the  Illi- 
nois was,  his  position  before  the  king  was  in  greater 
peril.  In  its  restoration  or  correction  lay  tlie  only 
means  of  salvation  for  the  whole  gigantic  enter- 
prise. Hastily  bidding  Tonty  and  his  friends  fare- 
weH,  he  left  the  prairie  and,  with  scarcely  a  pause 
at  Fort  I-rontenac,  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  La  Barre's  order,  or  at  Quebec,  he  set  sail  for 
France.  In  two  circles  La  Salle  was  eminent  and 
conspicuously  successful— in  the  court  and  in  the 
camp,  before  the  king  and  among  the  savages  With 
the  middle  classes  of  men  he  was  not  so  easily  the 
master.  H,s  success  at  court,  therefore,  could  be 
easily  anticipated. 

The  time  and  the  man  were  most  happily  in  fa-or 
with  the  king.  For  the  man  had  definite,  specific  prop- 
ositions—and  where  is  the  king  or  head  of  any  great 
enterprise  who  does  not  welcome  the  man  who  has  a 
definite,  clearly  wrought-out  scheme  backed  with  facts 
and  Illuminated  with  information?— and  the  time 
was  most  opportune  for  their  execution.  The  very 
propositions  are  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  La  Salle's 
mind.  Probably  they  had  not  been  conceived  by  him 
on  his  e.vpedition  down  the  Mississippi,  but  now  at 
court  he  quickly  saw  what  the  king  desired,  and  he 
made  his  plans  to  meet  those  desires.  War  witli 
Spam  was  on.  Spain  had  not  touched  elbows  with 
France  m  America  for  a  century,  but  in  La  Salle's 
discoveries  lay  a  future  of  much  intercour.se  in  peace 
and  an  opportunity  for  attacks  in  time  of  war.  Sjwin 
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had  held  Mexico  since  Cortes's  time,  and  continued 
to  work  the  mines  and  maintain  a  small  military 
force  there.    Here  was  a  chance  to  strike  her  in  a 
weak  spot  in  her  armor.     So  La  Salle  made  pro- 
posals to  the  king  to  take  a  colony  from  France  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  establish  the  colony  there  for  a  double  purpose- 
hrst,  to  seize  and  maintain  the  hold  his  explorations 
gave  France  on  this  vast  empire  of  Louisiana-  sec- 
ond, to  make  that  colony  and  settlement  the  base 
for  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  forces  in  Mexico 
which  he  assumed,  erroneously  of  course   lay  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  attainable 
by  following  the  river  Seignelay,  named  after  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  succession  to  Col- 
bert, which  w-e  identify  with  the  Red  River. 

However  wild  and  visionary  the  scheme  had  bfeen  • 
up  to  this  point,  it  now  exceeds  all  bounds  He 
asked  only  two  hundred  men  from  France  and  a  ves- 
sel armed  with  cannon,  and  to  this  force  he  would 
add  the  four  thousand  Indians  on  the  Illinois  at  St. 
Louis,  and  with  these;  he  could  easily  conquer  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to-day  to  know 
whether  La  Salle  really  regarded  this  madcap  scheme 
as  workable.  His  enemies  and  the  turn  of  fortune's 
wheel  had  dealt  harshly  with  him,  and  he  was  really 
m  a  desperate  situation.  To  give  up  his.  scheme  of 
e.xtending  French  power  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  of  thus  winning  an  empire  for  France 
wcu  d  mean  not  only  his  own  personal  ruin,  but 
would  in  the  years  to  come  show  France  to  have 
been  most  short-sighted  and  inappreciatixe  of  mag- 
nificent  opportunities.  Here  was  a  glittering  prize 
worth  striving  for,  a  great  stake  to  play  for;  and 
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wains  \T'  ""'  '"  '''"'"''''  ^'-"*  "^^^^  an-J 
veajx^ns     An<l,  even  granting  that  he  broached  this 

:  ,c„,e  to  eoncuer  Mexico  tnerely  to  protect  and  a  ! 
.re  the  sttccess  of  h,s  grand  colonisation  scheme 
the  history  of  the  world  is  not  terren  of  almost  as 
Utopian  fancies  becoming  permanent  fact.  La  Salle 
rn.^m  ix>int  to  the  brilliant  campaign  of  CortI,  in 
hat  same  region.  We  know  how  chiferent  were 
the  circumstances  and  the  ecjuipment  of  tl„"  two 
ex,K.ditions,  bt«  as  little  hop,:  for  sncce.s.  at  the 
outset  seeme,l  to  attend  the  on.  as  the  other  It 
was  a  desperate  chance,  and  on  ,t  La  Salle  threw 
h..s  whole  fate.     We  shall  see  how  he  fared 

Louis  an.i  his  minister  were  fascinnteddw  the  pic- 
nre  La  Salle  drew.     They  accepte.l  almo.s't  at  once 
his  p:opos:tions,  and  even  went  beyond  his  demands 
m  their  response.     The  first  step  was  taken  in  re- 
gard to  Fort  St.  Louis.     When  La  Salle  left  that 
post  to  lay  Ins  schemes  lK;fore  the  king,  he  gave 
over  the  rems  to  La  Forest.     Him  La  Barre  sum- 
manly  deposed  a  few  weeks  later  an.l  sent  back  to 
i- ranee,  and  with  liis  own  forces,  sent  from  Quebec 
took  commaiHl  of  Starved  Rock.     Soon  afterward' 
we  are  intormed  by  a  most  meagre  record,  -he  Iro^ 
quois  ma.le  another  bloody  incursion  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois,  and  besieged  the  rock  and  the 
mnabitants  of  the  town  who  f  x)k  shelter  there     It 
was  a  dcsi>erate  contest,  and  for  a  long  time  Fort 
^t.  Louis  was  in  jieril  and  its  .lefenders  in  danger 
of  massacre  or  starvation.    But  at  last  the  Iroquois, 
taitied  or  fearing  the  return  of  La  Salle,  withdrew 
io  thi-     o,t  the  king  now  sem  back  La  Forest  to 

iu  '"'  '"  *'"^  "^'"*^  "'  ^^  ^^"^  =»"''  'he  king 

At  the  ...niie  time  a  letter  of  rebuke  was  sent  to  La 
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Barre,  which  foreshadowed  his  recall  a  short  time 
later. 

THE    EXPEDITION 

Then  began  the  preparations  for  one  of  the  most  xh.  p,.p.. 
remarkable  expeditions  that  ever  set  sail  outside  the  '■"""• 
domain  of  fiction  and  golden  legend.     Four  vessels 
were  given  to  La  Salle,  under  the  command  of  Beau- 
jeu,  captain  m  the  navy,  who  was,  however   to  be 
subordinate  to  La  Salle  in  control  of  the  expedition 
as  a  whole.     One  hundred  soldiers  «ere  enrolled 
as  well  as  mechanics  and  laborers.     Thirty  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  fortune  volunteered,  and  a  score 
of  girls  who  sought  matrimony  in  the  New  World 
Of  course  there  were  priests— three  Sulpitians,  in- 
cluding La  Salle's  brother,  the  .-\bbe  Jean  Cavelier 
and  three   Recollets,  including  Membre,   who  had 
accompanied  La  Salle  on  his  journeys  into  Illinois 
At  the  outset  the  policy  of  a  divided  command,  fol-Adivi..d 
lovyed  by  J- ranee  everywhere  with  the  same  dismal  "■"""■'"'' 
failure,  caused   friction.     La  Salle  had  asked   for 
supreme  command,  and  Beaujeu's  authoritv,  small 
as  it  was,  distressed  and  annoyed  him,     Beaujeu 
accustomed  to  nile  vessels  an<l  expeditions  without 
a  master,  chafed  under  La  Salle's  premiership,  es- 
pecially as  It  was  accompanied  by  reserve,  hauteur 
and  evident  suspicion.     liven  before  they  set  sail' 
Beaujeu   began   to  bombard   Seignelay  will,   com- 
plaints and  appeals  for  larger  powers,  but  got  no 
satisfaction.     At  length  a  division  of  powers  was 
specificaUy  agreed  to,  and  a  document  incorporating 
he  provisions  therefor  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  boUi      But  evai  this  did  not  stop  the  bickering, 
^rit.!  "^  "^  '^^  '^^'^""  "''"^'  ''^'''^  fortunately 
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been  preserved,  reveal  a  decidedly  interesting  con- 
dition of  constant  quarreling  on  Ixiard  the  "Joly  " 
the  main  vessel  of  the  expedition,  during  the  time 
she  lay  at  Rochelle  awaiting  the  start. 

In  one  of  those  letters  Beaujeu  voices  a  sus- 
picion which  was  current,  and  to  which  Parknrm 
and  other  historians  seem  to  give  some  credence- 
namely  that  La  Salle's  mind  was  turned.  Certainly 
h,s  who  e  scheme  was  most  fantastic  and  impos 
sil.le  but  hat  ,t  may  have  been  devised  by  the 
soundest  of  mmds  has  been  already  shown.  And 
It  w-as  m  petty  matters  that  La  Salle  showed  in- 
hrmi  y  of  purpose  and  morbid  suspicions.  After 
weighing  all  these  accusations  and  following  h! 
succeeding  conduct,  I   fail  to  see  any  evidence  o 

ZZ:.T'  "^  "^'  ^^■'="^''  ^"''  -ntable  and 
volatde  and  suspicious,  and  undoubtedly  fearful  of 
th    fadure  of  the  expedition,  and  phvsicallv  not  well 

be  s  and";h  ^"'  "'''■  ^.'  '^"^'^  the  various  mem: 
t>ers  and  the  vast  impedimenta  of  the  exnedition 

-t,..,:ftV:3e,^"'  °"  J"'^ '''  '''^'  '^^  ^--Ss 

be  merely  to  repeat  a  wearisome  journal  of  daily 
disputes  and  wrangling.  All  the  leaders  of  the  x- 
pe<ht,on,  mchiding  the  priests,  soldiers,  and  women 
were  on  board  the  "Joly."  The  sailors  took  B,Z'- 
jeu  s  part  and  the  soldiers  took  La  Salle's.  The 
quarrels  kept  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship  in  a  con- 
stantly disturbed  condition.  -,.  took  two  months  to 
reach  St.  Domingo,  then  a  French  colony.  A  quar- 
rel arose  on  the  landing  there.  La  Salle  wishing  to 
stop  at  one  port  and  Beaujeu  landing  at  another 
In  this  Beaujeu  was  clearly  jn  the  wrong,  for  the 
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TaX  ...''"''7,  "'  P^*"  ^'"^'■'^  -"''  no'  at  Port  de  Paix 
■"' ">ip  l^r  ',"  ^"'"^  P'  '^^  ^  '^''^"'^'^  '"  '•••'Pture  a  shin 
They  ,ook  thr  "St.  Francis,"  on  which  were  proX 
sions  and  tools.  That  loss  of  itself  doomed  the  ex- 
peda.on.  hen  La  Salle  fell  ill,  .,,„I  i,  was  Novem- 
ber be.ore  he  wa,  well  enouj^h  .„  res„n,e  his  jo,„- 
ney.  Meanwhile  .he  uhole  party  was  demoralized 
-so  many  men  des-Ttin^  that  ,t  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  r,.mainder  on  the  ships.    Those  Roin^  a.shore 

lef  "^-u  •''"f '  ''™""'^  '^''  Satan  finds  mis- 
ch.e  for  Kile  hands  to  do,  for  thev  brawled  and 
drank,  and,  worse  yet,  fell  a  prev  to  the  vices  of 
the  islaii.',  contractincr  Ioath.some  diseases,  from 
which  they  were  afterward  to  rot  on  the  tropical 
shores  of  the  Gulf.  ' 

Only  three  .ships  now  sailed,  and  U  Salle  an<l  his 
brother  were  on  l«ard  the  "y\imable,"  because  he 
d.strnsted  Aigron,  her  captain.  Beaujeu  had  his 
own  way  now  on  the  "Joly,"  and  the  frigate  "Belle" 
kept  up  as  well  as  she  couhl.  The  vovage  from 
Tsi^  Tl°"  "■''  ""'^^•'^"'f"'-  They  touched  at  the 
I.V  I  ,i  u  '"''.^"'''  ^'"'^y^'^  ^'  Cape  St.  Antoine 
y  bad  weather.  Fmally,  in  December,  they  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  steered  northwest  There 
was  no  pilot  aboard  who  had  ever,  sailed  the  eulf 

m™.r  '.u^',,^""''  ^"^  ''^'"  *e  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  could  only  guess  at  its 
longitude-and  he  guessed  badly,  Land  was  sighted 
on  December  28,  and  on  January  i  they  anchored 
Lir.  ,^'  ^'"^  f^'^  '"■•«  '^''  the  land  he  saw 
M-    .  H    tl     t'  ''f  i:  "'  '^''  Mississippi.    Instead  it  is  pla,^ 

"'-       we  re  n?     r  f"'^  '°°  '''  ""'''  ^"^  Probably  "they 
.,p,  vere  near  Galveston  Bay!     But  at  this  point  the 

n.u,„        ships  were  separated  by  fogs  and  mists,  an"^  it  took 
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ihe  Dclu 


t„gi.,her.  After  nu.cl,  bickering  an,l  cuarrelin^.  m 
wh.ch  La  ba  le  asked  Ueaujeu  to  go  l,,.:k  an<n.x>k  ' 
for  the  month  of  th.  river,  which  he  now  felt  sure 
he  had  ,««se<l,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  lande.l  to 
explore  the  coast  northwaid.  Thev  at  length  dis- 
covered uhat  they  declared  was  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  but  which  'vas.  it  is  thought,  Matafjorda  Bay. 

THE    WRETCHED    COLONY    IN    TEXAS 

Here  La  Salle  landed  and  announced  that  the  place 
was  a  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ordere<l  the 
Aimable    to  come  in  and  anchor,     ft  is  a  l>a<l  har- 
bor, shallow  and  shifting-,  and  difhcult  for  ,„l„t< 
1  he    .-Ximable-  ran  aground  just  at  the  moment  that  Th,  ■■m.. 
u  salles  attention  on  shore  was  occupied  by  the""""™"" 
task  of  releasing  some  of  his  men  whom  neighboring  """""'' 
Indians  had  capture.l     This  accomplished,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  the  shore,  to  see  the  "Aimable"  fast 
go.,,,.r  to  pieces.    It  was  only  with  the  greatest  diff.- 
ciilty  th,-.t  some  of  the  provisions  and  other  sup- 
plies on  lK>ard  were  saved.    The  ship  itself  was  sr«„ 
pounded  to  pieces  by  the  surf.    La  Salle  and  others 
believed  that  Captain  Aigron  d-  'il^rat>      ran  her 
aground.    It  was  anotlier  crushing  blow  to  the  expe- 
dition, and  only  a  veritaLlc  Stout  Heart  like  U  Salle 
could  bear  it  with  equanimity.     Troubles  ke-.t  on 
heaping  up.     The  Indians  were  plainly  hostile  and 
made  several  attacks  upon  this  shivering  little  'and 
llien  Beaujeu  asked  permission  to  return  to  France 
it  looked  very  like  desertion,  but  he  fortified  his 
raiuest  by  declaring  that  he  had  done  what  he  had 
been  directed  to  do,  landed  his  passengers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  rather  than  continue 
MS 
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to  run  the  ti,,:  of  losing  liis  \essel  in  the  ulntcr 
storms  off  the  coast,  he  thouglit  he  had  host  weigli 
anchor  and  reti-rr.     To  this  surgestion  La   Salle 
seems  to  have  interposed   no  strenuous  objection. 
lie  ihd  not  even  take  advantaifc  of  Ikanjcn'-:  wu- 
l>osal  that  he  take  the  "Joly"  back  onlv  to  Marti- 
iminc.  and.  Retting-  help  there,  return  to  La  Sallc 
At  length,  on  March   ij.  Beaujeu  sailotj,  and  with 
Inm  -vent  several  of  the  colonists,  including  Miiut 
the  cnsincer.  whose  aid  was  greatly  to  be  missed.' 
h-   who  had  (itiarreled  with  La  S  lie.     Only  the 
fr  ,'ate  "Belle"  remained  to  him  of  the  four  proud 
V..SSCIS  which  left  Rochelle  the  summer  bef.ire. 

A  rude  fort  v/as  built  at  the  landing-place,  and 
while  the  colonists  who  were  to  drive  Spain  from 
America  were  settling  ilown  to  the  new  life.  La  Salle 
made  various  exploring  expeditions,  to  find  out  ex- 
actly where  he  was.     It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
learn  that  he  was  not  on  or  near  tlie  Mississippi 
The  agony  of  mind  which  he  suffered  when  he  came 
to  know  this  awful  truth  can  only  l>e  imagined,  for 
he  has  left  us  no  record  of  this  expedition  as  he  did 
of  his  earlier  ones.    But  he  did  not  despair  ■  he  never 
despaired.     He  faced  the  duty  first  at  hand,  and 
began  to  make  provision  for  the  colony,  \vhich  was 
now  exposed  to  the  Spaniards  from  sea  and  land 
as  well  as  to  the  savages  daily  growing  more  dan- 
gerous.    La  Salle  found  a  more  favorable  site  on 
the  rn-er  La  Vochc.  now  the  Lavaca,  which  flows 
into  Matagorda  Bay.     To  that  place  at  length  the 
whole  colony  was  removed,  and  a  fort  built   called 
as  usual.  Fort  St.  Louis.     The  building  of  this  fort 
under  the  hot  Te.xas  sun  was  a  torribiv  exhausting 
work,  and  few  of  the  men  had  skill  enough  to  do 

2J6 
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sucli  work  when  at  their  best.    But  La  Salle,  whow.„„., 
was  a  .lard  tajk-niaster,  kept  them  at  it,  an.l  soon '"»■''■'"" 
other  buil.li.ig.  were  eructe,!.  and  the  place  had  the;'',™';., 
appearance  of  strength  and  thrift.     But  it  was  onlv 
Ihc  apjiearance.     Actually  the  colonists'  concN' 
was  wretched.     Their  supplies  soon  began  t.    / 
and  they  were  unable  to  raise  much  in  their  jj- 
and  lields.    To  add  to  the  colony's  misery,  n 
ill.     The  usual  di.scas(■^  of  new  countries'  >  ,  .  , 

those  so  near  the  tropics.  attacke<l  them.    F  •  .n  I'l.     •  ^"-" 
■  lis  some  rcovered,  but  those  men  who  '.    i  bo-    ■ 
w.th  them  to  Texas  the  di.seases  contract^    „  ■  ■ 
l)..mmgo  ,hed  nuseiable  deaths,  as  they  de.sera'd 

Why  should  wc  follow    these  wretches  throir.', 
the  miserable,  lonesome  <iays  and  months  that  came 
;'"■     passed?     It  is  ax,  painful  a  story  to  tell  in 
such  detail.     Its  end  was  the  onlv  end  possible- 
utter  ruin.     But  La  Salle  wc  mu'st  follow,  for  in 
him  moved  the  spirit  of  colonizing  France  in  \mt 
ica    and  his  herculeP.n  efforts  to  rescue  the  colony 
and  reconstruct  the  broken  fabric  of  his  plans  cha'- 
enge  our  absorption  and  admiration.     No  s.^ner 
had  he  seen  the  fort  and  bouses  built  than  he  l«gan 
his  journey  to  the  Mississippi.    But  the  fn-.  attempt 
was  fruitless,  and  he  had  to  return  to  his  base  only 
to  get  the  crushing  tidings  that  the  "Belle"  bad  beenxi^u... 
lost,  and  all  hope  of  succor  and  return  was  eone  '"""'i"' 
Tins  ship  was  the  gift  of  the  king  to  La  Salle   and  Z" 
he  treasure<l  her  highly.    It  is  impossible  to  see  bow 
he  could  have  borne  up  under  this  terrible  blow 
But  he  did  bear  up.    Only  in  his  increased  severity 
of  di.si>osition  could  his  men  see  working  the  grief 
ot  ln.s  soul.     It  was  unfortunate  that  be  could  not 
have  become  more  gentle  and  suave  and  tolerant  in 
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such  bitter  times.     Such  an  attitude  would  have 

greatly  helped  and  cheered  the  colonists,  but  for 

him  that  was  impossible.    If  he  had  rela.xed  in  the 

slightest  degree,  he  might  have  gone  mad.    It  was 

only  by  hiding  his  sorrow  and  preserving  a  stern 

temper  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  and  not  lose 

his  hold   on  himself  and   his  overwhelming  task 

^'chThc""^"  ^^  '"'^J  ='g='i"  t'^  reach  the  Mississippi,  but  his 

MiM»ppi  party,  after  wretched  weeks,  were  again  forced  to 

return.     Then  La  Salle  fell  ill,  and  it  was  not  until 

spring  that  he  recovered  enough  to  plan  his  .lext 

journey.     He  decided  not  only  to  make  his  way  to 

the  Mississippi,   but   to  a.scend   it  and  thus   reach 

Can?da  again,  and  there  secure  help  and  send  news 

to  France  of  the  colony's  awful  plight.     On  April 

fur  J^T^^'  """  P^"^'  ^^'  ""'  ^"'"  ^  '""£  journey. 
With  La  Salle  went  his  brother  Jean,  the  priest  • 
Moranget,  his  nephew;  Anastase  Douay,  a  friar' 
and  alxjut  twenty  others.  This  is  anotlier  story 
of  disaster  and  despair.  They  had  troubles  with 
some  of  the  Indians,  but  were  well  treated  by  the 
Cenis,  and  remained  with  them  for  several  weeks. 
Then  La  Salle  again  fell  ill,  and  for  two  months 
lay  prostrated  while  some  of  his  men  deserted  the 
supplies  and  ammunition  ran  low  with  no  hone 
of  replacing  them.    So  again  did  La  Salle  turn  back. 

THE    FINAL    TRAGEDY 

o'lVr  ^^  ""^  'ime  it  was  winter  and  a  more  pleasant 
season,  but  the  colony  had  suffered  terribly  from 
tne  hand  of  Fate.  Of  the  i8o  colonists,  but  4S 
remained.  The  annihilation  of  this  proud  expedi- 
tion vvas  close  at  hand,  although  scarcely  a  hostile 
hand  had  been  raised  against  it,  and  Uie  Spaniards, 
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whom  it  came  to  destroy,  did  not  even  know  of  itSTh.i.s, 
presence  m  Texas.     In?  return  of  La  Salle  con- "'">■"" 
vmced  all  but  himself  that  the  doom  of  the  colony  u;;;/:«, 
was  sealed  and  that  its  last  day  was  nigh      He 
again  fell  ill,  bu*  by  Twelfth  Night  he  was  able  to 
start  on  another  expedition  for  Canada  and  France 
About  twenty  men,  women,  and  children,  including 
the  fr.ar  Membre,  were  left  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  while 
the  strong  arms  Nvent  with  La  Saile.     These  were 
Joutel,  the  priest  Jean  Cavelier,  and  the  friar  Douay 
Moranget  and  the  boy  Cavelier  ( La  Salle's  nephews ) 
Duhaut,  Liotot,  the  surgeon;  Hiens  (a  German  one- 
a  buccaneer),  and  others,  to  the  total  numl>er  of  sev- 
enteen.    Joutel,  Cavelier,  and  Douay  are  the  his- 
torians of  this  party,  and  while  they  do  not  alwa- 
agree,   modern  archivists  construct  a   fairly   accu- 
rate tale  from  their  somewhat  rambling  narratives, 
i  hey  tell  of  the  day's  doings,  of  the  steady  prog- 
ress northeast  through  both  friendlv  and  unfriendly 
territory,   through   vast  buffalo  herd:;,   and  across 
swamps  and  rivers.     The  Brazos  was  soon  forded 
and  the  Trinity  reached.     Here  they  were  detained  a  „„,i,ou. 
by  rainy  weather,  and  while  waiting  for  the  cold  =pi"'™"» 
wet  da)s  to  pass,  the  barometer  of  the  party's  hopes 
noticeably  and  menacingly  fell.    La  Salle  grew  e'en 
more  reserved  and  .h'stant.  and  a  conspiracy  against 
lum  soon  began  to  take  form.    Of  the  party,  Duhaut 
an<l  Liotot  were  plainly  malcontents.     At  the  begin- 
ning, in  h-rance,  they  had  invested  heavily  in  the 

their  ios».    They  had  no  confidence  in  La  Salle  and 
each  thought  himself  a  better  leader.     Joutel  had 

resented  Joutel  s  reprimand.     Moranget  had  quar- 
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T^.j„.„.reled  with  lK,th  Duhaut  -,nd  Liotot,  and  denounced 
neni  roundly.  At  times  like  these  all  such  bad 
blowl  comes  to  a  head,  and  there  grew  a  spirit  of 
treason  and  anarchy  in  this  little  group  of  broken 
men  uandenng  in  the  vast  prairies  and  deep  woods 
of  the  Southwest. 

Crossing  the  Trinity  when  the  wea.her  cleared 
hey  soon  came  near  a  spot  where  La  Salle  had 
hidden  some  vegetables.  La  Salle  sent  I>,haut 
Liotet,  H.ens,  Teissier,  L'Archeveqi.e,  Nika,  and 
^••?et.  La  Salle  s  servant,  to  open  this  cache  and 
b  -  ,ts  contents  into  camp.  When  tliey  opened 
It  they  .ound  the  vegetables  spoiled  and  worthless 
On  their  way  back  Nika  shot  a  buffalo,  and  while 
they  were  dressing  the  meat  they  sent  Saget  tlie 
serva.it,  for  horses  to  bring  the  meat  to  La  Salle's 

^^T-n  V^  ^"^  '^'"  ^"""^  '"^  "*Pl'«^v  Moranget 
and  De  Marie  with  he  horses.  When  they  arrived 
T..^oc,..Mor,nget  became  involved  with  the  others  in  a 
dispute  C'-r  the  manner  of  preparing  the  meat,  and 
angnly  se.ze<l  all  of  it,  including  the  parts  reserved 
by  Duhaut  and  the  others  for  themselves.  It  was 
now  tcK)  'ate  to  reach  La  Salle's  camp  before  dark 
so,  after  n.ore  argument,  they  decided  to  remain  on 
that  s|«t  tor  the  night.  The  fury  of  the  foohsl. 
young  iMoranget,  the  curses  he  heaped  upon  Duhaut 
and  the  otliers,  and  his  inexcusable  action  in  seiz- 
ing the  meat  so  embittere<l  the  men  that  thev 
determmed  on  vengeance.  A  plot,  which  they  had 
probably  half  outlined  many  times  before  now 
assumed  definite  shape  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods 
Moranget  must  die,  and  with  him  Saget  and  Nika! 
1  iiese  three  were  fiven  the  first  watches,  and  after 
each  had  relieved  the  other  and  lay  asleep,  every 
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other  man  in  camp  arose,  and  then  betrir,  ,h.  . 
summation  of  the  i)lot  whn.,  n  ^  "^  cnn- ,%.„,.„„,, 

(w  fo..        ■  u  ,  ^  consequences  were  to  =*'««■ '"i 

One  aft^er°anot,::r'];r:;r:!r.   Xan^U"^  A^''"- 

^:^f^/-r:s;;e-K™^^ 

Wnly  SIX   miles   away   slei)t   Lt    qnH„        i   ,  • 
r.ends.     He  had  expeded  re  „r^  of  th"      "" 

soon  come,  they  sat  and  waited  ""'' 

any!hh,ceLT,!'^l.r"!  '  '^'■%'""»''-<'>«  'imte  nnlikeT.=  „e,. 
dnytnmg  else  in  all  history.    The  continent  of  North  '»''  »- 
An,enca  then  was  peopled  with  stragig    e»  e  " 
ments  along  the  Atlantic  Coast    tho  It    I 

i;..i.  I       I    ,  ^^"'*^  ''■'""  liese,  and  the 

■ttle  ban<i  dymg  at  Fort  St.  Loni:,  on    he  Gulf 
hcse  men  ,n  the  woods  of  Texas,  in  camp,   ix  mde^ 
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sand  miles  away.  A.,,1  these  men,  who  had  sailed 
ti-oni  !•  ranee  in  ^reat  spirits  and  hifih  state  a  year 
before  to  .Irivc  the  Sj.aniar.ls  oni  of  North  America 
after  enduring  the  i)erils  of  sea  and  plains,  now  stood' 
m  hostile  eamps,  the  one  awaiting  .the  appro;ich  of 
he  leader  of  them  all,  to  slay  him  I  The  loneliness, 
the  misery,  the  irony  of  the  picture! 

Led  by  an  Indi.-^n  guide,  and  accomixanied  only 
by  Do«.ny,  the  friar,  La  Salle  set  ont  that  morning 
Donay  records  that  his  chiefs  conversation  was  all 
llie  way  on  holy  themes,  and  that  in  it  was  promi- 
nent a  spmt  of  thanksgiving  to  God  that  his  life 
bad  been  sfKired  through  so  many  perils.    The  walk 
did   not   take   long,   and    indeed   the   conspirators 
bearing  his  gun  fired,  advanced  to  meet  him.    When 
be  came  m  sight    however,  they  were  all  hidden 
n  the  undergrowth, except  L'Archeve.iucthe  decoy, 
l-a   i.allc  asked  him  where   Moranget   was      The 
Jellow  rephcl  m  a  surly  manner  that  he  was  some- 
%vhere  near       \ngere,l  at  the  man's  insolence.  La 
Sal  e  rushed  forward  to  chastise  him,  a  procedure 
hat    wc  fear    was  only  too  often  resorted  to  by 
La  Salle  in  enforcing  order  and  obedience.    A  shot 
rang  out  from  the  bush,  then  another,  and  La  Salle 
fell  dead,  shot  through  the  brain. 

TH1!  CAREFR  OF  I.A  SALLE 

^nl7  "1  r''  u  '"'''  '"'  "'■"'■'  ^*  °f"^"  baffles  us 
to  account  for  the  wisdom  and  iustice  of  Providence 
when  we  see  man  brought  down  by  an  animal,  a  hor^ 
or  dog,  or  other  brute.     All  the  more  should  we 

figure  to  be  slain  by  another  man,  so  low  in  tl,e  scale 
and  so  despicablcas  not  fit  to  be  classed  with  men 
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That  a  few  villains  shoui.l  Ijc  ahlc.  with  a  sinKl.  r,,M,„„,„ 
nlV  shot,  to  take  out  of  this  world  tl,,-  one  mvmi  '—'" 

with  an  empire  in   his  bniiii,  on  whom  hmv.   ih,-'"""" 

chances  and  ho|H;s  of  I'rench  <l,.minion  in  th,  "xcw 
W  orld,  seems  to  ns  iiiexplicahle.  Yet  it  was  part 
UMdoiihtedly,  of  its  KTcat  ilcstiny  that  this  Aiiier- 
ica  should  not  he  under  the  rule  of  the  (iallic 
race.  We  shall  sec  more  clearly  later  why  ^reat 
tcemuses  like  Chainplain.  atid  hVontenac,  and  U 
Salle,  and  lalon,  and  Montcalm  could  not  lift  their 
I)cople  up  to  mastery  aiul  leadership  in  America 
but  that  the  task  shoul.l  con.e  to  that  race  which  is 
better  htted  for  |)ioneerinj,r  k-cause  in  its  avcniire 
and  not  m  its  heif,dits  it  is  fjrcat. 

it  IS  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sketch  the  char- 
acter of   l,a  Salle   in  this  place.     The  reader  has 
'Irawn  it   Inmself,  as  he  h:,s  gone  throuLd,   these 
pafies  w.th  me.     1   can  hardly  recall  any  man  in 
all  history  who  in  the  forty-three  years  of  his  life 
underwent   so  many  hardships  in  inirsuit  of  .n-eat 
eiiterpnses.      True,   these  projects   were   visionary 
impracticahle  with  the  means  he  ha.l  i.,  ha,„l.     Ii'cw„.„„, 
had  not  learned  that  soundest  of  busines.^  maxims  of  """■ 
the  twentieth  century:  "linter  no  undertaking  with-' 
out  reserves,"     Ui  Salle  was  never  c.nlent  to  sit 
and  wait  for  his  equipment  to  tecome  adequate  to 
the  task;  he  never  luuj  even  enough   for  a  start. 
Lndoubtedly  he  believed  that  the  only  way  to  make 
any  headway  m  Ins  grand  schemes  was  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  trust  that  the  world  ami  his  king 
would  soon  see  from  the  progress  that  he  made  the 
vitality  of  his  projects,  and  the  necessity  that  they 
be  supported  with  all  the  kmgiloms  treasure  and 
men.     Out  he  never  gained  anything  tangible,  and 
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he  coulcl  never  point  to  one  c,f  his  promises   u,I- 
fille,  _     t  ,s  not  a  sufficient  defense  to  cite  Ins  "l«d 
luck;   1 10   oss  of  the  "Griffin  "  m.  r 
nn  H,»  rn-     ■  "-Tittin.     the  Irotiuois  attack 

on  the  Ilhno.s    etc.,  etc.     All  these  were  prohable 
and  were  w„hn,  his  fears.     It  was  only  when  he 
broached  the  wildest,  ,nost  abs.n-<l   schen,e  o       II 
hat  any  royal  sup,,nrt  was  jjiven  hin,.  and  then 
was.  compared    wth   the   project,    ri.hculonslv   in- 

an>   of  the  others,  we  see  evidences  „f  l,.-u|  judg- 
ment.   Hence  we  can  see  how  his  proudest  ex,  ec  a 
t.on  .shonl.l   have  ende.l   in   ,he  greatest  calm' 
But  Ins  cinef  lack  was  his  lack  of  tact.     T        ,an 
who  can  not  rule  men  can  not  Innld  an  enn'ire 
U  Sa  lo  tr,ed  ,n  .\nierica  to  drive  men  as  he  m  ^ht 
have  driven  them  in  the  narrow,  linnted  areas  o 
-ranee.     But  on  the  broad  Helds  of  An.erica    and 
far  .away  from  tl,e  hold  of  kinff  and  soldier,  men 
woul,    not  be  driven,  chastised,  and  In^aten.     T  ey 
-Irevv  back  and  struck.  an<l  La  Salle  was  their  victim 
^et  what  a  j^reat  liero  and   .splendid   figure  he 
was!     No  pioneer  of  the  Xew  Worl.l  was  gre.t  r 

""'"°'  ir.    ,        T    '%'"■'"   En^hsh-speakiufi-  .Vnenca 
,„uch         owes  a  <Ieep  debt  of  gratitu.te.     He  cuild  not  draw 

^""".'".'"  f''^  Sreat.  Ixnuidless  fields  of  th 
M,ss,ss,pp,  Valley,  but  the  story  of  his  expeditions, 
told  m  every  corner  of  America,  foun<l  in  almost 
e^•ery  Anglo-Saxon  heart  a  sprin?  which  re.s,>onde.) 
awoke  a  love  for  exploration,  a  passion  f,>r  the 
ront.er  a  .letermination  to  jjo  into  and  possess 
the  lan<ls  tor  whose  conquest  this  great  hero  of 
I  ranee  wrought  and  ,h-ed.  Undoubtediv  his  story 
was  a  iwwerful  influence  in  stimulating  the  im- 
pulse toward  frontier  settlement,  among  the  ,K-op!c 
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of  the  Atlantic  seab<x.rd,   ro  that  bv  ,hc  end  of 
the  „ext  century  American   colonists'  were  vvork- 
■ng   w,th  ax  and   shovel   and   ,.un,   in   those  vast 
repons,     or   the   uplmildini,^  oi   a„    Anfflo-SaKoti 

nat>^on  whose  heart  should  1.  as  it, sLlav." 
those  then  dense  woo<ls  and  ^reat  prair.es  oi'  ,hc 
Mjssissippi  Valley. 

deb?of  'iT'T"'  T'\  ^^""^'^"'  o^ve  La  Salle  aA„,„... 
debt  of  ^ratitiule  xvh.ch  o„f;ht  to  have  a  tanirihle  '""'"■'"'»' 
nwtenal  s,gn.     Aside  from  a  Chicaffo  street  an.l  a 
county  m  Illinois,  there  is  almost  nothing.  ,o  rennnd 
the  commg  generations  of  his  j^reat  nanu-  and  ^^reat 
<le  c  s.    Others  tar  less  deservinj^  have  In^en  accorded 
noble  memorials.     Why  is  he  neglected'     Let  us 
erect,  somewhere  in  Montreal,  or  Quel>ec.  at  i'ort 
Lrontenac.  or  in  the  great  West,  in  Oiicago,  in  St 
lx.u,s,   or  at   the   delta   of   the   Mississi[>,,i    where 
he  planted  the  column  and  cross-let  „s  erect  some 
symbol  or  statue  that  shall  speak  his  name  and  fame 
to  all  men  who  pass  along. 

THE    FATE    OF    TUF.    ASSASSINS 

When  La  Salle  fell,  his  murderers  lea,,ed  forward 
w,th  cries  of  exultation,  and  heaped  insults  urwn 
his  body,  tearmg  off  the  clothes  and  dragging  it 
■nto  the  bushes.    The  ,K>or  friar,  aghast  at  the  a^ful 
deed   stood  sdent  until  Duhai.t  assured  him  that  he 
would  not  be  harmed.     Then  he  turned  awav,  and 
at  first  walking  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  and  at 
as    runnmg.  he  rushed  into   ,he  camp  with  such 
el'tale    ,ace   that    Caveher   exclaimed.    "Mv   i^oor-Myp,,, 
brother  ,s   dead!"     Fast  followmg  him   wereX-""'^ 
conspirators.    All  the  i.mcxent  exjxxted  to  l>e  killed  ""'■" 
but  mercy  prevailed,  and  all  were  spared.     Duhaut 
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thus  became  La  Salle's  successor  as  leader  of  the 

.V;i;l:r  ^y  ■'•"  ^-^^P^''*"""  whi.her?    That  was  ,he  upper- 
.......n,    "io«  'iucst,,,,,  now.     After  the  fir.t   shock  o    0,e 

assass.nat.on,  Cavelier  warned  then,  that  in  kill?, I 
La   Salle  they  had   killc.l  theniselves.   for  he  o,  ly 
con I.l  f:et  then  out  of  the  conmry.     Joutel  was  Z 
pal  ed  a    the  s.tuation.  but  held  liis  peace.     D, ,'  t 
a.  length  decided  to  go  to  the  village  of  the  Cem 
Ind.ans  who  ha.l  befriended  La  S.-dle  on  hi    for,,  e 
e.vped,t,on.     .After  a  lon^  journcv  they    eac  ^  t 
and   were  cordially   welcon,ed.      Hc,-e\vere   f  „,  d 

sorted  la  Salle  on  a  previous  ovpedition,  and  had 
already  Iwonie  savapes. 

The  headless  party   rennined  there   for  several 
weeks      In  the  mean  while  Joutel  and  his  friends 
were  .Iev,s,ns  all  sorts  of  means  for  escaping  from 
the  co,npan,onship  of  the  des|^radoes.     They  tried 
to  .ecnrc  Duhnufs  con.sent  to  -.llo,v  them  to  leavc 
and   make   their  way  to  Carada   alone.      Ho  did 
apree  to  ,t  at  first,  but  afterward  change,!  his  niMul 
and  aecln,.ed  tl,n,  all  should  go  to  Camula  togXr 
H.ens  wa.^  .her,  away  fro.n  the  can,p,  but  h^rd  of 
UiMant  ,  ne^v  scheme,  and  relu,-ned  at  once  in  high 
dudgeon,  accompanied  by  the  two  French  outlaw. 
Router  and  Grollct,     No  s-wner  had  they  read  e 
Sh"D.'h"'r  "■■^"'."--^  '--'ved  in'a  „ 
ff    ts      c',!'  hT  Ir    '■'■'-"■''"^ion  of  La   Salle's 
ettects.      .S.-ddenly   Hien^  di'ew   his   revoh'er    and 
He....,„„shout,ng:  J^  «-  H  scoundrel!     You  kiUed  mv 

Router  killed  L.otot:  a,id  thus  the  two  chief  co,.- 
spirators  met  with   letr.i.ution  only  a   few  weeks 
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after  ihclr  horrible  .lee.l.    The  knaves  fell  ,mt,  with 
•  he  nsnal  r«ul..      I...„el  cau«:h,  „,,  his  p,„  ,o  ,1c- tk. 
fen,    himself,  bm  lliens  t„l,l  him  not  to  l,e  fnVlil- ''^'^*» 
ene.l,  for  they  were  ,.„ly  avenpinp  La  Salle's  death  °"'"°' 
-a  neat  way  for  him  (o  make  amen.ls  for  a  crime 
which    while  „e  ,li,l  not  actively  assist  in  commit- 
tniK.  he  conl.l  have  preventcl  l,y  a  resolute  stan,I. 
Joutcl  tells  how  the  In.lians,  who  saw  this  atTriy 
were  amazed  at  it  ami  marvele.l  that  white  men 
xhoul,    sec-k  the  woo<ls  of  a  .stranjje  la„,l  in  or,]er 
to  settle  their  mortal  ,,uarrels.    The  Ccnis  were  lontr 
".  seemy-  another  white  party:  ,,r,>l>-,bly  it  was  al- 
most a  c-entm-y  Ix^fore  the  curiosity  of  the  dcscen,!- 
Jnts  ot  these  Indians  was  satisfied. 

Hiens,  while  deterinincl  not  to  nin  the  risk  hi,n-T„.„,„,„ 
se  f  of  returning  to  Cana.la.  consentd  to  allow  the""^" 
others  to  go,  stipulating  only  that  he  receive  from '"""""' 
Lavchei-,  the  priest,  a  written  statement  that  he  had 
had  no  han,l  in  the  slaying  of  La  Salle.    The  priest 
d.,1  not  hesitate,  Init  gave  him  at  once  a  clean  bill  of 
conduct.     Then  Hiens  bade  them  an  effusive  good- 
by,  after  presenting  to  them  many  of  La  Salle's 
effects,  and  they  started  on  that  long  trip  to  Starved 
Kock  and  civilization. 

thi'  Z\  "Z  ■'"'"'  ,'"'■'  ^^  '"^  ""'  °f  '^"^  Indians,  ,>,.u„„ 
thtj  pushed  forwa.-d  rapidly.     At  times  they  were'""""™- 
embarrassed  by  the  attentions  they  received  fro.n '"'"""" 
tlie  alx,rigines.     Partic-ilarly  was  titis  so  in  the  case 
of  Cayeher,  who,  as  La  Salle's  brother,  they  re- 
gar,led  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  wives 
were  urg,.,i  upon  him  in  a  way  that  shocke,!  tlw 
t.nm    pnest.     On  one  occasion  all  the  Frenchmen 
had  their  faces  w3-=hed  in  warm  water  by  an  old 
cmei,  as  a  token  of  respect,  and  were  placed  on  a 
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n..Ie  cane  ro.trun,  an.l   tl.cre  con.pelle.l   „,  |is,e„ 
for  fo.,r  mortal  l,o„rs  ,o  spocches  of  welcnu.  m 

a  tonp„e  ,l,at  was  wholly  forei,.,  „>  .l,e„,.      \C 

vo  ,nom,,.s   wamlerin,.,  ,hey  ca.ne  .o  ,I,e  Ark; ,   a 
just  before  ,t  (lows  into  the  MisMssippi    and      1 

an   Iml,an  town  on   the  opposite  bank       r  to 
1  e,r  prea,  joy.   thcv  discovere.l  ,,    woo,le        o, 

Ton.v.  ""^"^  ■'''"""'  I'roiipriit  out  two  w-hite  men  who  at 
™e„,™„.  once  sen.  cano..  across  the  river  for  then'  The  e 
wo  „,en  were  Cot.tnre  and  De  Uannav.  They  w 
fron,  Marve.1  Rock,  an<l  had  Ix-enlcf,  tr  ; 
Tonty  on  an  expedition  which  he  sent  ont,  jo 
sta  ed  at  v.r,  St.  Lonis  by  onler  of  the  kinff.  Tontv 
•^      tl'::*  "'',  ^"l'"''  ""''-  P^J"^''  •-""'  '•^^••-  II     e 

jeu     he  c.  pta.n  of  the  "Jolv,"  of  the  sad  l,epinnin..s 

colony.     He  went  first  to  the  .lelta  of  the  Missis 
SW-.  and  searched  a  hundred  ntiles  or  n    re  al     „ 

rs^S:Xw™----"- 

fotmd"  "n>  T  "T""'  ""•■  '""""^'""f^  Frenchmen 

X,ti:;ttt;:trn^l^^^fr^aK''"'^' 

-.con.dthemw.i.hafea.;'a'di^^t     r 

o^fnl  c  renion.es  most  tiresome  to  then  becanse  o 

Jr  ,nterm„,ahe   len^M   „,,   ^ni.^natical   4^1 

nd  his  ,,\   :T;-;f  ■"^^'■«'''''-'>'=''->-'-nd.  fontcl 

reached  the  .\!.ss,ss>pp,.    They  make  no  reference  in 
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tlieir  journals  to  Fort  Priulhomme,  which  La  Sill,- t. 
n.   t  on  the  Chick-ns.-nv  Bh.ffs.so  it  is  h  JJ  .^S^^^^' 
ttle  r.sc„c  home  ha.l  been  torn  down  or  at  leas  "" 
aban.  o,,e<l.   On  Septen,her  .  they  passc.l  the  n,on, 
of   he  M.ssottn  a,ul  on  the  .4th  of  that  month  they 
at  last  saw,  to  their  overwhelming  delight    Fort  St 

^°r,r"  ^'"  '"'"""•  "^'"^^  -ere  saluted  by  gTnhre 
from  the  fort  and  a  cordial  welcome  awaited  then 
Tonty   .vas  absent,   fight.ng  the   Ir,K|uois,   bu      "s 

tnt  Mory  of  tlieir  wanderings 

H.m"rme"n"r''  V'"",^    '-xpluahle  as  an  act  of  us.,,.. 
1  .1  .^         Caveher  had  been  'thinking  it  over"""'" 
on  that  long  journey  ,rom  the  Arkansas  to  the  Illi- """'"" 

^Mnrirom  'ht'^"  ''t'"'' '"  ^^'-^-1:1:'™;. 

eeang   from  all  he  might   ,neet   the  news  of  his 
seen  through  il„s  scheme  and  unmasked  tlie  con- 

Catchers  detnand  m  La  Salle's  name  on  Tontv  ,or 
a  h.rge  <,uant,ty  of  furs,  a  canoe.  an,i  other  good 

assisted  ,n  this  he  can  not  be  understood  He  ai>- 
pears  to  have  received  no  financial  benefit  , "omT 
and  must  have  deferred  to  Cavelier's  indgmen  out' 
of  respect  to  his  dead  friend's  brother,  a!  an"  rati 
the  ,^cept,on  was  not  discovered  by  any  one    t'  Fn 

Tontv  the' wl!,        "    ''^'"''"''    ""^    -'"-    -.th 
by  wav  of  -^  M  r''\''"'*''  f-^-Cnnad,,  in  March 
Julv  f^  -^f  ;y"--''"™ack,nac,  reaching  Montreal  on  „..„„. 
July  17-    After  refittmg  there  they  went  to  guebec,  '-- 
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and  thence  in  August  sailed  for  France.     Arrived 
there,  they  told  the  ta,e  storj.,  which  horrified  Fu 
roiie,  and  Canada  still  more  when  late  that  fall  the 
nexvs  was  brought  back. 

THE    RUIN    OF    THE    TEXAS    COLONY 

TONTY  had,  however,    earned  the  truth  almost  as 

tn°,h;'l„      "'?■  ^"^  i"  September  Couture  came  up 
to  the  Ilhnois  from  the  Arkansas.    At  once  Tontv's 
n.m,l  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rescuing  the 
m>  erable  colonists  left  starving  and  sick  in  Texas. 
Uhde  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition  he  re- 
ceucd  a  letter  from  the  governor  infomimg  h,nt 
that  France  had  declared  war  against  Spain     This 
gave  him  a  new  idea,  that  of  combining  his  rescue 
expedition  with  an  attack  u,x,n  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico     In  the  latter  project  Couture  assured  him 
he  could  receive  help  from  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west, who  had  a  long-standing  grudge  against  the 
ip^uiiards.     So  he  set  out  in  December  with  five 
Frenchmen  and  three  Indians.    He  reached  th^  Ar- 
kansas m  March   and  was  preparing  to  go  onward 
when  his  men  refused  to  advance  farther     Lack  of 
coijfidence  m  a  leader,  it  will  be  observed,  seemed 
to  be  characteristic  of  Frenchmen.     The  only  good 
feature  of  this  trait  is  that  s,;metimes  the  leader  or 
his  project  ,s  not  worth  following.     Such  lack  of 
confidence,  curiously  enough,  is  in  the  same  people 
apparen  ly  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  hero  w^ship 

like  N^lT  ''•'•"  """'  '"'''P'^S'  d^^shing  figure 
hke  JNapoleon  arises.  Tonty's  scheme  was,'.vithout 
doubt,  quixotic  and  h,s  men  were  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  go  on;  but  we  can  only  lament  that  we  may 
not  read  to-day  a  story  of  the  march  of  French  and 
afio 
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tn^,'"'":!!"'  ''"^°^  "'*  ^'^'■'-'''""^'  »"d  a  fierce  m„, 
battle  about  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs.     But  Tcntv""'" 
pushed  on,  nevertheless,  as  he  heard  that  Hiens  was'"""" 
near  w,th  some  Indians,     On  reaclmifr  their  village 
he  could  secure  no  inform,-,tion  as  to  the  buccaneer 
bt.f    he  wa.hng  of  the  sr,uaws  when  his  name  was 
mentioned  told  as  plainly  as  words  that  the  braves 
had  put  him  to  death.     Thus  perished  ignobly  an- 
other of  the  band  that  murdered  La  Salle     Tontv 
was  now  compelled  to  return,  and  the  glorious  ex- 
pedition of  rescue  and  conquest  thus  failed 

Meanwhile  King  Louis  had  refused  to  send  a  re- 
lef  expedition  to  Texas,  and  even  the  Spanish  war- 
ships, hearing  of  the  settlement,  were  unable  to  find 

so  far  inland  was  ,t.  At  last,  in  1689,  an  order 
came  from  the  Spanish  viceroy,  Cah-e,  to  find  and 
destroy  the  colony,  and  a  force  under  Alonzo  de 
WFor   T,^'°'^  ^f''"^'-  '"'"''  "^'^  '^'°  Grande, 

but  desola  lon  and  confusion.     Three  bodies,  one  l^"'"'"^' 
woman  s,  lay  on  the  prairie  near  by.     The  Indians""  - 
who  c         t„  t,     ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^,,  ^^^^^  ^ 

L  Archeveque  the  decoy  to  La  Salle,  and  Grollet, 
who  were  with  the  Indians,  at  length  told  the 
Spaniards  how  the  Indians  had  suddenly  attacked 
the  fort  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.     These  two 

tell  hat  they  knew,  but  the  promise  was  broken, 
and  diey  w-ere  taken  back  to  Spain  and  thrown  intci 

«'ere  .ivfr'  n ''  '°'°"-"  '  ^''"'"^  ''^  ^''^  ^"'"^"^ 
vvere  given  up.    One  was  ir,      .soned  at  Vera  Cruz 

P'erre  and  Jean  Talon,  tw.  brothers,   were  con> 
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pclled  to  join  the  Spani'-.h  navy,  but  the  warship 
they  were  on  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  they 
at  last  got  tlieir  hberty  and  returned  to  La  Belle 
France.  What  became  of  the  others  is  not  surely 
known.  It  is  marvelous  and  a  tribute  to  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  French  historians,  the  most  pa- 
tient and  tireless  in  the  world,  that  we  have  Ijcen 
able  to  trace  this  story  out  to  these  extreme  details, 
i  have  gone  into  it  thus  fully,  bewitched  by  its  fas- 
cination to  give  it  more  space  than,  perhaps,  its  im- 
portance justifies,  but  hoping  tliat  the  leader  will 
have  been  caught  with  the  same  spell  a,id  will  have 
tollowed  the  recital  as  eagerly  to  its  close 
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THK  QUARRELS  OV  FRONTCNAt  AND  HIS  RECALL 

^E  shall  now  once  again  leave  the  frontier  amlxh.  „„. 
»'      the  woods  wth  all  the  cliarni  Mich  a  life  an<l  '■•>"■•- 

of  Canada-the  conrt  so  enN^ied  l,y  the  .nere  citizens 
of  -New  France,  bnt  which  was  indeed  the  unhap- 
p.est  spot  nt  the  whole  countn^     In  following  l1 
Salle  s  Instory  we  have  seen  how  he  was  aided  and 
enconnjged  by  Cot„,t  Frontenac,  the  new  governor 
Ve  have  seen  how  the  latter  got  a  grip  on  the 
Inchans  and  so  secured  their  respect  and  ins  pi  ed 
the,r  fear  tnat  h,s  administration  .as  a  guaranlv  ^f 
peace     It  was  on  his  return  from  Ins  famous  ;-isit 
o  the  Iroquois,  preceding  the  erection  of  Fort  Fron- 
tenac, that  the  first  serious  quarrel  of  his  Canadian 
career  began.     It  is  a  petty  incident,  yet  it  must 

foll,n've"r   '°   '^^"""'"   "''   "''"'  ""••"•'■^'^   "'" 

ieiiot.  ,,  relative  of  Talon  by  marriage      Pcn-ot  ""™»' »f 
was  a  forehanded  fellow,  and  well  understood  the     ""■'"' 
game  of  graft,  which  seems  to  be  not  as  modern  as 
pessimists  of  to-day  think.     He  thought  the  gov- 
ernor at  Quekc  was  making  too  much  monev  out 

^ n  1     /     '•  v^'  ''^'^"""■"^''  to  d^im  ll>e  stream 
that  iiowed  past  Montreal  to  Quebec.     This  he  did 
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A,ich,d.a  l,y  ln,il<li„.tr  a  storclira-se  near  Montreal  an,l  placing 
one  of  Ins  own  men  in  cliarge.     Tlie  scheme  was  a 
success.     1  he  In.lians  were  ffla.l  to  save  themselves 
the  Ions:  journey  to  Onebec.  and  so  Pcrrot  wixed 
rich.     Of  course,  in  that  day  of  official  .lebaucherv 
when  so  srcat  a  man  as  Frontcnac  did  not  consider 
It  beneath  the  povernf  r  to  profit  bv  trade  alliances 
I  errot  did  nothing  very  unusual  or  degradin,q-     Bui 
lie   soon    introduced   into   tlie  conduct   of   business 
some  of  the  methods  of  later-day  American  land- 
otlices.     He  advised  his  own  soldiers  to  desert  and 
escai«;  to  the  woods,  there  as  cuurcurs  dc  bois  to 
trade  with    he  Indians  in  their  own  country    and 
share  their  gams  with  him.     Naturally  these  fel- 
lows,  beins:  under  the  wing  of  the  governor  of 
Montreal,   felt  very  free  in  their  movements  and 
actions,  and  comniitteil  sundry  outrages  on  the  in- 
habitants.   When  the  judge  of  Montreal  and  promi- 
nent residents  came  to  Perrot  and  -omplained  of 
these  courcurs  dc  bois,  Perrot  abused  tlie  citizens 
and  clapped  the  judge  into  prison.     Th.ese  t!iin-3 
at  length  came  to  J'rontenac's  ear,  and  a  Kau-  contest 
began.     Perrot  defied  I-rontenac's  authoritv'and  ar- 
rested his  representatives  .sent  to  Montreal  to  cap- 
ture the  ofifending  courcurs  dc  bois.     All  Montreal 
was  e.Kcited.  and  among  those  who  took  Perrot's 
part  was  an  Abbe  Fenelon  of  Montreal,  half-brother 
of  the  famous  author.     He  stormed  against  Fron- 
tenac  in  tlie  pulpit  and  accompanied  Perrot  to  Que- 
bec to  present  his  case  to  Frontenac.     The  latter 
amazed  by  Perrot's  impudence,  promptly  put  hini 
m  jail  and  sent  La  Nouguere  to  take  command  at 
Montreal.     I  he  new  governor  proceeded  with  vigor 
He  captured  the  t>vc  niffians  who  had  caused  the 
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complaints  aiul  sent  tiicm  to  Quebec,  where  one  was 
publicly  hnnijvd.  "J-he  rest  of  the  courrurs  dc  bois 
wlio  were  regarde.l  in  I'rench  law  as  outlaws  ami 
whose  arrest  was  ordered  bv  the  kinff.  were  so.jn 
(Ir.vcn  out  of  Montreal.  The  ((uarrels  Ijetween  Per- 
rot  and  Fenelon  on  the  one  hand  and  I'rontenac  on 
the  other  contimted  until  the  two  fnnner  were  at 
length  or<Icred  to  return  to  I'rance  and  were  never 
allowed  agfain  in  Canada. 

All  such  contests,  as  any  politician  knows,  are 
exijcnsive.     Frontcnac  won,  but  it  cost  him  heavily 
m  the  loss  of  the  king's  favor.     The  letters  sent  to 
Fromenac  by  the  king  and  by  C.olbeTt  \vere  usually 
m  approval  of  his  conduct,  but  there  were  often 
warnmgs  in  them  which  he  would  have  been  wise 
to  heed.     Colbert  at   length  flatly  and  speciiically 
ordered  hmi  not  to  trade   in   furs,   but  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  administration  of  the  colony      He 
also  placed  the  power  of  appointing  the  colonial 
council   in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  thus  took 
away  ;  large  source  of  Frontenac's  strength      But 
most  serious  of  all,  he  revived  tlie  office  of  intendant' 
and  Duchesneau  was  ordered  to  Canada  to  fill  it.' 
i  his  clearly  cut  Frontenac's  authority  in  two.    Un- 
doubtedly Froutenac  would  continue  the  dominant 
personality,  but  the  office  of  intendant  gave  an  am- 
bitious and  able  man  a  chance  to  rival  the  governor 
or  even  efiface  him,  as  Talon  did  Courcelles      All 
sorts  of  wrangling  ensued  soon  after  Duchesneau's 
arrival,  mainly  over  petty  questions  of  precedence. 
In  these  and  other  little  disputes.  Laval,  who  had 
Ueen  pretty  quiet  for  some  years,  joined  with  Duches- 
neau agamst  the  governor,  and  this  alliance,  although 
Colbert  warned  the  intendant  against  it,  became  a 
Canada -12  ^j  ^,^^_  ^ 
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'Tr'aT  '■'^"'■•';',  ^'-'■'""'■'^  "f  ™»"  life  in  Quebec.    There  were 
wrangl.ngs  ;„  the  council  ,neeti„,.s  that  Ia.te<     „r 
days,  M,  wlMcI,  Frnntenac  (lev,-  i„to  a  rage  a„,l   oan  ed 
a    the  „,outh.     Personal  encounters  ."^re  uLh  ^e 
qtant      The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Uwrr  and 
ntn„ster  were  swan,,K,l  with  letters  fro„,      'fernor 
an<   .mendant  until  they  cried  for  peace.     The  •  "v 
.orted  and  warned  h.,th  Frontenac  and  Dnches  ,eau 
an<l  those  worthies  replied  l,y  heaping  up  ch  rl; 
aga.nst  each  other.     Most  of  these  chapel  refer  'o 
.e^- trade,  i„  which  h<.h  seen,  e,ualK.i„X^ 
n  1681  Seignelay,  Colbert's  son,  took  charge  of  the 
nepart„,ent  of  the  Colonies,  and  thus  hacf  to  b^ 
n.^  f.itl.ors  burden.     He  did  it  fcr  a  year,  when 
tne   stream    of  criminations   not   diminishing   and 

n   '  ,  '  '"  ""  '1'""^  °f  '^82  Frontenac  and 

Du  h  sueau  returned  to  ..Vance.     Of  the  latter  w 
snail  hear  no  more. 

CANADA    UNDER    BARHE    AND    DENOWILLE 

whoZ".  1^""=  '^'"8:  appointed  as  Frontenac's  successor  La 
bc.»e„e„,  ehe  de  a  Barre  a  queer  old  fellow  without  abil- 
't  es  of  a  lugh  order,  but  possesse.l  as  we  shall  see 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  egotua,  and  bombast! 
He  had  been  a  lawyer  most  of  his  life,  hence  he 
was  especially  prot,d  of  his  record  as  soldie     and 

e  d  ofT"  ^"V'''  ''°"^'^"'-  '^  ^"--'  i"' 
Tt^  ;,"""■  •''  8:o"verneur.     He  had  led  in 

xyZlTv  "'"'T'^''  '*^'"'''  ""=  ^"Slisl>  in  the 
r  c  f ''  "'"'  '''''^  supposed  to  be  esiKcially  well 
quahfied  fo,-  the  post  in  Canada.  When  he  a,  d  h 
■ntendant  Menles  landed  at  Quebec  they  found  a 
.nost  calan,u„us  condition  oflffai,-,.,  f.r  the  great 
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fire  of  ,68.  had  lai.l  waste  the  city,  co„sun,i„K  more  t„.«,„, 
property  ,n  value  than  was  left  in  all  Canad;!^  --  "- 

ilie  first  proUlon  which  presented  itself  to  La 
Barre  was  the  old  one  of  the  Iro.|i,ois  He 
.mdenck  several  ex^ditions  against  then,,  but  al 
ended  ,n  total  fadure.  All  this  time,  of  course,  the 
nomn,a  peace  first  established  bv  Tracy  and  con 
hnned  by  I-rontenac  was  not  broken,  but  llicre  were 
o.ens  of  casus  belli,  and.  it  was  desire.l  to  brin^  all 
esc  sources  of  c|>,arrel  to  a  clearinfr-house,  dean 

vuh   Che   Ir(x,uo,s   was  held,   but  the  treaty  then 

mde  gave  .hen,  everyth,ng,  and  also  abandoned  to 

lia'ra;;;^'?'"  «-  Illinois,  to  who,„  La  Salle  had 

fivaranteed  pro  ect.on.     It  ,s  unnecessary  to  follow 

La  liarre  ,nto  all  h,s  record  of  b<,n,hast.    Pretending 

unhke  tne  go^   -nors  that  preceded  hi,,,,  n,u5t  live 
on  h,s  pay,  he     egan  at  once  to  form  trading  alli- 
ances, ami  secured  in  his  brief  stay  a  quite  neat  re- 
ward of  graft.     He  and  the  intendan  ,  of  course  ,  b      ■ 
quarreled,  and  after  they  had  ser^•ed  but  two  yars '-"-'" 
they  were  recalled.  ^ 

It  was  during  the  storn^y  times  in  Canada  thatUv., 
the  episcopate  of  Laval  canic  to  an  end      He  re-'"-"-" 
signed  ,n  1685,  partly  because  of  ill  health  and  partly  v'r„ 

u.th  the  k,ng  over  c,v,l  afifairs.  H,s  successor  was  """" 
Saint-Valher,  who  was  selected  by  hin,,  but  with 
whom  he  quarreled  over  the  control  of  the 
sen„na,7  at  Quebec  an<l  on  other  subjects.  Laval 
was  ,nl<  ranee  when  he  resigned,  and  was  forbidden 
by  tne  king  to  return  to  Canada  because  of  the  ,iis- 
sens,ons  he  would  stir  up.  Three  years  later,  liow- 
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ever    I,e  was  ,-,ll„wc.I  to  ret,>r„,  aiul  he  ren,ai„e,| 

a  Kit.  I  ,,l,|  a^c.  I.iMpcr  iiulccl  i,,  retircmcm  in  Can- 
a,la  than  a.  hishop,     Saint-Vallicr  was  a      -,„    ' 
temper  like  I-aval,  bm  not  nearlv  so  ^^cV,," 
v;'y.-.Ke  fron,  Canada  honn.I  to  France  in  ,;..,  1,' 
«as  captnre,!  by  tl,e  English  ar  1  was  con.pe  le>l  to 
renmni  a  prisoner  in  Hnj^land  .,„til  ,7,0.     Dnri.u, 
t  '«e  ten   years   fana.Ia   scen.e.l   scndu.w   to  m 
.'1<">R  wuhont  a   Inshnp,      Laval   is  still   to-,lav  re- 
gar,  led   as   the  great   bishop  of   Cana,la's   history, 
an.    the  p.ons  ^.n.le  at  the  Quebec  Se.ninary  shovvs 
v,th  pn.le  the  coltln  in  which  he  .as  bnne.l      A 
a,r  es.rnate  on  his  career  an.l  character  is  difficult, 
«>t  of  Ins  abdity.  energy,   and  devotion   to  New 
I-  ranee  and  the  Chnreh  there  is  no  .loubt 
=       The  Alaniuis  de  IXnonville,  who  succeeded  La 
l^arre  was  a  decided  improvement.     He  rally  made 
son.e  hea.lway  in  the  inev.table  and  unending  „,.,- 
"euyrnig  w.th  the  Iroquois.     He  had  been  a  colonel 
of  dr.ag.,„ns,  and  was  rcpute.l  to  be  as  pious  as  his 
predecessor.     Had  he  possessed  some  of  the  gu  le 
of  i.rontenac,  the  colony  wotdd  have  fared  much 
letter.     He  was  energetic,  and  had  he  not  faile.l  at 
a  supreme  cnsis  he  might  have  left  a  good  record. 
Ibe  task  betore  him  was  a  frightful  one.    The  Iro- 
quois,  human  devils  that  they  were,  could  not  be 
satisfied  tnerely  with  trade  and  hunting  and  even 
rum   wuh  which  they  were  abun.lan.ly  Applied  by 
English  and  hrench  alike.    They  thirste.l  for  blood 

tet%  '";^'!f         "'""•  '"''  ""'>■  '^>-  ^^■■"'  '•■°"'''  'i>^y 
^11:    ^r!  "•''""  ,*''^J-  "'°"''>  «ff''t  •'•"long  them- 

!,!'    P     ?'ry  ''''^  =''^°  conniving,  with  the  aid  of 
the  English,   to  get  control  of  the  Hurons  about 
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Michitimackinac.     The   insolei^cc   ,;f  ,hi,  nttcmm  p,  , 
wh.ch  „f  .n,rse  camel  ,v,.l.       -he  transfeX  •"'''- 
aOe  of  these  H.ro„s  ,o  the  I-'    :„sh,  was  astcum.l!  ""■°" 
(,.     l.ere  was  a  frontier  [„,st  wh,d,  the  French 
M,|  f„t„„lc,l.  and  dufendcl  and  kept  alivc-a  t.ltnt 
hjU  lueraliy  they  had  watered  w,lh  U,ei^  Ji' 
>  s  P-^t  was  aske,l  to  desert  its  sav.or  in  favor  of 
H^  enemy.     And  thc-e  is  abundant  evidence,  ^mv 
«  stronger,  as  later  we  shall  .see.  that  n,any  of 

conspiracies  wal  '™"'  ''  'K  ''"^'""  "'^""""'^  -"  "'« 
conspiracies  was  uovernor  Dongan  of  New  York.  »"■'"■' 

Jrocnioi=.  and  wiiile  perhaps  not  inciting  them  to 
war^stoppe.,!  just  short  of  ,t.     Denonvillc     new  of 

1  an!  T?\  ":r?^  ^'""'^  •■'"''  ^'^'-'v  hands  of  In! 
«l.ans,  hn  ch.efly  through  Father  Lamberville,  who 
comlucted  the  Jesuit  mission  among  them.       .-rom 

he  very  first  Denonville  saw  the  pn.per  remedv- 

afcam.  Only  by  force  and  a  display  of  fcTce  could 
hese  m,screants  and  murderers  be  kept  in  -he  k 
t  was  not  untd  Tracy  marched  with  a  great  f  rce 
of  sok|,er.=  uno  their  countrv  that  t'le  Iroquois  w'ere 
dommated,  and  when  th.;,  ,ain  l^came  re  i  x  t 
was  Frontenac's  display  of  force  that  brou.^ht  thet^ 

lht7'-  ,     ;"  ''™°"^-'"'^  P'^-'--"'  ■•"  ---n      Only 
eight  hundred  men  were  sent  over  from  Fra  ce 

Meanwhde  Denonville  had  corres,>ondenc     with 

Dongan.  which  to-day  is  rich  reading.     These    wo.,    , 

governors  made  battledore  and  shutHecockof  the'""" 

Iroquois  issue  back  and  forth  for  vears      The  fJ  "™""" 

gl.sh  governor  was  at  first  all  court'esy.  defereLe- 
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ami  .JKMKlacity,  It  w.s  tl,cn  that  he  wrote  in  |.rcnd,. 
ll.it  lat.T,  uhcM  he  K"t  antrry.  I,e  wrote  in  ha,l  but 
expressive  lu.ffhsh.  Dcnonvine  ha,l  ho|K.l  to  he 
ahle  to  live  o„  s„o<l  terms  with  hint,  he.ause  he 
also  w-as  a  Catholic,  hut  the  r:nf,'lish  Koventor'! 
re.pon  ,  „l  not  apparently  weaken  Ins  loyalty  "t,; 
AlHon  It  iKTnme  evident  that  the  only  way  hv 
^^^^wh.ch  the  French  conl,l  hol,l  the  comnterce  of  the 

One  t,ch  expechtion,  tnuler  a  Dntchntatt  nan,e,l 
Koosehcmi,  went  up  there  in  1685  and  did  a  thriv- 
>ng  husntess  with  the  savages,  who  cordially  urrred 
h..,.  to  con,e  again  and  often.  'They  like."  wrote 
Denojtvdle  to  the  kin^:,  "our  manners  tetter,  bt,t 
tl-ey  hke  stdl  tetter  the  cheap  English  goods  '■     \ 

mZ  rr'"?'°"  "=■'  '"  ^-^^  "'"  "-  -■^-'  year 
iindu    Roosehoom,   and    Dcnonville   made   up   his 

mmd  to  stop  it  He  sent  Du  Lhnt,  with  coLurs 
rf.  bo,s  from  .Michilimackinac,  to  take  a  stand  and 
erect  fortifications  at  Detroit,  and  prevent  the  party 
from  proceeding  farther.  But  to  make  assurance 
doijhly  sure  he  determined  to  fall  upon  the  Senecas 
w.th  whom  the  r-nghsh  trading  party  was  spettding 
he  winter,  and  stnke  them  a  blow  which  should 
never  te  forgotten. 

The  ex,)edition  was  secretly  planned.  Pretendin- 
,  that  he  wished  to  hohl  a  conference  with  the  Iro- 
qi.ois  at  Fort  Frontenac,  Denonville  led  to  this  con- 
ference 800  regulars  and  1,200  French  militia  leav- 
in.i,'  the  other  800  regulars,  who  had  just  arrived 
fi-om  Hancc.  at  Montreal  to  guard  the  settlements, 
But  before  they  all  arrived  he  had  executed  as  neat 
a  piece  of  strategy  as  ever  Spain  could  boast  of  in 
Cuba.  His  oftcers  at  Fort  Frontenac  extended  its 
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cointesics  ,o  all  tla  Iroquois  living  or  M»n^  „e;,rl.y.  ,„,._ 
_^omo  of    hem,  to  the  nutnhcr  of  t;Uy-,>„..  accq.tcl  "■'"-' 
lliey  really  belonged  h>  neutral  villages    the  Sul- '""'""' 
I>'fa.,s  had  a  nn„,un  atnon,^  then,,  and  thev  hunted 
arid  (ishni  for  the  garrison.     Once  ins,,!,,  'the  f.,r. 
thes.  unsusiK^etins  Indian,  were  seiwd  and  detained' 
N>  lar  so  pood.     I,  was  |K-rfectly  j,Ht,nahle  to  hold 
iuse  lro,|uo,s  an,l  prevent  Iheni  from  senduiu  word 
o  the.r  hrethrcn  of  the  connng  of  the  ^uat  French 
force      It  was  a  sort  of  concentration  cantp,  and. 

nn'ns  '"f"     -r  "  ""^  ''^^  ""•"  ^^'"""''  ^-"""''tration 
camps  o    C  „ha  .„  tS-,;.     Indeed,  it  was  even  worse, 

fni  Weyler  tnerely  let  the  people  so  captured  starve, 
whde  these  French  an<l  their  Christian  savages  em- 
ploved  the.r  leisure  in  torturing  those  poor  wretches 
who  had  heen  friends  to  them.  Each  one  was  tied 
to  a  stake  and  tortured  by  the  delicate  French  and 

H.r  alhes.     I,  ,s  i„,p„ssible  in  this  a^e  to  under- 
s.a^id    such    barbarous   cruelty.     One   of    the    Iro-o„.   ,  ,. 
quo,s  leaped  from  a  wmdow  of  the  fort,  escaped  -"      ^ 
an<l  took  the  news  to  the  Senecas.     Meanwhile  the""""" 
Je.^u,t  Lamberville  was  as  innocent  as  a  babe  not 
on  y   of  th.s  cruelty  but  of  the   whole  campaign. 
V\  hen  this  news  reache.l  the  ca„.p  where  he  was 
nnn.stenng.  he  was  in  despair  an,;  expected  instant 

!  K  V°  '^"'  '''  ^"^'  f"^  ''"'■"^^  ■-'"d  truthful- 
ness had  he  achieved  among  them  that  thev  unhesi- 
tatingly W.eved  him  when  he  denie.l  all  knowledge 
of  the  campaign.  Vet  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  re- 
m.a.n,  the  ch.efs  told  him.  after  the  voung  men's 
-iKlitmg  blood  was  up.  so  he  was  urged  to  Iea^■e  the 
car^P  at  once.  He  did  so.  and  joined  the  French  a' 
i  ort  Frontcnac  to  Denonville's  great  relief.  All  the 
signs  were  auspicious  for  the  French.     Dcnonville 
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had  there  two  thousand  fighters— regulars   militia 

S^Si.""-"  "■""■'-"""■»«» 

The  previous  autumn  he  aad  ordered  Tonty  on 

could  ge.     Tonty  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
assembled  sixteen  Frenchmen  and  two  hundred  In- 

Detroit     Th.ther  he  found  that  La  Durantaya,  the 

commander  at  M.chiumackinac,  had  also  brought  a 

great  number  of  French  and  Indians,  who  had  been 

fe'o  together  by  the  united  labors  of  Jesuits,  soldiers 

and  coureurs  dc  bois,  xvorking  over  a  vast  region 

Ihe  Indians  were  most  uncertain  in  mood,  quite  as 

ready  to  %ht  for  English  as  for  French.     While 

all  were  waiting  at  Detroit,  and  the  warwhoops  of 

le  various  nations  were  resounding  through  the 

still  a,r,  just  at  the  moment  when  something  was 

needed  to  turn  the  fickle  warriors  to  one  sfde  or 

the  other,  that  something  happened  in  favor  of  the 

trench.     Rooseboom  appeared,  bound  for  Michili- 

mackinac  with  his  goods.     He  had  left  the  Seneca 

camp  berore  the  news  of  Denonville's  march  reached 

and  t  T%  ""'  ^/'''"^  ^"''=''  °"'  *°  t"-"  him, 
and,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers,  all  the 
Dutchman  could  do  was  to  surrender  gracefully 

hanl'nfTrT"'  r°""'  °f  -^"PP''^^  «■"«  '"to  the 
an  ene^  ■"'"^'^  ^"''  ^^'''^"  '^'y  "«ded  them, 

loya  tv  of  T,'7°'''^  '■"°™  ''''"  P"h.  and  the 
oyalty  of  the  Indians  was  confirmed.  From  that 
tmie  there  was  no  trouble  in  getfng  the  Indians 

Len   Hk.        ^"^"''     ^"'^'■^"''  ^=  ^'^  have  often 

seen   1  ke  a  great  many  Anglo-Saxons,  dearly  love 

a  fightmg  man,  and  also  like  to  be  with  the  win- 
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uu  Lhtit.     On  the  way  to  Niagara,  as  good  luck  ■'-"«'"'' 
woiil.l   have   it.   tlKv   ran   across   anotlier   English  L";:„. 
tradmg   expe.htion   led    by   one   McGregory,   and 
gobbled  up  li,m  and  his  goods  and  prisoners      It 
was  a  rich  haul. 

THE    EXPEDITION    AG.MNST    THE    IROQUOIS 

When  they  arrived  at  Niagara  they  were  told  to 
rendezvous  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  Lake  Ontario    at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  Genesee  River     De- 
nonvdle  had  already  preceded  them.    What  a  poly- 
glot and  motley  collection  of  humanity  it  was  that 
gatliered  about  and   on  the  shores  of  that  lake' 
French  regulars,  Canadian  militia,  conrcurs  de  bois 
Christian  Indians,  pagan  Indians,  and  camp-follow- 
ers of  every  sort.     They  spoke  divers  tongues,  and 
they  held  one  another  in  mutual  disdain.     Almost 
any  army  without  a  battle  soon  degenerates  into  a 
mob.    Th,s  army  was  a  mob  all  the  time.    The  Sene- An  „„v 
cas  were  not  long  in  ignorance  of  their  presence  and  "'^'  "" 
intentions,  and  although  the  braves  of  the  Senecas'"""" 
were  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  the  remnant 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  caution.     They  took 
he  '■acl.cal  .step  of  burning  their  chief  town  after 
hey  had  hidden  their  best  goods,  and  had  hurried 
tlie  women  and  children  off  farther  into  the  forest 
Ihey  had  not  long  to  wait  for  Denonville.    On  he 
came  that  hot  July  day,  leading  his  men  and  march- 
ng  in  his  .Curt.    The  various  nations  with  him  were 
ncapable  of  surprising  any  enemy  unless  he  were 

thel7  ■,  ^°[  '^'^  '"""^  "^  P^'"^  to  conceal 

the  iselves.  and  whooped  in  every  savage  tongue 
as  they  marched  along.  ^ 
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J:::r;\,  °^  -^""■■s^tliere  was  the  usual  ambush    (near 
he  present  v,l  age  of  Victor,  N.  Y.),  and  at  first 
the  Senecas  had  nil  the  advantage,  while  the  French 
and  the.r  al hes  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion, 
and  many  of  then,  tried  to  get  away.     But  Dcnon- 
vdlo  acted  w,th  great  coolness  an<l  restored  or<lcr 
■  n  a  few  n„n>.tes.    The  columns  were  rc-fonned  the 
other  troops  came  up.  and  in  a  short  time  the  Sene- 
.|>s,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  (led  in  dismay.    And 
that  was  the  only  conflict  the  French  had  wiih  them 
Denonvdle,  hke  many  another  general,  did  not  pur- 
sue the  enemy,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.    Undoubt- 
edly he  was  acting  through  experience  and  discretion 
■n  dreadmg  a  chase  of  the  nimble  Senecas  into  their 
own  fastnesses,  but  his  failure  to  annihilate  them 
cost  h.m  dear  at  a  later  time,  just  as  did  his  treach- 
ery at  Fort  Froutenac.    Five  or  six  of  his  men  were 
killed  .ind  twenty  wounded.     The  Seneca  loss  was 
n)uch  heavier. 
Aj«o  Imagine  Denonville's  chagrin  when  the  next  day 

boo«n>„j  "5  *^a"'^  'o  the  Seneca  town  and  found  it  in  ashes 
I  here  was  no  enemy  to  fight,  no  buildings  to  de- 
stroy. The  French  did  find  some  hogs  and  large 
quantities  of  growing  and  stored  corn,  and  three 
small  Indian  villages  gave  their  appetites  for  plun- 
der something  upon  which  to  feast.  After  ten  days 
they  withdrew,  on  July  24.  to  Irondequoit  Bay,  and 
therebu.lt  a  fort.  At  Niagara  they  built  another  fort 
it  was  not  long  before  Denonville  started  back  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  began  his  despatches  to 
France,  telling  of  the  glorious  result  of  his  cam- 
paign. In  reality  it  was  almost  a  failure  The 
i.enecas  were  not  seriously  damaged,  but  their 
hatred  was  increased,  and  the  affair  seemed  to 
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mfuriate  tl>c  other  tribes  of  the  Confederation      It  „ 
was  one  of  those  inco,„p,etc  jobs  whose  Z,^^"''L 
on   d,st,ngu,shes   the   statesman   or  soklier   f rom '™'"°" 
the  amateur  and  neophvto      Don,.-,,,    ,1,'" 
of   New   VnrL-    ,.  '--ong.in,  the  governor 

n'  \"rk    was  appropriately   enraged   at  the 

nvas.on  of  a   friendly  eonntry  i„  time  of       a  e 
he  wrote  eountless  letters  ,o  Denonville  i„  ba  1  Kn-' 

h  porStT"''  ''"'-^-P">-'  -''.  -hat  wa;  no  e 
m  portant,  he  summoned  the  frcKiuois  to  council 
There  he  scolded  them  for  ever  h  ving  any  hue 
course  w,th  the  I-ench,  and  told  them^V,  "ojo 
o  again  He  promised  them  help  if  (l,ev  would 
always  be  hostile  to  the  French,  ami  tl     "  -    v,n^ 

10  iNew  York  m  righteous  satisfaction 

thereturVof'Roo'",""""""*^-  ''""^^  "-"-"'ed 
.nH  ?r\.  V^  °'''^°'"  "  ^"'"  McGregory's  parties 
and  defended  himself  against  the  too  eas  ly  C^ed 

Iroquois  with  arms  and  ammunition.      Oe    ,nv    e 
soon  lost  his  defiant  mood  and  was  only    oo  "  "j 
to  sue  for  peace.     In  .spite  of  his  victorious  cam 
Pa.gn,  he  found  the  colonies  harassed  bv  the  Tr""„ 
quois  more  than   ever  l^fore.   a  f te   fur  tr^^  "-^t 
with  the  upper  lakes  checked  almost  Vnt,>e,.      J  e""- 
got  a  mon,entar>-   relief  in  hearing  from   France 
that  Dongan  had  been  recalle.l,  ancfhe  hope,        ? 

w  sTain"°D"""'"  "^  '"^  ^^^--■--     "'^  > -p 

a      ward  forr^'r'"'''  '''''"'"'  ''"^  P'-^-o^ed  a 
a  reward  for  his  militant  prowess   and  9;r  ir  i         i 

HH^— "''^^°^^ 

pressed   thL  '^^"■'^"^'^    -^-ys    of    Dongan,    but 
pressed   them   even   more   energetically.      He  de- 
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...a,ulc<l  .1,0  return  of  the  ICnglish  pri.s,mcrs  cap- 
turcd  by  .lie  1-rencl,  .luring  Dcnonvilles  expedition 
aRamst  the  Senecas,  an.l  aficr  many  letters  the 
I'rench  governor  was  cnipclled  to  acce.le.  It  was 
a  iM.ler  pill,  l„„  ,l,c  condition  of  the  l.Vench  had 
been  Rroumg  steadily  more  an.l  more  desperate 
Ihe  lro,,„o,s  were  now  bound  by  „o  treaty,  and 
ay  m  wait    or  all  J.-reneh  settlers  so  that  up  the 

sto  kades.  Denonville  had  1,400  l.-renci,  regular' 
an.l  oupht  to  have  ma,le  this  force  effective  13ut 
frightened  l>y  the  Iro<,uois  and  I,eset  by  the  English' 
he  constantly  .-.sked  his  superiors  for  more  troops 
I  was  an  impolitic  thing  for  him  to  <lo  at  that  time' 
Tl^  king  was  ju.st  them  practising  economy :  further- 

spent  far  too  much  money  there  already.  It  was 
time  Canada  did  something  to  show  wnat  the  kinl  s 
money  had  l)een  spent  for  ^ 

.w^',"/"''"'^,"''""  '"''  °""  ■•'^sources,  Denonville 
deeded,  since  he  could  not  tise  force,  to  try  .lipt 
niacy.  So  he  got  a  few  friendly  Irof,ua^toC 
g.n  negotiations  with  their  brethren  to  bring  about 
an  understanding.    Thing,  were  progressing  pr«tv 

-indeed  Big  Mo^ith.  one  of  their  chieftains  had 
already  signed  a  .leclar^tion  of  neutntlitv'  and 
was  arranging  for  the  meeting-when  there  ste,S 
.nt^  ;he  game  a  little  Huron  chief  «lled  C 
S  as^'hr^lt.r"  """'  ^'''  '^""'"-'onk.  He 
a  hght  as  .learly  as  an  Irishman.  So  when  that 
ummer  he  came  down  fron.  Michilim^ck  nac 
for  the  innocent  purpose  of  extenninating  as 
»;6 


THE  QUARRELS  OF  FRONTENAC 
many    Iroquois    as    he    co.iM    fi„<l,    hi,    feel;,,-,, 
were  I,i,rt  on  lenniinfr  at  Fort  K ronte.iac  that  a  peace 
conference  was  brewing.     Peace  was  clearly  not  ,u    rh.R.,. 
his  hne.  an,l  he  made  up  liis  inhi.I  tlmt  this  peace  """""■ 
conference  shoul,l  be  for  a  lon^  time  overdue      So'""" 
he   cleverly   lay   in   wait    for  the  c.woys   from   the 
Iro,,no,s.      These   he  <li,I   not    really   find,   bnt   he 
•ittacke.l   the  advance  guard  of  the  envoys,   well- 
known  ch.efs  and  warriors.     One  of  these  chiefs 
was    k,lle,l,    others    were   woun.led    and    captured. 
B  .t  the  captues  wailed  :  "We  arc  envoys  of  K=ace  ' 
Impossible!     cried  the  Rat:  "why.  Onontio  told 
nic  that  an  Iroqucs  war  party  was  to  pass  this 
way  and      acted  on  h,s  "usgestion  and  lay  in  wait 
for  It.     What  a  perfidious  wretch!"    On  and  on  he 
•stormed,    amazement    changing    into    indignation' 
■n-l.Snat.on    to   sorrow.      At   last    in    heart-broken 
tones  he  exclaimed :  "Go  home  to  your  people      I 
am  so  shocked  by  this  treachery  of  Onontio  that 
1   shall  never  rest  until  you  take  vengeance  upon 
h-m!       A  ceverer  bit   of  acting  was   never  per- 
formed  m   the   woods  of   North   America,   where 
d<ss,mulatton    and    p,.rt-takn,g   were   carried    into 
real  bfe  far  beyond  the  possible  limits  of  moderns 
v,<>  have  Ix^en  dnven  by  a  frank  ancestry  to  say 
what  they  mean,  and  who  lie  very  badlv     The  Rat 
was  satisfie<l  that  he  had  done  a  good  job,  and  re 
rnar  ed  complacem-y:   "I  have  killed  \he  peace.'-..... 
ne  nad.     Une  Iroquois  who  escaj)ed  went  to  Fort ''"'"'"'"' 
Frontenac  and  told  the  true  story,  and  was  given  an  """" 
escort  to  return  to  the  capital  of  the  Senecas^  Onon- 
daga.   1  he  braves  there  seemed  to  Wieve  him,  and 
Denonv.lle  thought  the  affair  had  blov  n  over.     Bu 
these  Iroquois  were  like  Bourbons— they  never  for- 
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THE    TF.RCENTEXARV    HrSTORV    OF    CANADA 
got  or  forgave  an  injury.    The  plain,  bold  treachery 
of  nenony.lle  at  Fort  Frontenac  the  year  before 
renc  ered  ,he,n  very  prone  to  believe  any  tale  of  ew! 

.r;  k  „'•,  !""'  "■\^  "">'  "''^''^  '>-■■•  Meanwhile 
e     kep    h„n  on  the  ragged  edge,  neither  going 
mo  conference  w,th  him   nor  refusing  to  do  so 

af  er  n  '"  ■  l"^"'''  "^''-  ="'^"^'  ^--""'v  '--  years 
a  ter  Denonvdle's  attack  upon  the  Senecas,  his  long 
suspense  was  over.  The  Iroquois  threw  aside  te 
mask  and  showed  their  horrid  faces. 

THK     MASS,\CRE     OF     LACHINE 

ly\l'  '  '''^''  "'"^'^'^  °"  "^^  St.  Lawrence   just 

the  n      1       .  M  '"^"""'^'  '"''  "  ^"'  '"'  "'-""e  from 
fTso  "!''  ^"''  "^^""^  i^  'ay  China.     In 

1689  .t  was  a  thru  ng,  pleasant  place,  as  it  is  to- 
<la>_  So  clo.se  to  Montreal  and  having  three  forts 
w.  h  a  camp  of  regulars  not  far  away.'the  "h  to! 
ants  of  the  town  did  not  dream  of  the  calaniitv 

storm":  1  ""^V-    °"  '"^  "■■^"^  °f  •'•  f-- 
abou?,    '^'Y  "'-'''. ^^S:ion  often  sees  even  to-day, 
abou     1,500  Iroc,uo,s  braves  crept  noiselessly  into 

,11  t;  "'"  ''""^'■"'  Penshed.  It  was  the 
most     orr.ble  massacre  in  all  Canadian  history 

the  reSrr  ''"''■  ^"^''"''''-  -^on^mander  of 

arrivT  /;;'''"  ''T"^  Denonville.  who  had  just 
armed  at  Montreal.  Although  the  troops  were 
aroused  at  four  o'clock  by  shol  fron.  the'fort 

Mn  r^r  T"  '''^°'""  Sul>ercase  returned  from 
Montreal  and  took  command.  He  was  about  o 
set  out  ,n  pursuit  of  the  red  devils  when  the  usual 
fool  appeared.  In  this  case  it  was  the  Chevalier  de 
378 
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Vaiidreuil.  who  came  with  onlers  fro,,,  l)e„o„vlIl 

to  run  no  r  sks      Tl,;=  „,        >r      ,        '-''-"""^ 'He  c»ii.io„ 

ihe-:;",:----^-^^^^— :::"^x 
"^iX^Si-n^-"--'"--- 

Ti.ey  kept  «„.;.-  """^  '"  ^°'"  ^aucheuil. 

forSl"^h  e,So^  ""^"^  ^"  ^'«"'  Montreal 
Having    atedthetV  ,     T  7""  ""'"'^'"'^  ^'''h  fear.  ...Pu.e„„ 

in  Octfbertik  thcir'Se  c;^°''''  '''  -'■™- '~ 
dred  caotives      n„  i  '  ""^O'-'ie'  over  one  nun- 


?ra 


in\i'ri-K  w'} 


How 


TIM-    UI;t1'HN    of    IHdNTKNAr 

••    Jl*.-^"liis-'lli<Tl.I„„,lnsl,.„l„oi..o,„|<M,mr,ll,i,„ 
*    •7'*<s,kM  ,.f,,,H.i„,,,,lu-„Mssnnx-,,fr„u.l,i, 
-;MMl..v<M;n;vca,l,o,,,Moi„«,.f,v,,,,nv,llc.         , 
v,m'';m    'irV'"''""''"'^''  "f  '"'"■-'■■  i"s 

MonluMl    no„onv,I!o-s  s.uvossor  at  rive!  .-,1  f)„cl.<-,- 

Rx-...,^  on  Kully  for  N.nv  ..Vnnc-  eve,  since  Yi, 
rcc.iil.  aiul  the  Uius  s.iti.moncl  lii.i,  on  |,is  own 
^x^I.  .on.  a,M  ,oKi  I,i„,  ,„a,  l,c  was  sa.isf,..,!    l, 

^n!)  ;r'"'";r ''''"''""'  '"'^••'■'•'•'^-"'•■'' •"'>"" 
'.a.1  iH-en  „,   I-ranco  all   t!u-  lime  since  his  recall 

P-^  at  IJnelK-c  a  heavy  task,  he  was  „Ia.I  ,o  In^come 
■-'I  nc  .isain.  to  p.-,tch  „p  mistakes,  m  exult  in 
aohievenienfs. 

The  first  problem  l^fore  hin,  was  an  item  of  «„- 
"'■sluM  husmess  left  by  Denonville's  regime     Cal 
iKTos.  s-overnor  of  ^^ontrcal.  was  a  warn,  [wrti.an 

tall  of  ,688  to  1,0^  for  niore  troops.  The  king  pon- 
<icreci  over  the  n,atter  all  winter,  but  could  reach 
no  dec,s,on.     The  n,ore  Callieros  dilated  upon  the 
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<h.it.   ^m,,.  ,„;,UnH  l,;„|  ,;r„w„   s„  k,.l.   ,t   w;,.  ,„.  '.r'v'.^ 

nrcM.  .■,,„,.,„  wl,.,  r lake  ;,  ,n„.,rrly  ^„     , , 

£'7„"    was   M,,.,,   .ha,    l„.   s..,M    f„r    ,U„;„.  ' 
"I"   <  ■'llHr.-.,   ,„  |„„„,nt:  for  .,„.,„.  I„  fortify  his 

"■-■'•'I'^'l'ispNa  for  ■„,„..  „.„,,..■  was  „r  MO  ava.l 
=""1  ""w  1„.  h„  „,„„,  ..„„„|,,,.  ,,|„„„.     „„.  ,^f  ,1^^^^; 

prn,,,!,    s,,rrlan.h,r   projc.ts   whirh   so  a,.,,,.alnl   u, 

.r     ■rrn.h   „„a«,MaMo„.      An.Mh.s  only  Vcrna,,,,,! 

•"  •'.<■  loners  M„„.|  of  all  ,ha.   (  alh.'.rrs  ha.l  „rj-r-l 

','!',"."   '":        ''"■   "••''•■""•  -■•-   ■<"   l'".f   -noroly      o 
|..p."rr   Nyw   Vork   a,„l  Alha„v.      Thrrr  vvrr,.  o„ly 
aM.f  o„o  hM„,lml  soKhcrs  a,  Alhany  an.l  fo„r  h„„ 
.Irr.|  a,   N.w  York.     VV„h  .hr  a,.|  of  .1,.  troop,  ,„ 
a„a-la.   (ur    i„e„-of.war  r,fK-ra(in,r  in    New    York 
I  ar  K,r  <o„|,    „kc  ,h.  Hty  an,|  provinro  in  ,  vo  J 
shor    .,n,o.     n.-wMu.|.ronrh  were  over  .ohohlthH 
rounlry  was  n  .iHail  ,he  ki„fr  fail.-.l  u>  fill  in      At 
any  rate  the  scl,.-n,o  was  approved,  an,|  I'Vonlenac 
was  <lMecte.l  to  carry  it  into  efTect.    What  that  sa.'i- 
nons  ol,|  l.rain  ,|„,„^.hl  of  it  we  can  well  im.rine 
l>.it  he  e-i.tercrl  nito  it  as  well  as  he  conkl.    VVc  shall 
""t   f,,llow  all  the  .letails  of  this  scheme.     It  was 
-".ynifxent,   hnt   it   was  .,ot  war;  an.l,   what  was 
.','-■'-•   f'.r  the   hrench,   it  was  not   really  teste-l 

here  was  ,lelay  in  sen,lintr  o„,  the  ships  an<l  -Iclay  „..,.„„ 
I.  every  other  ,|eta,l.     So  that   by  ,he  time  Fron   -'»-"" 
tcnac  reachc.l  0„el«r  it  was  Octol,er,  an.l  the  ini- ""' 
fxxss.lnhty  of  carrying  ont  t!,c  scheme  that  winter 
was  a,^,nrcn,  to  all.      It  is  only  necessary  to  show 

that    the    knie  s    nlan    f-.^    ....i.-i.,.--     .._      

-....-.^i.i,^-    t,,e    i-,iij^ii,-,ji 
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Tl  lU  |-.Mi;\,\KV  IIKSTOKY  OF  CANADA 
IHMpk.  was  inhiirn.ni  ;m,l  iinworlliy  of  ;,  civilized 
IH.W.T.  All  l.„„|s  rsccpl  those  of  C.ilholi.s  were 
lo  iK-  conlisrale,!  an.l  ^,nven  (o  I.>i,,k.|,  soldiers 
After  eM,.„«l,  ImirIisI,  laborers  .-md  ineehainVs  had 
iH-en  ,.„.  ,,,  priso,,  i„  or,|er  lo  have  Ihcn,  avaital.le 
for  needed  work-,  the  remainder  of  the  [.a.^disl,  sel- 
lers were  I,.  I.e  .lislrihnio.l  ahoi.t  i„  New  KiiLdand 
1  cnnsvivama,  and  oilier  eolom'es. 

TUV1\<:    TO   S.WI-    NI'W    l-RANCK 

Tin:  coiniiiK  ..f  I'-r.MUeiiae  lo  Xew  iManee  was  "like 
a  sovereiRM  eonlial  lo  ihe  dyniR."     As  I  have  said 
l>oU.re  and   shall  say  aRain.   \ew   l.'rancc  was  no 
coherent    umr    inde|>endenl    and    standi.     It     was 
<U-|HM,denl  „pon  indivldn.ds.     I,  needed  leadership, 
hore  could  Ix-  no  general  niovenienl  of  il,c  masses- 
tlic.v  nmst  chiiR  lo  some  one  aUne  liiem  for  proir- 
rcss  and  strensth.     Only  a  Rreat  flj,n„-c  like  I'von- 
cnac  conl.l  save  Xcw  I--rancc.     When  he  came   it 
leaped   Iron,  ntler  <los|,air  to  highest   I,o,k-.     The 
pe<n)le  of  Onehec  received  Inni  will,  a   lorchliHit 
pr.Kess,o„.  an,l  even  the  Jesuits  told  him  how  idad 
ti.ey  were  to  see  hini  back.     He  remained  there  only 
a  d.-iy  or  so:  then  went  at  once  to  Montreal,  where 
Uenonvdle.  Mnpotent.  awaited  him.    He  then  learned 
what  tned  his  temper,  not  too  even,  to  the  utmost. 
Denonydle  had  ordered  l-'ort  I-n.ntenac  to  be  <le- 
stroyed.   to  prevent   its   fallins  into  the  hands  of 
the   Iro,,uo,s.      I  hat  was  one  of   the  u.seless  and 
fi-antic  thmgs   Der.onville  did  after  the  massacre 
,    '-'■"'\"}f-   "•'"'-•1'  «e  must  remember  had  taken 
America'         '°"^'"'"'  '''^'  °"  »'"=  '<^^  ''"•"id  for 
Prontenac's  first  task  obviously  was  to  treat  with 

2Si 
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'li-    "••"kN-Ii.  a.i,l  ai  kMst  ,„a|<c  (hc-n,  nnilral  if  „ -Mo. 

ainu-a  .Ir     It  was  |,.a,(i<-ally  an  iM,|,„ssil,U.  '■„•„,,  t,,;",-^/  ""' 
cl<..     Drmmvill..  ha,l  s,,n,l,.,|  all  ll.at.      Il„     |.>„nlr 
nac  .-an,,  to  know  a  CayuKa  riMof.  OurHia.nu-   wl,„ 
lia'l  Ix-OM  lak.-M  |ins„Tin-  aii,|  ranicl  ,,(T  i,,  j.ranre 

;'""'   ' '■'■  "'•""■"  ilk.\  plclKc   was  lK.i„^.  U,.,UK\a 

Kuk  I.,  (ana.la  „„  the  same  ship  with   h>„„t,„ar 
llo  wo„  thod,i,-r.  ,..„„|-will,  an.l   he  |„,„nise,l  to 
ai<l   in   rcstoniiK:  peaeefiil   relations,      ||,.   ,|„|   „.,„| 
a   "lossapc  to  f)„on,la,;a,   telli.,K   the   Seneras  that 
hey  were  foolish  an,|  onjjht  to  hnonu-  O„o„,io's 
friencls.      Ijns  inessajre  restilinl  i„  .,  ^,rave  eotnt.il 
>MI  also  ,n  a  complete  defeat  of  |-ron|enae's  scheme 
\\oise  than   this,   it  acted  as  a  Ixioniei-an,,^      This 
came  n,  the  ap|K-al  of  tlic  tril«.s  of  the  T'p|K;r  I,al<es 
for  a  coaht.on  with  the   luifjlisl,  and  the  Irom.ois 
llH'  same   Indians  who  had  Ix'cn  drapoone.!  into 
scrvmp   with   the   French   in   the  attack   umn   the 
Senecas  were  now   so  <hsKustc.l   with  the   I'rcnch 
I'ccause  of  the  Lachinc  massacre  that  they  souirht 
an  alhance  with  their  enemies.     And  it  was  there 
concluded. 

This  was  a  stinging  hlow  to  iMench  prestiRc  and  x,.  ,u..,^ 
pndt,      Ihe  lake  region  had  heen  discovered  and '■>"""' 
cxp.orcd   by  the   French,  there  the  priests  had  cs- '" """"' 
tahlislied  their  nii.ssions  and  suffered  conntlcss  tor- 
nients  m  endeavoring  to  Christianize  the  savages 
Over  that   region  the  French  exercised  a  sort  of 
overlordship,  and  to  .sec  it  all  taken  out  of  their 
hands    liy    hated    Albion    was   most    grievous   and 
agonizing.     At  the  clcse  of  the  conference  a  iK.te 
was  sent  to  Fronicnac,  answering  his  own  message 
respectfully,  but  promising  nothing  and  declarinir 
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tll.it    llio    li,H|ii..is    wni-  tiuMiistU.'s   ill    lr:j;ia.    will, 
111.'  I  .ikc  inlK-.     InmiiiK,,-  sciil  ..iiullin  vmlMs,^  i„ 
lliciii.  no-,.iit|>,itiic,l  l.v  ,1  [•■,.-„,li  cdUir.  Inn  iIk-  1  uut 
tutrovvlv  cs.MiH-.l  with  liis  lif,..  an.)  his  l„>li.-„  es- 
corts wore  ,uiMi«-llo.l  u,  .lulitrc  jMinful  Inatmci 
iuul  lorliirc.     It  was  ,-vi.l,„i  ,.,  l.n,„te„.ic  tli,,l   if 
!.<•   w...  i„  sue-  tin-   Vn^cr   Like  rcsion  lie  i.uist 
sink..,  a,„l  strike  at  o,kc.     News  ..(  the  n.,.sl   ,|,s- 
•lii.elii.K    'i.iliiie    lu,l    eoiiir    fr,.ii,    Mi,l.ilin,a.kii..ie 
aii.l  llie  iieM  spniin  'n'  M-nt  an  cxpe.lilinii,  |e,l  |,v  the 
f.m.nas  vovaKe.ir.    \ienlas   IVrrot.  (,.  siipi.ress  any 
imitmy.  aiul  Iml.l.  if  ,K,.sil,le.  ih.s  region  joval  to 
(■  lance.      IVrn.l   lii|,|«-ne.l   I.,  e.Mne  across  ;.' parly 
,„..|   lr.H,„ois  hunters  o„  his  way  an.l  eaplure.I  them 
l'.in.lily.     He  w.'s  thus  Khl  nlK.iil  with  the  piesiijr, 
ol  vicloiy  when  he  .irriveil  at  MieliiUniaekin.ic      It 
was  nP.loul.le.Ily  ih.it  hravc  slan,l  which  save.l  the 
Northwct  a^nin  to  I'Vancc.     At  an,  rale  the  lii,liar« 
there  «.re  satislie.!  witli  the  I'rench  for  llie  time 
at  least,  an.l  after  a  council  in  which  presents  were 
fvcli,iii,q.,l.   aii.1   i-nvwows    liekl.    IVrrol    was   able 
to  sen.l  w.ir.l  to   Fronlenac  of  the  success  of  his 
nii>sii>n. 

It  was  poo,l  news,  aiul  it  came  at  „  time  when 
Irontenac  neelc.l  encour:  tjenicnt,  for  he  was  deep 
ni  plans  for  ninch  Lirijer  ,,:h|  more  iniiKirtant  expc- 
ditHMis.  These  were  three,  an.l  were  ainie.l  at  the 
t-njjhsh  settlements  alxnit  AlKiiiv,  those  of  Ne\v 
H.mipshirc,  an.l  those  of  Maine.  Frontenac  now 
as  always,  meant  tmsiness.  What  lie  contemplate.] 
was  in  our  eyes  an.l  in  the  light  of  civili-ition  a 
hen.hsh  thing,  but  he  believed  with  all  his  ,i..art  in 
these  Woolly  measures,  and  there  is  nothins  to  Uiow 
that  he  regretted  the  murders  of  inii,xent  people 
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nil    i(i;tuu\  or-  irom i:\ac 

i'lvi.lv.-cl  ,„  iMiiiiiiv,.  r.v|H.,:iti.,i,s      Wo  slwill  so.,,,  ,,.,• 
h-.w  ll„.  ,-(T.T,  of  l,js  i„f.„,„„,.  .„:,  rc,r„-,l  ,,„  l„ii, 

SC-lf    .Mill    Ills     follliWCIS. 

Til'-  liisi  ,,arly.  oillsistiiij;  ,,f  |,„|i,„,  ,„„v,Tts  .„„| 
'"""■><"  <l<-  ''.'«.  in  .'Ml  JH.  ,i,rn.  Irfl    M„„lral  ,„  ' 
111.-  1111,1,11c  „f  Willi,-,   .„„|  sl,„,k  „i,l  M.iiil,  „v,.r  II,,.; 
fr.,.,'„    l<i,l„.|i,.„  ,„„|    |,..,|„.  (-h,,,„|,l„„.      I,    „,,„   , 
il<"-|«'"l<-   m;,r,l,.      ,\   i|,,.,w   sri    j„   ,,n.|   Ihcy   w<-tc 
>-;MM|,dl.Ml    |„    ,|r.,j:    ||„.,„s,-lv,-s    i|„„„k|,    „„„|    ,,„, 

s  .isl,    ,„,.l    S„„w    „flCM    k,KT  ,kT|,.       -I  t„.v    ,.,,,,|„.,|    ||„. 

Iliwlsni,    an,|    |„„„|,.,l    iheir    ,vr,y    |„u;,r,l    S,I„m„t 
t.i,ly.     W  III,,,,  a  h-w  miles  of  Ihat  |,la,-,-  a  furious 
sif.rm  ar,.sc.  aii.i   llicy   were  ainiosi  ,!,a>l   will,   M,.' 
r"!.!    .111,1   <.N|,„siir,.   I,y    ll„.   Ij,,,,.   ihcy    rearlie.l    ll„- 
Mohawk  t<,vcr.     DcsperaU-ly  ,r.,ssi„fr  j,  „„  Hi,,  i,,. 
I  ley  sl,„H|   |,ef„re  llie  palisa.lcs  of  S,liene<la,lv   at 
eleven  o'rloek  on   the   nielli   of    |.el,r,iarv  4,    ,'(„,,, 
li.e  lowi,  was  ahsoluiely  iinKiiar,le,l  a,,,]' was  mo,-, 
than  usually  ,|uiel   Ihal  ,li^r|,(,  l,c,.a.,,se  of  a  fesliw.l 
to  wlueli  all  ll,r  villa^je  !,a,l  p,>iu..     I.e,|  by  ||    rvill, 
the  suffcniit;  l'.iiicl  from  Ihe  north.  ,|,iiic  as  rea,lv  [c, 
surrerKler  as  |o  attack,  rnshe.l  into  the  villat^e  ami 
with  wiM  yells  hiirsl  in  tl,,.  ,loors  „f  Uip  rhveliini's 
an.l  Ix-fran  the  work  of  sl.auffliler.     No  quarter  was 
piven.     Women  an,|  children  were  hacked  tr,  pieces  w, 
u'lhoiit   compunction.      Even   the  minister,   whose"" 
hfc    Ihervillc   h.i<l    or.Iercd   sp.-,re,l.    was   l.utche,-e-l ""' 
with  !he  rest.     Sixty  were  killed  outright  and  ahoul 
eifihly  taken  prisoners.     Thirtv  Mohawks  who  lived 
Ml  Ihe  lovn  were  not  moleste,!.  the  ln,lian  converts 
■  n  the  attackiiifr  party  insisting  that  not   they  hut 
the  English  were  the  enemy  of  Onontio.     A  promi- 
nent man  named  Glen  was  also  spared,  because  he 
had  saved  French   lives  and  mini.stcrcd  to   French 


men  tii.t 
'Irfffi 
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JZr,7  P,V'™«''^  ^■"0"&  the  Mohawks.  Glen  was  even 
allowed  to  choose  from  the  prisoners  his  relatives 
who  woukl  thus  be  saved.  He  was  generous  in 
his  recognitions  until  the  Indians  grumbled  at  the 
size  of  his  family.  Then  the  town  was  burned,  and 
the  victc  rs  and  vanquished  started  on  the  long,  bitter 
journey  to  Canada.  .Although  some  who  had  sur- 
vived this  massacre,  by  managing  to  escape  in  the 
hrst  moments  of  inky-black  confusion,  reached 
Albany,  and  there  gave  the  alarm,  such  a  terror  had 
spread  over  the  settlements  that  the  invaders  had 
little  else  than  Nature  to  oppose  their  retreat  to 
Montreal,  which  they  reached  in  triumph.  The 
first  expedition  of  Frontenac  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess The  westernmost  post  of  English  dominion 
m  New  York  had  been  wiped  out,  and  the  name 
of  Louis  and  Onontio  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Iroquois. 

FIRST     EXPEDITIONS     AGAINST     NEW     ENGLAND 

The  second  party  rendezvoused  at  Three  Rivers 
and  consisted  of  only  about  fifty  persons,  almost 
equally  French  and  Indian,  under  Francois  Hertel. 
They  started  on  January  28,  and  it  was  nearly  three 
months  before  they  had  re.iched  the  frontier  'village 
of  Salmon  Falls,   on   the  border  to-day   of  New 
Hampshire  ,nnd  Maine.     The  settlers  of  that  region 
had    received    abundant    warnings    ard    sufficient 
proofs  of  the  French  menace.     Indeed,  for  several 
years  they  had  been  victims   of  the  .Abenaki   In- 
dians spurred  on  by  the  French  authorities.     But  a 
Kill  meant  false  security,  and  .so  it  was  that  Salmon 
Falls  was   as   little  prepared   as   Schenectadv   had 
been.     The  entire  village  and  the  farmhouses' about 
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\vTJu7h        ^  ^''°"^„'h-ty  persons   killed.  „e.e, 
fllu  ^^'°''\^^}y  prisoners  Hertel  rapidly  retreated^'—" 
to    he  north    but  was  compelled  to  make  a  stand  ""'"""' 
at  Wooster  R.ver  against  a  pursuing  party   from 
Portsmouth.      He   delayed   them    long  enough    to 
euahe  h,m  to  tnake  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Abemkis 
on  t  e  Kennebec.     Here  he  heard  that  Fronte  fc" 
h,rd  party  bound  fron,  Quebec  to  Casco  Bay  had 
recently  passed  down.     So  with  thirty  of  his  party 
he  hastened  to  join  its  leader,  Portneuf,  who  com- 
manded the  one  hundred  odd  French  and    nd  ans 
They  were  soon  Joined  by  a  large  body  of  I  dTari 
warnors,  chiefly  Abenakis,  who  were  del^h  ed  to 

and  he  moved  confidently  tow^.u  Casco  bJvS 
stood  the  forts  which  he  was  to  attack.     The  cHef 
of  these  was  Fort  Loyal,  commanded  by  Capt  Syl 
vanu.s  Dav,s.     The  location  of  this  fort  has  been 

ot  lortland.  The  French  and  Indians  beran  a 
S"Tkir"Iff  '".^  '""'l  ^"^  -"""ctedTwith 
||{l{£aS?£^^^'i--X 

^£tf;^-d^tlm?SrdtJa^^?l. 

thev  si  ould  h      -f      T  '"  '"  '""  "^^  '°"'"'  =>"''  "'-'" 
hey  should  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  a  neisrh- 

bormg   town.      It   seems   odd    that    the    Eng  S 

acqnamted  as  they  were  with  Frer.ch  and  In  it' 

el:o?e'tr'ff""j  'f'^'-^' "-'  --•■  ^--  --^ 

he  honestly  offered.     It  was  beyond  the  possibility 
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Of  tl,e  mercy  of  the  white  savages  of  tliat  time 
that  they  should  allow  their  victims  to  escape  un- 
harmed to  another  English  camp,     P      theEnfrlish 
were  deceived,  attd    all  tmsuspectin.      nd  guileless, 

tt^ori  r"  "'"'■  r"''  '"'^  marched  out  o^ 
the  fort.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the 
Indians  pounced  upon  them  like  devils  that  thev 
we-,.,  butchered  them,  r  carried  them  away  into 
capt.v.ty.  Another  triumphal  expedition  started  for 
Canada,  after  the  fort  had  been  burned  and  the 
neighbormg  farmhouses  destroyed,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  slam  left  out  in  the  fields  as  a  proud  evidence 
of  the  valor  of  the  French.     Captain  Davis  was 

Fro„,.     .  u"v  *°  ^"'^^^  ^"''  ^^--^  "'as  well  treated 

F^o„.c„ac,by  trontenac,  who  affected  to  disapprove  of  this 
uiumph  treachery  to  the  flag  of  truce,  but  who  in  his  pagan 
heart  probably  secretly  e.xulted  in  it.  For  it  was  a 
gala  time  for  Louis  de  Buade.  He  had  proved  that 
his  vision  was  as  unerring  and  his  arm  as  mighty 
as  ever.  And  the  whole  of  North  America  stoal  in 
awe  at  the  ,>rowess  which  his  men  had  shown. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Northwest  was  assured,  and 
>n  the  woods  of  New  York  the  Iroquois  chiefs 
whispered  to  each  other  of  the  greatness  of  Onontio, 
and  the  need  of  winning  his  favor. 

Tin-    WR.\TH    OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

*<B°4ur  ^"^  .^^'^h  triumphs  are  not  without  their  boomerang 

^:':t,,    f"^'"'^"^^-     Onontio  could  strike  dumb  the  In- 

.ego        •  ui'"'s.  and  for  a  moment  paralyze  the  Dutch.  \mt 

>n  the  English  heart  there  burned  a  flame  which 

such  deeds  of  diabolism  could  only  faji.    Within  a 

few  months  the  settlers  of  New  England  and  New 

Vork  determmed  that  a  bloody  lesson  should  be 
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requited  in  kind,  and  in  Mav    1600  ,  .„ 
them   met   in   New   vZt^' tY^'      '^°"&'"«s  ofM«„. 
»,„^..^•.■  .  °'^'*   ^"'l  determined   on  an  "'"«"» 

expedition  against  Quebec     Therp  T,.  L   ^"'■'«=-"t 

sir  William  PI^ips  was  given  command. 


;^ 


Vol.  I 


Phips 

aciually 

finds 

pirates' 

treasure 


Trrn  terci^n-texary  history  of  caxada 
the  seas  He  Ma,l  hcnr.l  (as  vv1,o  has  not?)  th» 
tales  of  the  bnried  booty  of  tl,e  buccaneers  of  the 
bpamsh  Main,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
couk  d.sco.  r  some  of  it.  So  he  went  to  England 
u  th  h,s  project,  and  actually  got  the  British  Admi- 
ralty to  endorse  it  a.id  loan  him  a  frigate.  He 
salhed  forth  and  accumulated  nothing  but  a  mutiny 
wh;ch  he  subdued  with  his  good  righ^t  arm  "nd  fist' 

AhnirMr?,"'  ""f ''"'"''"'  5°  •■•"P'-essed  the  British 
Achmralty  that  they  gave  him  another  ship  and  crew. 
And,  „urab,!e  d,ct„!  he  actually  found  a  treasure 

fTooC'H-  ^°''''  ''"'■''■  '""  J-^^'^'  '°™ 
t3oo.ooo.     His  worthy  crew  now  demanded  their 

share,  and  he  had  to  promise  it  them.      So  that 

when  he  got  back  to  England  and  divided  the  spoils 

and  reached  Boston  in  great  splendor.  The  "real 
Boston,ans  who  had  snitfed  at  him,  and  called 
h  m  an  upstart  and  "toaster,"  were  astonished  at 
hs  prowess  and  had  to  confess  that  somehow  he 
had     amoumed  to  something."     Anxious  to  show 

tV^'J"'?'"'  ""^  "'="'«  '^™  '^o'timander  of 
the  Port  l^oyal  expedition. 

"°"«°^"'-  n.^n'"'!".'/ "'■  n°''  ^"^^^  '■"  ^P^"''>  ■^'90.='ntl  by  the 
.^  middle  of  May  Port  Royal  had  surrendered     There 

was  really  nothing  else  for  it  to  do,  for  it  wa,  in 
he  usual  condition  of  French  fortresses  in  Amer- 
ca  The  English  marched  into  th.  place,  and  they, 
too,  disregarded  the  articles  of  capitulation.  True 
they  did  not  butcher  the  inhabitants,  but  they  plun- 
dered the  merchants,  imprisoned  the  troops,  and 
smashed  the  idols  in  the  church  with  Calvinistic 
zeal  Phips  also  sent  expeditions  along  the  south 
coast  ot  Acadia,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the  whole 
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vere  thrown  ,nto  prison  on  tl,e,r  arri  -al  in  Bo   on 
bm  after  con.rleral.Ie  disct.ssion  they  wer    relc.  ed' 

l,  of  the  charges   that   Phips   ha<:   plundered 

tlie  g:o,-emor  and  his  hot.sehold  if  variotrTr  iH  ' 

l/ce  er,  '  "!     "^  «^e"^"'     "f""^  night-caps  vvith 
was  tl£    "^  '      "■     ^"'  ='  '^^^^'"^''■'^  achielenKnt, 


■■l;f 


iSI 


CIlAI'Ti-.R     N\'ll 


nni's's  i-xi'iauridN   acainsi-  ori-,iii-c 


M^tu 


rrt.tlutU<n 


Ol    1"   iiioiv    slirniiy-   aiiil    iiii|i.)rl;im    iliin(,-s   llian 
••-'  <iii.urcls  oNor  i,^incis  and  wij;s  sodii  iK-fjaii  to 
aRitalc   HiistoM.      INmI    Uoyal   was  ffoci,  but   I'ort 
Royal  was  not  .Mitni},'li.     The  cliickciis  ,)f  I'rDtitoiiac 
were  coming-  home  lo  rnnsl.     Massachiisells  hurnea 
to  avcMfje  Ihe  massacres  of  Salmon  I'"alls  and  Casco 
Bay.     (Inly  l.y  sei/injj  the  rock  of  (>.,ol.ec  and  ils 
hated  dictator  could   vciiffcance  and   reparation  ..^ 
obtained.  ^  Massachnsetts  was  bessarly  i«ior,  but  no 
matter.     Funds  coul.i  Ik-  i,'ot  some  wav.  and  anyhow 
the  booty  of  (Jucbec  would  ro  far  toward  pavini;  all 
the   bills— so   forehanded   and   calculalinn    «as   the 
New  Knijland  conscience  of  1690.    F.uR-land  was  ap- 
pealed to.  but  she  was  subduinc:  the  Iri.sh  .and  havinff 
her  hands  full,  so  she  could  not  help.     Innids  were 
raised   by  extra   taxes,   and  men   by  conscription. 
Thirty-two  vessels  of  all  sorts,  the  largest  of  which 
was  the  -Six  Friends."  carrying  fortv-four  guns 
were  gatiicred  for  the  expedition,  ami  Phii.s,  who 
K,c„  „ii.  by  this  time  had  been  ei.cted  gON-ernor.  was  placed 
HI  command.     The  lieet  sailed  from  Xanta-iket  on 
.\ngust  9.    On  tiie  ships  were  2.200  men  with  pro- 
\isions  for  four  months.    Veriiy  New  England  was 
m  dead  earnest. 

Meantime  all   was  going  well   with  Frontenac. 


August  ^ 
10^ 


I'Hirss    liXJ'EDITluN    AGAINST   gUEDEC 
He   had    his   fiuarrds    witli   l,is   rouncil   nn.l    the 
pncsts,   but   ,„  general   things   wnc   „n.ch   t„  his 
hkiMK:        Ic  was  c-s,R.<ially  .k-hKlUcI  with  the  atti'- 
t.ulc  ..f  the  tnlK:s  fr,„n  (lie  llmo,,  ...unliy.     With-  ■odi.„, 
out  uarnmg  500  I,„|,ans  fn.,,!  ,Uv.  „|.|K.r  lakes  aunv  T'" 

;l-'wn   <■  Montaal  with  fu.s  ,n  ah,>„,la„cc.  all  oaRcr '"" 

'>  traclf  wuh  the  IVench  an.l  sl,„w   thdr  loyalty 
U>  Onontu,      This  was  the  rcsttlt  of   |.-n,„„.4r's 
Woody    rauls   „,,.,„    .l,c    ICgli,],    settlements,    and 
showed  how  .n,e  his  divinatum  was.     These  Indians 
perfonned  all  sorts  of  incantations  and  lieM  war 
easts  wnhout  nnnilK:r  in  which  |M;r|,etnal  alliance 
and    fealty    wer.    solemnly    vowed.      It    was    „n 
Oct.dKT  10.  while  he  was  at  Montreal,  that  hVon- 
enac  hrst  heard  of  the  I"ln,,s  ex,H:d,tion  which  l,a,l 
hen  reached   Tadonsac.     The  governor  hnrr.ed  hack 
to  gnehec  and  lande.l  ann.l  prcat  enthnsiasm.     He 
sent  word  to  all  outlying  settlen.ents  to  forwar.l  men 
o  Queljec   ms,KTted  the  fortifications,  and  .lirected 
the  work  of  preparation  an.l  defense.    On  the  niorn- 
."g-  of  October  .6  the  ileet  slowly  came  into  view 
of  the  watchers  on  the  rock,  and  Quebec  lx;came 
an  excited,  chattering-  camp. 

rRONTEN.\c'.S   DEPI.V.VCE 

PuiPs  was  rudely  surprised  by  the  reception  which  p,- 
awa.ted  hi,n.     He  supposed  t'hat  a  mere  .show  of  "-..™ 
force  would  bring  the  l.'rench  to  their  knees.     He""""' 
had  heard   that   yuebec   was  poorly   fortified   and 
carelessly  guarded.      This  was  trtte   when   it  was 
told  bun,  bt,t  by  diliy-dallying  for  days,  and  even 
eeks    on  tlie  way,  and  especially  after  entering 
he  St.  Lawrence,  he  had  given  his  enemies  such 
abundant  warning  of  his  coming  that  they  were 
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alert.  0„ebcc  I,,-kI  bc.o,,,,  f.-.irlv  «ell  protecfcl 
l^s  (roops  were  well  ,Irilie,l  a,„I  rc.„ly  for  action. 
Phips  s  ,rs,  ,.n.,c  of  ,lK-  fa„a,li,.,„  .,,.a|i,y  ,,,.,  any- 
tluMs  l„„  p  easant.  A  boat-Ioa<l  of  Im  n.c,  trie.I  ,„ 
vam  to  lami  at  one  point  an,l  were  repulsed  by  the 
v.llapers  along  the  sbore,  le,l  by  the  cure.  an,l  scVoral 
.nen  were  kille.l.  Similar  thinRs  happened  all  al.u.ff 
tie  nver.  St,il  Phips  di,l  not  lose  faith  i,i  his 
star  and  so  sent  a  niessenR-cr  with  a  flag  of  tn.ce  to 

m.«„g.,    '"''I"    t"  confuse  hnn,  he  was  led  over  barricades 

the  han.lkcrclnef  was  removed  from  his  eyes  he 
fonml  Inmsclf  in  the  ffreat  Council  Hall  in  the 
Uiateau  St.  Loui.s.  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  irailv 
dressed  company  of  courtiers  and  soldiers  St  ,nd- 
ing  before  him  was  "a  tall,  thin  old  man  of  cnm- 
niatidmg  presence,  with  a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak 
who  looked  at  bin,  sternly  out  of  a  pair  of  fierce 
gray  eyes,  deep  set  nndn-  great  tufted  brows-a 
weatherbcaten,  age-lined  face,  which  better  thati 
the  upr,ght  figi,re  and  the  easy  grace  of  manner 
bespoke  years  of  campaigning  on  the  field  It 
was    Fronten.ac."     To    him    the    envoy    delivered 

.urr.,,a„  tj"ac  one  hour  m  wh.ch  to  return  his  <lccision 
Frontenac  answered  that  he  would  not  ask  so  much 
but  would  reply  at  once  with  cannon  shot.  He  went 
on  to  e.xcoriate  Phips  and  1„  king,  the  Prince  of 
O.ange,  w-hom  Catholic  France  did  not  recognize 
as  the  nghttul  monarch  of  England,  and  he  had 
the  aiulacty  to  rebuke  Phips  as  a  breaker  of  the 
cap.tulauon  agreements  at  Port  Royal-this  from 
the  director  of  the  infamous  Ca.co  Bay  campaipt! 
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The  messenger  was  again  blindfolde<-  an.l  sent  back 
to  rnips. 

By  this  time  the  Yankee  swashbuckler  harl  Ix-^im 
^  apprecate  tl.c  n,aKT.it.„Ie  <,f  the  task  h.-  ha,?  .„ 
perform.  Th,s  was  no  rhil.l's  play.l.m  real  battle 
BesKles  what  had  In^come  of  hi,  Iro,]uoi,s  and  ^^^ 
g bsh  adjuncts  who  vvore  to  march  down  Lake  0,am. 

£:£  ?:f  ,'7' ""'  ^  ■"■  '-^^^-'-^  ^^^y 

17     ,■     u"' ,'"  '■'■'•''^  "''-"  n<^'>hborhoo,l.     It  is 
not  certam  that  he  knew  nnt.l  he  returned  home   he 

Zl    r  "  M*^"'  '^'"'  ^^-I^'li'ion.    But  bluff  hav- 

2n  nTw""\T  V"  "'""''"  "'"^  f'--^'  '"-t  ^  -'i-' 

of  war  and  deeded  upon  a  plan  of  campaifm      It 

r^lir-'rrn'"'^'""   *"  '/■""  •-•  "■■'"y  ""''er  Major  Walley 

Char'°r-  \"1-  m''"  Q"^*^-^'  '-"'^■^"^^  t"  the  St 

hand  L"^  '""""'  ^'*"P°"  f'-"'"  Q"^bec,  cross 
.t  and  then  press  on  to  the  ripht  by  way  of  th.  Tc.. 

To  h^irtr'V'"'''  "''  '"'"  °f  ""^  ^''y  -•-'^  reached. 

10  help  th,s  force,  some  of  Phips's  boats  were  to 
go  up  the  St.  Charles  and  by  their  fire  protect  the 
md.t.a  s  advance.    Meantime  the  heavier  ships  we  e 

o  be  poundrng  the  city's  walls  and  dividing  the 

meh  "havl  "'  '"T.  ''  ''■''  '  ^-"  -"emf  and 
Afod  er  cT  '^"^  '""'"  ^"'"Petent   direction. 

Another  scheme  was  suggested  to  Phips  by  one  of 
h.s  prisoners;  this  was  to  ascend  the  rock  above 
hecly.  Ph.psd.dnottryit.  In  the  tmddle  of  the 
followmg  century  James  Wolfe  did 

nigh    Calheres  arrived  from  Montreal  with  seven 

e^Sd  ,"•?  '■  ^"t^  ""  "°^^  ^^f"^-  T"e  old  ton" 
exulted  m  ts  reenforcements  and  it  was  gay  with 
lights  and  loud  with  laughter  and  song,   ^'oti^ng 


Montreal 

saves 

Quebec 
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was  done  the  next  day,  which  wa,  stonnv.  I,,,,  „n 
the  next  which  was  Wednes.lay,  Phips  lH;tr-  ^n 
move.  Thirteen  hun,lre,l  men  nn'icr  Ma  o  W  ,  ' 
anded  at  Beanport.  They  were  a.tackc.  hv  h^  p' 
shooters,  and  on  their  advance  a  hvely  .kinn  ,h 
occurred     Its  npsho,  was  that  Walley  ,,„,  four™  en 

he  a,d  of  Walley.  he  took  his  ships  up  Z  St 
L.uv.a,ce,  anchored  them  op,«site  Ihe  town  and 

TorTL'llZ''     ^""'"^  '^  '""^  -'"">   "'- 
a  well  dl?   Tf''!"'^''  '"  "''"'  '°  "'■■"^■'^  ^  ^'••■>'^'<  •■•*" 

to  the  city.  Ph,p,  ,HouId  not  le  Warned  fo^^  this 
temptation.  Fven  in  the  recent  war  .ith  Spa^ 
American  naval  officers  homharded  and  battTd 
Santiago  de  Cuba  with  many  shells  and  shot,  cost 
-ng  many  thousan.ls  of  dollars,  without  doing  any 

'"-  oi  the  walls,  and  Frontenac  responded  with 
av.d, ty  and  good,  hard  shots.  The  balls  f  on 
Ph.pss  guns  seldom  reached  Quebec's  walls  Tnd 
when  they  did  luade  no  impression.  The  i  .  i  "J 
Frontenac  renewed  the  attack  on  the  ships  with  even 
greater  precision  than  before.  It  was  no  lone 
before  tvvo  of  them  were  in  a  desperate  condiSf 
Their  cabins  w-ere  pierced  and,  seeming  rea<ly  to 

tne  same,  and  Phips  was  roundly  beaten  after  wist 
.ng  nearly  all  his  ammunition  in  his  foohsh  attack 
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Meanwhile  Walley  and  his  men  waited  for  the 
help  that  never  came.  While  Phips  was  thundering 
impotently  against  Quebec's  rock,  he  did  not  know 
of  the  petty  quarrel  between  the  commanders  of 
the  small  boats  which  prevented  the  consummation 
of  the  plan  of  campaign.  Most  of  these  commanders 
owned  their  boats  and  were  afraid  they  would  be 
A  plucky  in  danger  in  thus  ascending  the  St.  Charles.  On 
''i,TL7\ish  Friday  morning  Walley  left  his  camp,  wliere  cold 
and  famine  and  smallpox  made  all  wretched,  and 
went  to  see  Pliips  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  desertion. 
While  he  was  away,  his  men  advanced  toward  the 
ford  of  the  St.  Charles  and  found  a  large  force 
opposing  them.  A  brisk  fight  ensued;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men  lost  heavily  but  held  their  ground. 
The  French  commander,  Lemoyne  de  Ste.  Helcne, 
was  killed,  and  his  men  withdrew.  On  the  next  day, 
when  it  had  been  decided  by  Walley  to  bring  his 
men  back  to  the  tieet,  they  made  a  parting  recon- 
naissance of  the  neighboring  thickets,  and  another 
Phips  little  fight  occurred  in  which  the  Americans  had 
^wa's'""  '■^"'^''  ""^  advantage  and  were  the  objects  oi  the 
admiration  of  the  French.  By  Sunday  morning, 
one  week  from  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  the 
men  were  back  on  ship  again  and  ready  to  go  home. 
On  Tuesday  the  decision  to  return  was  reached, 
and  the  fleet  retired  behind  the  We  of  Orleans,  there 
to  be  repaired.  After  a  day  so  spent,  Phips  finally 
weighed  anch^-r  and  disappeared,  the  leader  of  an 
expedition  that  failed. 

Meanwhile  the  city  of  Quebec  had  not  been  with- 
out its  anxieties.  The  Lower  Town  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  the  celiirs  of 
the  convents  and  the  Seminary.     Scares  wfi'e  fre- 
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quent.     On  the  fir'-  a;.;  .„ce  --f  Wall^v   fi,     r> 

stampede.     After  P^Vshad'!.',       ^I^.^,,^  f™' 
of  sacred  jubilees  were  indulged  in,  and  a  grand 

Iater"i,'"c°"°[  "'.  T""'^"^^'    ^'°-''   '^eTy 
wn     h    ,1       l"''^  °f   ^°tre   Dame  des  Victoires -^ '— 
was  built  in  honor  of  this  event    inH  .fit    .     !  '^''""i' 
with  its  memorial  windows.  '  '""  '''"^^^""' 

HEROIC    EXPLOITS 

That  ended  for  a  time  the  war  between  Ma.s^.h,, 
IT  ^"^' y-'^-^^'  '^"t  it  by  no  means  ended  the  1; 
between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  Fngli  h  w\r 
hips  kept  up  such  a  close  watch  in  the  Gu  „  s  " 
Lawrence  that  almost  no  ships  from  France  rL^H 

in   flip  ,UM       ""'"''.  ""^s.    t>o  the  Canadians  were 

were  alu.ays  seeking  tliirCb       ?  1 '^°^"°'^'  ".^^ 
reluctant  when  thev  hl7?u      ^'"^"- "'••■n^rt.es, 

open  with   pC^s!idSX^;r£rtt:^ 

carelessness   by  their  successes,   was  surprised  bv 

nea^es    French  loss  ,n  this  attack  was  the  bnve '"'"<' 

Moyne.    Only  one  Iroquois  escaped.    Three  of  them 
were  turned  over  to  settlements  that  had  stS 

but  ve  elfur""'^"'  '"'  ""^  ""y  ^"^^^^  Christi  n 
out  vengeful,  communities  burned  alive.    The  Iro- 
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ChrisLn   H  '"'•   '°S«^*^^  ^ith   a   body  of 

decar\;'L/;°"'^"^^'  '"  his  report  to  the  king, 

The  F;  i  f^''^.^"^'  ^"■■'-'  -"any  wounded  away^ 
vvds  really  a  drawn  battle. 

Raids  of  all  sorts  continued.     Frontenac  sent  :. 
pany  .n  February.  ,69..  to  the  Ottawa   to  surprise 

'^t  r^tC'  vSLrf:r'""'"^  ^"^  "-^^"^"'^^ 

mip-ht  rT         "^'t'"8^  *or  spring  to  come,  so  they 
iviontreal  with  peltries,  and  destroy  them     This  ex 

and  zeal  eo^iM  V  ''^'r^-  ^^'^  "^^  '''^  ^'^n"--^" 
and  zeal  could  his  men  be  induced  to  bear  the  awful 

£51°^^  Tt  "^''''"«''  '""^  --ds  in  a  Qu '. 
set  Z  lu  "'  "'''"  "^'>'  f°™d  the  IroquoisThey 
^t   "pon    hem  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all 

Sans  Vid  Tcu  -""^  'r^^'y  *'-  ^^^ 

inaians  and  the  Christian   French.     They  said  it 
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operated  to  deter  the  Iroquois  from  similar  out-  m..  , 
rages  upon  their  captives.     But  tiu's  is  douhtf.,?      """""' 
It  makes  one  s  blood  tingle  to  read  of  the  herni,- i!'"""""- 
deccs  of  those  <lays.     That  is  the  great   im m  d k 
recompense  of  pioneer  existence.     \Vere  it  not    o 
the  perds  and  the  excitement  of  contest  and  com- 
bat   pioneenng  would  be  dreary  enough  with  ns 
hardships,   ns  struggle   for  existence,  ifs  cashing 
blows  f,om  nature  and  man  and  its  very  monotony^ 
Bu    the  hjstory  of  Canadian  development  is  full 
of  herojc  deeds  and  sacrifices.     So.ne  of  them  have 
been  told  m  this  volume,  others  will  W  tZZ 
none  of  then,  surpasses  the  story  of  Madeleine  de 
Vercheres      Only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  tl  s 
wonderful   act   was   done,    she  was   the   daugh  er 
of  the  se.gn,or  of  Verchere.s,  on  the  south  shofe  of 
the  bt.   Lawrence,   twenty  miles   below   Montre,il 
There  stoo<l  a  fort,  leading  from  which  was  a    ov- 
ered  way  to  the  blockhouse,  the  usual  arrangemem 

t^e  b  T  '"  P""*^""'   '^'-  ^^•''■''=  ^he  stoo^d  near 
he  landmg.place  with  an  emplovee  named  Lavio-  t. 
ette,  they  were  startled  by  s!,ots  f ron,      e  fie  it  ™ -"^ 
Lav.olette  .ailed  to  her  to  run,   for  the  Iroquo  s 
were  co,n„,g      Sure  enough,  only  a  few  InuXe 
feet  away  a  half-luunlred  were  se«  racing  towa 
the  fort  and  screeching  hke  ,nadn,en.     She  ran  i    d  e 
same  d.rect.on,  and  they  fired  upon  her,  but  ,ni  sel 
She  rushed  m.o  the  fort,  calling  "To  arms"_to  cleaf 
ears     Only  two  soldiers  were  there,  and  they  were  so 
nghtened  that  they  had  hidden  awaj..  She  hurri^  ■ 
loc-ked  over  the  fort  and  found  several  palisades 
fa  len  down.     She  ordered  her  two  brothers,  age" 

about  the  place,  to  set  them  up  again.  a.id  helped 
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them  to  do  it.     Meantime  she  closed  the  jmte   .nd 
for  the  tmie  they  were  safe     n„t  ;„  ,  • 
fesawa,i,h^i.„,i-,^;^;'       --~ 

t„  r,  ul'     ,T     .-  "^  ""'  '^"<'  ''ccanie  men    rendv 

N»*      ™   ",'*V"'  ',■■■'  ■'■■"'  >"'  -''»"* 

gem  was  dev  seT-  T  ':""''''  ''""  ^"°"'^'-  ^t-'^" 
gem  was  de\>sed.  She  stationed  the  men  and  l>ovs 
at  blockhouse  and   fort    -in,l   ^n      •  i  ^ 

of';Answe,r.pass^^:;ckl^o«;f"J°;^.^t 
he  hs^nmg  Iroquois  that  the  place  ;«  f it' 
soldiers.  It  was  a  n.ght  horrible  with  anxietv  and 
fear,  but  w.th  the  dawn  can,e  confidence  aTdi'e' 
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:  tfJt•:i••"^-':-:;;-;^;;c""- 
E     tJ  "^  '""■  '•»=»"■.  'Honlrf  •  rich 

the.r  pledge.     But  they  baiked.     BIo<^  Tftern  ,  "T 
was  th,cker  t.,an  religion !    They  rSnsfdtoZ  t     "°" 
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capfnes.  in  spite  of  entreaties  nn.l  threits     ^n  ,i 

Pl.Kc       tie  l£  .f '''•  T^.'  '•''^•'^^''  battle  t.x,k- 

was  ,-a,l,e,-  ,vitl,  the  IVencI,   n„H  •„  advantage 

r-.treat  unl,an„ed  by  the  F  'ifl   "''^^,  "■'^'•^=''''<=  '« 
fered  terribly  from  cold  in  i  ''  ^''"'"''  '"'- 

«l-t  the  pa,L  Mob  wL  ,      teir^'sH      ^  '^  "'■^^^" 
b"^  I.is  appetite  d.sappe  r      ' lb  .f  "'       '°  '°""' 

"f  that  sonp  was  boiled  Fre     b  ,a,,      T,'"''''"''''^"' 
t.on  reached  Montreal  at  la  t    2  V  '"' 

POfted  t„  the  kins  that    t  tn  ,  ^.'""'"^"'''^  «- 

-t  it  was  in  realv  a  co:,i;",e"  ^'"''"'^  ^"--' 

^.p^'^^o^pb;;:::^;?^:-;;:^,:;;;^^^^^^^ 

.»r,  broken  the  savapes    FrnntP,,. .     '/ '^''■^  °"  ""^J  "'«I  "lade  on 
necessary   to  save  r-,     ''""'"' '■*^^'  ""  "'^  one  step 

of  the  rL,   I  ""^"?'  *°  '"form  the  Indians  there 
trv  was  alivp  „.;fi,  -  ■     .         ^  Ottawa  conn- 
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pone.    no.„i„     „,,  „,,„  .,„„,     uT^lJ^^Z 
i  rcnc,  p  nverb  ,s  true,  the  Acadians  oukIu  to  have 
'ee„  t  he   ,a„p,es,  of  all  modem  peoples,  't'c    '  a  ' 
1  "t    '  ;  """"  '?''^'"  '■•■"'  -^'■■-•"' -1  the    ., 

Mines  u-erlT      ^'^■'"''^•■'^^'".    '•"•<'    Hie    Basin    of 
Mines  Here  there  farmmg  settle.nents,     The  other 

imlians,   the   iTench  m.ss.ons   amonff  them   beiiiir 

gether  m  an  o<kl,  loose  sort  of  wav.     Only  with 
the  Boston.ans  was  there  any  trouble      Tt  wil    he 

e~r  ft""7  ""^  'r'  '^■^"'-■-"■"-  -'  ^'''"" 
extended   far  along  the  coast   of  what   is   United 

o  st,,:::  orth"'- ''""°"'  ^""°^^-^'  '^^  '""- 

si  Ke  In  t    °  "7f  °"^  niarauding  expeditions 

since  last  «e  vtewed  Acadian  afifairs,  it  will  only 
>e  necessary  to  point  to  two  important  plac  h  ^ 
'the  French  on  the  coast  of  Maine  during  the 
■tter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  One  of 
I'cse  was  Pentegoet,  at  the  mouth  of  ^the  P  nob 
^oot    where  Castine  now  is:  the  other  was  Penn 

Saint  cf:'"'"^"!-"?  "^">'  "-  '"ding-house  ^f 
^amt-Castm,  a  dissolute  but  talented  and  wealthy 

.  eTa  "atao?  0°  ''VT'  '^"^'^'^"^  '"^  '"'^^^^^ 
kll    U.      T        !  °^  "'""•     '^^'■"ff  ^--ned  by  the 

3o6 


rrnrs's  expfditiox  agai.vst  QuitnEc 
The  capture  of  Port  P  nal  by  Pliin<    „•.  i 
seen    was  „,ere>y  a  sort  of  "clS,Lj:r "'-"'" 
or  he    ef,   no  Englis.,  garrison.  m,f  w  en   v'l   "'""■ 

ownandofal,   „,,t   ue  now  "^think   o    a     .Av 

£on:tx;r/'-,;'i.-^-r'^sr 
A.«sioSi:;^Seh\n^r^'^^v*;;r 

sent  enom,ons  presents  to  the  red'  an.I  usecf  th^ 
converted  Ahcnakis  ,o  carry  on  his  ^rus  !e  of  '  / 
oncnafon  He  then  arranged  an  expedS  aga  n  t" 
he  Enghsh  as  an  antidote  to  Phips's  deeds      lit 

ri  st'on'h  '  P""r"  °^  "'^'  '^■^'"-'  T'-^y  'h 

a  thorough  French  victory.     Ahont  a  Intn  Ircd  i.cr 

arms"""  !""'   ^"'   ^'^■''>-    ^P'"-".      A    ' te 
farms  were  destroyed  for  fom-  or  five  miles  around 

where  Vitf     f^  °"  "''  ^'-  J°''"'  «  Nixouat, 
where  Vdlebon  had  completed  a  new  fort 

Another  expedition   was  at  once  projected   for 

lie  summer,  with  headquarters  at  Pentegoe      The 

town  of  Wells,   lying  near  York,   ^^"  s  "iT  i,.  the 
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may  be  comp  re  '  Ph  '",  '^'  '"'  '^^*<="'''^*^  fi*''' 
Frontenac  TM^  '^i;!""P'«'"  ^"^  La  Salle  and 
We  have  alrl/  ^"''^  '^  ^^"^"-^  d'lberville. 

hTs  i   Chn  f  T^f""*""^  °f  "^«  deeds  of 

Phips-s  a,taci;o„°ii'"-tr.n^;  '"'•^"  '" 
assniilf  f%n  *!,»  T  y"cix.c,    and    another    m    an 

hi  ere  all  a^n^''^  '"  \^'-  """'''■  -'^^  -^ 
ville    was  no  "'''°  "  ''"°^"  *°  fa"ie  as  Iber- 

Ha^a„^:Ltnr;4n.-ngt  tSn^™'  S.' 
Breton     U^llr       T'^  *°  Q"^"^*^  ^"^  Cape 

tHen,outhoft„eSt.]l."¥;r.ei:trBrt 
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one  of  them  king  captured.     He  then  procee.icl 
^  I  ema<,u,d.  and  the  story  of  the  capture  of 't 
place  ,s  most  .ntcrestinp  an.l  excitinfj.     One  would 
■ave  thongh,  ,„a,  ,1,,.  n,„aMe  capture  wa    on     S 
or  <,„e  season,  bn.  Iberville  a,  once  saile.I  fo    N ew 

^r:;:.!;:::^- .--''■-' '-^ ---'■•■  •- 

TliereuiKin  they  made  an  attack-  on  St  Johns 
captured  ,t  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  St.  Jo  s 
was,  as  now,  on  the  coast,  and  its  capture  would 
seen,  sufficent,  but  Ibervilh  was  on  a  an  paigr 
nnml,,la„o„  and,  although  it  was  .nidwin  ?  e 
1"    ^''  r'"*7  ^'"'  f-^-"  village  to  village  along 

burned      T^^   ''"'"    ''"'''"*""    ''''    '''=^^^^    ""d 
flZt  ^  ^'"^  "°  ^«i^'a"ce,  because  no  Brit- 

^hI'T.  „eT,'^'"'^^y'^'  "'^  ^°^'J  knows,  was  discov- 
B.,  ered  by  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  under  an  Fngl^h 

flag,  but  the  French  first  undertook  the  es  abl   h- 
men    of  posts  there.     It  w-as  about  .686    hat  tt 
Enghsh  ventured  to  plant  a  post  at  the  mouth  o 
en's  B  V  ronl"'''  "^yf'^''''^-  of  "^e  famous  Hu.l 

hree  oLrTT^'    \.''''  '^''  ^"'P'"^  -established 
three  other  forts  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bav 

imri^r   T^      '  ',"''  ^'  '*"'  "'^'  year  (1686)  a  party, 
posts.     With  Troyes  went  eighty  men.  including 
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Iberville  nnd  two  other  sons  of  Charles  le  Mnyne.  k,., 
1  his  party  made  its  way  overland  from  Montreal  ">" 
?  r.'"7  •'■■''; '^  •'''"^°^'  '"^^'^'^M,  an.l  that  seemed 
-mpnss.be      They  reached  the  bay  in  safety,  and 
surprised  the  I-nplish  forts,  killed  or  captured  the 
l-nRhsh,  and  sent  them  out  of  the  country,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  that  remark- 
aiJie  ape. 

l-ort   Nelson  was   reoccupied   by  the   Ent;lisb  a  a 

sent  Ibcrvdie  up  to  that  land  by  .sea  in  ifw 

There  were  four  warships  in  the  c.vpedition.  Of 
these  Ibervdle  was  in  command  of  the  "Pelican  " 
and  his  brother  commanded  the  "Palmier  "  Tliev 
encountere-l  .a  storm  on  the  way,  and  their  store 
sh.,.  was  smashed  in  the  ice.  The  "Pelican"  was  the 
fit,,  make  her  way  out  of  this  ice-fiel.l.  and  -.vhen 
slie  bad  got  into  the  open  sea  her  three  compan- 
'""^  were  still  held.  Not  at  all  disturt^d  byZ 
";;.shap.  Iberville  sailed  a  direct  course  for  the  Fn- 
glish  Fort   Nelson,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  baj 

n  sight.  He  thought,  of  course,  they  were  the 
erv%h°M  "''\'"  '^^''  '^^f'  behindhand  ws 
ra?v'';o  U  'I'  "''"S-  '^^'y  P"-"^^^-  °"  'he  con- 
he  "H  ''^*^f^  J^"Slish  armed  merchantmen, 
Je     Hampshire,"  the  "Darin.^,"  and  the  "Hudson 

ine     rei  can  s    44.     This  discrepancy  in  weight  of 
tne  roar  of  the  cannon   was  scarcely  interrupM- 
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A,^    It  v_as  one  of  the  few  sea  fight,  of  history  which 
he  French  won.     Iberville  was  a  really  great  cat^ 

combat  m  these  days,  and  which  was  not  very  fr^ 
quent  even  then-a  warship  went  down  with  all 
on  board.  This  was  the  "Hampshire."  Wh  n  she 
was  out  of  the  way,  Iberville  attacked  the  "Hud! 
son  iiay,  which  soon  surrendered.  Her  examnle 
was  not  lost  on  the  "Daring,"  which    despr^ 

and  fier'Th'  ""p'^.-^'f'^'^  ^'""P  ">«  '"-^d  tail 
and  fled.  The  "Pelican"  was  shattered  in  almost 
every  part.  She  was  anchored  in  order  to  save  her 
but  ,n  spue  of  all  she  split  amidships  and  was  lo!  .' 
Fe./,  however,  of  the  crew  were  lost,  and  most  of 

Tb.^P...b.  t,on_     TheTs  was  a  b.tter  plight,  however,  for  win- 

,ic.on,       ter  had  already  set  in,  and  there  was  no  succor  anv- 

Tn  7hVJ!  'l^'\°"'  ''""dred  men  were  stranded 

on  the  hostile  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  3,000  miles 

t    east  from  any  French  settlement!^   Luckily  the 

three  French  warships  then  arrived,  and  an  attack 

was  made  on  Fort  Nelson,  which  after  three  days 

surrendered.  ^ 

It  was  this  Iberville  who  later  became  the  founder 

fn  TTIT'  ^"r^  '*  '^''  ^'"  ''^"'her,  Bienville,  who 
founded  New  Orleans.  Not  until  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  m  1713,  did  England  undo  his  work  and 
finally  secure  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  as  well  as 
Newfoundland  and  Acadia. 

THE   TREATY   OF   RY3WICK 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 

war  ,n   America   was   only  a   small   part   of   the 
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Jingiand.  Irontenac  was  so  used  to  fightinc  Iro-""°"' 
qucs  and  English  that  he  hardly  thought  a  de^.'°"^"' 
larafon  of  hostilities  between  the  parent  nations 

Thi:  Tet  '°  ''"!"■'"'■"  "'^  ^^'"pSns.  Just  at 
this  time  he  was  quite  anxious  to  keep  on  fightinp- 
at  any  rate  to  claim  all  the  fruitage  of  his  recent' 

through  war  and  war's  ways.  It  was.  of  course 
highly  irregular  for  him  to  arrange  any  sort  of 

AnlT  'u  ^"^'"'^  ■■"  Americano  long  a^th 
Anglo-French  war  was  still  on  in  Europe.    Y^t  he 

eZiTI  '°  'r"^'  ^'''  -'*  the  allies  of  the 

had^  auft'"'  "■•  ,  ^'  ^'^"^^°y  °f  New  France 
had  a  quite  imperial  sway  in  those  days  At  all 
evens  Frontenac  sought  anything  but  peace,  exc^ 

hrough    English    sources   that    his   monarch   had 
cludetl  in  1697.     It  had  no  bearing  on  affairs  in"""" 
IMe'ek;  "''r''  '°  '°"''"'^^  ^  P^-^^'  =«d  it  affected  ""■'•"'' 
as  King  of  England.     France  retained  Strasbourg 
and  in  genera!  the  conquests  made  by  the  several 
powers  were  restored  by  this  pea.e.    All  the  Enr^ 

Shting  ''   "'"'  "'^'^  ^'"'^   &'«d   '°  ^^a^e 

This  peace  was  not  officially  known  at  Quebec 

unW  midsummer.     Then  it  was  celebrated  in  due 

eZv  ^Th°      "''  '"^  J°''"  ^'^"y^^'  'he  English 
envoy      The  question  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
created  much  discord,  the  English  demandinnhl 
the  Iroquois  held  by  the  French  be  given  up  to 
Canada-. 4  3,3  y^  ^ , 
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Fr„„«„ac,them.  Acceptance  of  this  wcH.ld  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  Frontenac's  acknowledgment  that  the 
Iroquois  were  English  subjects,  whereas  it  was  his 
constant  claim  that  they  were  rebellious  French 
subjects. 

THE   DEATH    OF    FRONTENAC 

But  the  old  lion  had  fought  his  last  fight.     Soon 
after  he  sent  Schuyler  back  to  Albany  with   his 
ultnmtum  on  the  Iroquois  prisoners,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  new  governor,  the  Earl  of  Bellemont,  and 
wmter  had  come  down  upon  the  citadel  of  Quebec, 
he  fell  ,11  w.th  a  malady  against  which  his  giant 
will  could  not  contend.     His  ailment  made  rapid 
progress    and  on  the  28th  of  Noveml^r,  1698   at 
the  age  of  78,  he  died  in  peace.    During  his  last  days 
he  lay  in  his  chair  and  listened  to  the  lamentations 
of   the   people   as   they  gathered   in    front  of  his 
chateau,   mourning  already   the   fatal   end   of   hi, 
sickness.    If  a  dying  man  who  loves  life  and  power 
as  I-rontenac  loved  them  can  think  of  death  with 
any  sentiment  except  horror,  then  Frontenac  must 
have  heard  those  wailing  murmurs  with  a  secret 
joy.      the   really  supremest  satisfaction   any  man 
can  have  in  life  is  in  being  loved-loved  by  his 
family,  friends,  and  associates.     The  good  esteem 
of  our  fellow  men  is  after  all  the  dearest  prize  we 
cherish,  talk  we  never  so  sne^.Tingly  of  the  "common 
herd.     _  It  was  this  common  herd  that  loved  Fron- 
tenac, just  as  it  was  they  who  were  cold  to  La 
t>alle.     But  at  the  end  Frontenac's  relations  with 
all  men  were  peaceful.    The  intendant,  Champigny, 
became  thoroughly  in  accord  with  him  and  even 
the  Jesuits  had  abandoned  much  of  the  rancor  with 
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Tffi '\  ?'^  l^"^"^  ^''"-     Bishop  Saint-Vallier 
offioated  at  h,s  funeral,  which  was  held,  by  Fron- 

and  there  he  was   buried.     Later  his   body  was 
removed,  it  ,s  believed,  to  the  Basilica 

cen'^L'"  "'''';'  •^'■°'"  '^^  '^^'  "*^"  'he  close  of  the  r..  ch,. 
cenjry,  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the"'""' 
Western  Hemisphere.    Whether  we  can  credit  him"°°""" 
with  true  greatness  or  not,  we  can  not  fail  to  see 
tVL^rTT      ^,^'^'r'"«nt5  and  statesmanship 
lit      f-  ^^?  '"  '^'  ^"^"*'  Spanish,  or  any 
other  nation's  leaders  in  the  New  World  u.  thit 
century  which  saw  the  first  settlements  and  promise 
of  greatness  of   his  region  of  the  earth.     No  other 

Tcanada  "T'  '"'''''  "^""""^  ^  F^ntenac  did 
for  Canada.    An  egotist,  a  blowhard;  choleric,  self- 
willed,  domineering,  and  perhaps  corrupt,  he  did 
what  only  a  gigantic  man  could  do-inteiiKJsed  for 
his  time  a  barrier  to  the  steady  march  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  which  was  destined  to  sweep  New 
France  from   its  path.     Wherever  Fronte^ac  sal 
was  the  head  of  the  table.     His  mastery  ov^  tlieH.n.^., 
Indians  was  that  of  a  magician.     He  seLed  as  if  ^'-^^ 
by  m tuition  to  grasp  the  Indian  character  and  to' 
be  able  to  see  as  the  savage  saw.     His  vision  in 
this   regard   was   marvelous,   even   startling      He 
never  lost  a  campaign  agai.ist  them  where  he  had 
a  chance  to  exert  his  personal  influence  upon  them. 
;Vet  successful  though  he  was,  he  was  never  happy 
Tha.  was  impossible.    A  man  of  as  many  sorrows 

S  r      '''  ^r  ^  '*  ^^  °'  '"""'  ■•  but  always 
before  him  was  the  peril  of  his  country.     Month 

llZZ°1:'  f^r^'  "^'^^  y'^'-  ^^  '""^t  have  been 
agitated  by  the  fear  of  calamity  to  New  France. 
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t^":J::i  ,?',""T  5°"""^  ^^^^  =>lways  on  the  ver^e  of 
revolt,  and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  was  dly  in 
danger  of  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois 
Such  a  fear  must  have  made  many  nights  ^11  of 
terror.  Always  too  were  there  disputes  with  the 
mtendant  and  often  rebukes  and  warnings  fr'm 
hT:rJt  "'■f^,  ^°"'d  "ot  hve  with  him,  his  son 

miphctly  and  who  seemed  destined  with  hin,  to 
make  ^ew  Prance  an  imperial  power,  slain  by  ruf- 
fians and  traitors  in  the  woods  of  Texas,  and  one 
can  not  help  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  the  society  of 
Quebec,  and  the  honor  and  deference  paid  him  as 
the  colony  s  chieftain,  he  must  have  felt  friendless 
and  alone.     His  was  indeed  a  solitary  figure   and 
Jt  IS  not  at  all  wonderful  that  his  associates  and 
ntimate  friends  were  few.  and  that  few  monuments 
to  his  name  endure  in  Canada  to-dav.     It  was  re- 
served for  a  railway  company,  a  strange  and  aiiach- 
romsfic  action,  to  build  his  best  memorial      Very 
proper  and  fitting  was  it  to  give  the  name  "Chateau 
Frontenac,    to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  mag- 
nificent hotel  built  on  the  rock  just  belov  the  Citadel 
at  Quebec— built  on  the  very  spot  where  the  old 
giant  was  wont  to  stroll,  and  from  which  he  would 
often  stand  and  peer  away  off,  either  down  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  east,  watching  for  the  ships  whii 
tiding>  and  supplies  from  France,  or  up  llie  river  to 
the  wc>t  looking  for  a  messenger  from  La  Salle 
or  the  murderous  Iroquois,  or  the  fur-laden  canoes 
of  the  Hurons. 


His  finest 
■aeaiorial 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE  NEW    WORLD   AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

tenac  round  out  the  seventeenth  century   the      ' 
nrst  century  of  the  settlpm<.nt  ^e  \j    .T.    «  ^'        "     '"■'ii 
Considering  the  factThaH;"    tuZMTuT"'"-' 

rthronef^H  •';  ''^~^^^^  "'^-'^^  tWs 
woniful  ^n  f "  ^'^  r^'  °^  ^^"'^"««  had  seen 
won  lerful  and  q«,ck  changes  in  the  life  and  L-ing 
>f  this  contment.     The  interior  was    to  be  su  i^ 

sur  r  e"  T'lr  r^  -P^-'^  "'■^  '^'  'Ws  ti^e 
purely  set  in.     The  Aborigines  had  sc  ^ely  yet 

San  wJh  hn^77  "'"^^^  '^^  P"^""'  °^  the  white 
^werwt^  1    V-    ^"*  ""^  ^°^"^^"  of  French  ..wa.,, 

TZ'T        ^  ''''^^^-    ^*  w^  parent  chiefly"   '"" 
n    he  ahyays  precarious  condition  of  Ne-.y  France 
If    he  reader  chooses  to  look  back  upon  VeTo:^ 

se  thlt  i^l  f"-^^  °"'  '"  *«^  chaSers  he  S 
see  that  in  one  sense  it  .s  merely  the  redtal  of  a 
struggle   for  existence  against  the  IroqTois  with 

back  and   forth,  with  murder  and  slaughter  and 
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and  the,r  tnbesmen  were  so  reduced  that  when  the 
e  ghteenth  century  dawned  less  than  2,000  remained 
But  they  were  defiant  and  had  actual  y  ch^k^  the 

timf^'C'tf  "■'  "V"^^  ^••-'-'  ---*  ?^   ' 
,  r^  ,  "'^y  '°"'^  ^°^^  at  bay  a  colony  of 

wealth  of  the  French  sovereign,  showed  not  onlv 

SLral  hT'Hvf"^  '''  "^^^--  oT  the"°coS 
til      ,         P  ''"'  *"^  =3^ag^=  &et  from  the  En- 

Anottr"-r,'""l'^  "'^y  ^'-^  'h^  -o^k  =>'one 
Another  vital  weakness  in  the  French  colonv  was 
.ts  small  numters.  While  every  English  Duch 
and  Swed.sh  setdement  in  America  was  .rowi^ 
Krle^untrf'^  ''  'l™'^-'-n  "dTalur^ 
o  he  SV  T  '  "'^°P«"'"e  of  the  century  south 
ot  the  St  Lawrence  lived  about  30,000  souls   New 

m  rBi^i^"  '"f-'^'  '"  '^75  ^hen  SvaUvaT 
made  Bishop,  contained  i„  1700  but  15,355.    No  col- 

numbe""";n7  T  '°  "^""'^  ^^-'  which  lacked 
number.,  and  as  the  genius  of  the  French  colonics 
t^on  was  directed  toward  covering  a  huge  te  HtorJ 

^  *  capital.     I  he  scheme  could  not  ex- 
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tend  so  far;  it  broke  down  at  a  most  vital  point 
Ih  s  was  evident  to  any  student.    Yet  tbe  French 

less  character  of  their  organization.  Why  thev  did 
not  and  could  not  win  has  been  already  shown  n 
a  broad  way.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  tracrthis 
history  more  in  detail. 

The  auspices     ,r  New  France  at  the  opening  of 
he  eighteenth  century  were  on  the  surfece  fe^ 
favorable.    Frontenac  had  subdued  the  Irojuois^ 
we  have  seen,  and  they  were  ready  to  sue  for  pe;ce 

ZoZe  :°"t^V  "I'^^'y  "^^''^^  ^^hile  not  so 
fa%orabIe  to  the  French  as  Frontenac  would  have 
made,  w^  ,n  effect  a  genuine  peace  pact.     In    he 

a^d'  '  M  l!'  Sf^'"^^'  °^^°'t  ^«^  founded  in  i6o^ 
and  he  d  by  the  French,  thus  blocking  ver?  eff^^ 

Ind  Ir^     °"l'  passageway  open  to  thelnglsh 
and  Iroquois  by  which  they  might  get  to  the  upper 
lakes,  now  that  the  Ottawa  was  fairly  well  watch^ 
,o.n.,„.     The  estabhshment  of  Detroit  was  desi^J™' 

"4.""°'"  anT'all  fhf  f"'  f-donment  of  MicSX" 
and  all  the  fur  trade  of  that  region  was  to 
be  concentrated  at  Detroit,  and  in  a  measure  this 

and  For^  Frontenac  were  designated  as  the  deoots 
for  the  fur  trade,  and  a  new  company  was  cS 
to  handle  this  business  for  the  kV  It  di7n2 
work  any  better  than  the  previous  schemes,  a^i  the 

enichW  Tf  ''  '°  "^  "^^  '="^^<^  "f  *-  ^-'4 
a  basis  for  .T'  P!"P^"^'"ff  many,  and  creating 
a  Dasis  for  colonial  existence  which  was  uttprlv 
msecure  and  mischievous.  ^ 

.With  the  Iroquois  subdued  and  the  English  shut 
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was  only  one   flv  Vn  ,<  ^^""^  '^^"-    ^liere 

in  the  In"  tL  In  dLTorA  S°"'  "^'""^  ""'' -'^- 
chiefly  Abenakis.  ha  teavf;j:,T  '''"'  "--•"""'"' 
constant  in  their  alleffiaTKe  tw  ""  """''  '"' 
--«j.„ts  of  the  En^nrthaJ^H^ :nheXn2r 
the.  Thf  p;? "o"rr  '-''  --^'-''y  wit'h' 
of  that  peace  Thevf  ?\  '"''"'''  ^''^  '^^^ 
French    ra  d   on   Ro  "'''   '"  "^^^^   "^  » 

Quebec,  thi°ore!tT?-  "^  ^\'^"?"'h  raid  on 
mining  voice      So  th.  T^^'  ^'"'  "'^  ''^t*^-- 

trigne!  to  Ml  the  1  ^  '"'"?^''^  ^'  P^^^'^e  in- 

Then   to^  f  ,„  p  "'^^^''«"ak,s  against  the  Rno-Iish 

all  the  Engh^h  "  tt„  l"^""'  '"'^  '^''^^'''^^  '^at 
were  trespassers  Pl.t  p  "'''''"  °'"  "''"■"  '^"■-••« 
succeeded  CalLsnr'  ^'^'"^'  ''^  Vatulre.n'l  had 

he  was  estopped  bv  .  ^  i  settlements,  but 
in  such  bar  arous  'itSs  on'e"  "{^P'^''^-  Even 
friends,  aIthoug°rin  .Hsguise    """"  '  ''"^'^'^  '^-'^ 
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w„o,,..  Of  Old  sores.     In  five  years  it  was  broken,  and  in 
succ...i„.,  170^   began  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish   Succession 

at  he  ,'"  "o""  "'"I  ''^''-''-•«-'^»  -"'  in  aZ"1 
at  the  tune  Queen  Anne's  War.  It  was  an  interest 
.ng  contest  ,n  Europe  as  well  as  here.  Louis  XIV 
deternnned  to  put  his  grandson,  Phihp  of  Anion 
on  the  throne  of  Spa.n.  To  this  Spain,  France's 
ancent   foe,   agreed.     The  design  of  France  un 

Enghsh  colonies  of  North  America.  It  was  a 
scheme  ,n  vvh.ch  New  England  had  a  vital  inTerest 
Of  course  England  could  not  sit  still  under  such 
orcumstances^  She  had  no  candidate  of  her  own 
but  supported  the  claims  of  Archduke  Cha  e^ 
of  At.  na,  who  really  had  hereditary  rights  to  the 
^rone.     Austria  and  England  had  no  dfficu  L  in 

■  Ss  ;;f  fo  °"'"''   ^"'-"^^^   ''y   Ws   c'rue" 

attacks  m  former  years,  to  unite  with  them— and 

l!Z:::Z  J™.-^  -\  Of  an  the  Wunders  mad  b^Loui 
Louux.v  XIV  th,s  was  the  most  fatal  to  his  country  Had 
I  not  been  for  .i,is  war  and  the  enormou7cost  o' 
U  to  France,  she  might  have  rallied  from  her  down- 
ward course  and  tegim  to  build  herself  up.  As  it 
was  LOU.S  had  long  since  ceased  to  pu?  on  he 
brakes  and  h>s  extortions  and  crimes  followmg 
upon  this  war  made   Revolution  inevitable.     We 

mo     '^      Z  "  '"'"''^  '°  ^"■"  New  France  at  its 
most  flourishing  ana  opulent  period. 


AT   TilE    BEChVMXG   OF   THE    18TM    CENTURY 

DEERFIELD   AND   OTHER    NEW    ENGLAND 
VILLAGES    SACKED 

No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  that,  Vaudrei.il 
let  loose  his  bloo.lhoun.ls  upon  the  fro m.er  seZ 

"'•Rings  ot  he  French,  who  threatened  them  with 
d.re  results  here  and  hereafter  if  they  d  ot  e, 
termmate  the  Knglish,  and  ha<l  n,ade  s      r       uth 

along  the  coast   hnt  without  signal  success.     Then 

yuebec  for  the  Massachu.setts  village  of  Deerfield 

not   relish.     The  story  of  this  Deerfield  attack  is 

ing  one,    but   it  belongs   rather  to  New   Ensrhn,! 
than  ,o  Canadian  histoiy.     The  attack  took  Ja 
on  February  .9,  1704,  and  was  a  completelirpnse 

n  the  at  acking  party.     Under  such  circumstances 
here  could  be  but  one  result  to  this  contes"  o  e 

ance  at  all,  only  one  house,  that  of  Benoni  .Steb^ 
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l"Z'"'   f  ■'"'•  '"^"«^''''"S  in  mustering  its  men  quickly  and  ef- 
fect.vcly  enough  wholly  to  withstand  the  enemy,  and 
S  ebbuis  h.mself  was  killed.     Before  the  <lestruction 
of  the  town  and  the  massacre  of  ,ts  inhabitants  was 
cornplete,  help  was  summoned  from  a  neighborinir 
vdlage.  and  the  retreat  began.     Alwut  no  English 
were  carrje.i  off  as  prisoners  and  about  50  were 
killed.     The  English   in  pursuit  were  no.  able  to 
catch  up  with   the   invaders,  and,   moreover,  they 
feared    a    preapitate    attack    would    result    i„    the 
butchery  of  the  English  prisoners.     Among  those 
captured  was  the  R,  v.  John  Williams,  minister  of 
■e  church  at  Deerhc'd,  whose  refusal  to  espouse 
the  Roman  tathohc  religion  cost  him  much  suffer- 
ing.     In  the  en<l,  however,  he  was  well  treated  by 
Vattdreud  and  at  last  restore,!  to  his  home.     His 
chief  am  hfe  ong  regret  was  that  his  family  became 
separate,!  and  one  of  his  daughters  actually  became 
an  Iiidian  s  squaw.  She  visited  Deerfield  yt'.rs  after- 
ward, but  could  not  be  persua.led  to  remain.     Deer- 
field  was  at  once  rebuilt,  and  has  since  been,  as  it 
IS  to-day,  a  stanch,  sedate  village ' 

This  is  not  a  histo,^  of  New  England;  f  it  were 
>t  would  be  as  pertinent  as  it  undoubtedly  would  be 
nieresting  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  thi 

t  ?s"  o  ,  V^''  ?^'°"  '""'"^  'f'^  ""*  ^^"  years. 
Ll  r^  ^"^  '''?  '°  "''''''  "''-"  "lany  small 
bands  of  Indians  and  Canadians  skulked  about  the 
frontier  villages,  picking  off  the  inhabitants  much 

chMHf^','"'^  niemcntos  of  the  raid  of  .704  constitute"^ 
To  H  Tf  ""."h.bition  i„  ,h.  Memorial  Hall  at  Deertield 
To-d,-.y  the  town',  main  distinction  lies  in  its  Arts  and  Crafts 
So^cty,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  flourishing  Indprac.^'L 
of  those  in.er«t>i.g  societiej  in  New  England. 
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as  the  rroquois  t,a,|  ,lone  in  C.ina<la.     Meanwhile 
hmulrcls  o    yom,,.  clonis.s  were  scatter^TZZ 
the  ,n  arled  cnm.ry  a,  its  -lefenders.     The  Frenc    Th.  p„   , 
made  one  ,„her  lar^^e  raul,  that  ,,f  ry.^ltl  Hav  - 

fron,  0„el..c,  sent  ou,  l,y  Van,!re„,l,  an.l  m.-mT, 
■n  ;afma,„s  were  n.assacre.l.    I,  is  ,Iiffia,l,  ,     ,n  , l 
v.llage  ,„  that  reR.on  which  was  no,  affl  c"e     by 
these  munlerons  ban<l  .     Their  ohjec,  has  2  aclv 
been  clehm-d.     B.„  what  was  their  result'      n  an 
swer.ng  that  question  we  be^in  to  forecast  h  stor^ 
Vaudretul  was  one  of  those  numerous  pers,™ 
■n   history  who  could  not   let  well  enoLh  Z^e 
Canada  was  doing  better,  had  better  pro  Jets  an  1 
seemed  more  securely  established  than  at  anv' pr^ 
V.OUS  tune  m  her  history.     I„  only  one  d"recfion 
was  she  weak-the  southeast.    So  withom  t    Sg 

0  the  danger  of  the  scheme  or  learning  of  the  sorf 
of  people  he  was  to  rob  and  murder  an.l  pnC 
Vaudreml  ordered  again  those  predatory  eS" 
t.ons  wh.ch  Frontenac  first  instituted.     U  wasMh'  v., 

rownmg  blunder  of  all   French   Canadian  .K.licy  -"-"' 

1  or  ,ts  efifect  was  to  arouse  again  i„  the  Ne  v 
England  man  a  haired  and  fury  against  New  France 
which  ultimately  led  to  her  overthrow.     Pre"«s 

o  these  raids  Quebec  had  not  assume<l  the  sha^^ 

sme,  a  feehng  of  antagonism  toward  the  I^rench 
After  Frontenac-s  death,  however,  the  lull  that  oN 
owed  ha<l  rather  soothed  the  spirit  of  hatred  But 
when  Vaudreuil  l^gan  his  crusade,  ^vith  ev^ry 
fresh  murder  and  other  tragedy,  deeper  re w 
m  the  New  England  heart  the  horror  of  il  ah  IZ 
a  bitter  hatred  atid  desire  for  revenge  upon  any 
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such  horrible  deeds.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  much  guile  among  the  New  Englanders     They 
were  by  no  means  always  actuated  by  philanthropic 
and  humane  motives  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
Canadians.     We  shall  see  later  how  the  Massachu- 
setts leaders  did  the  same  thing  that  they  accused 
the  leaders  at  Quebec  of  doing-lashing  one  party 
over  another  one's  shoulders.     Because  the  English 
in  Xeu-  \'ork-.  as  we  have  said,  inspired  Iroquois 
rauls  against  Canada,  Canada  retaliated,  not  always 
against  English  settlements  in  New  York  but  more 
often  against  Massachusetts     The  latter  hated  Que- 
bec most,  but  as  Quebec  seemed  unattainable,  Massa- 
chusetts sent  expeditions  against  Acadia,     This  pot 
and   kettle   argument    obtains   throughout   the   re- 
lations of  Xexv  lingland  and  New  France.     When 
the  French  kmg  planned  a  great  expedition  tj  take 
IVew  \ork.  he  nuended  to  e.xpel  its  English  inhabi- 
tants, and  that   fact  was  later  used  as  ai-  excuse 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  bv  th^  British 
But   the   oflfense   of   the   raids   under    Vaudreuil's 
direction    was    by    far    the   greater     The.se    raids 
made   the   conquest   of  Canada   inevitable.     There 
was    no    stopping   the  Puritans    once   their   blood 
was   up.     Tins   conquest   might  have   come   under 
\.alker,  as  it  did  come  imder  Wolfe,  but  it  had 
to  come  some  time.    Previously  Quebec  had  been 
to  Massachusetts  remote,  inconsequential,  and  de- 
spised.    Now  it  had  come  to  be  the  object  of  un- 
dying hate,  and  every  New  Englander  might  have 
ended  his  e^•ery  speech,  as  Cato  did.  with  a  "delcda 
est.      Indeed,  so  infuriated  with  the  sight  of  these 
massacres  did  many  of  the  young  men  become  that 
tliey  begged  their  governor  to  let   them  quit   the 
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service  of  watching  in  the  woods  and  go  in  a  body 
to  Quebec  and  tear  down  its  walls.    But  about  that  v.„d„uii 
time,  1709,  Schuyler  from  Albany  sent  word  tliat  i"°™"»  •" 
he  had  secured  from  Vaudreuil  a  promise  to  sendb"o",h=d 
no  more  such  parties  for  fear  of  exciting  the  war 
frenzy  of  the  Iroquois,  who  could  not  bear  to  learn 
that  others  of  their  kind  were  reveling  in  slaughter 
while  they  were  compelled  to  pace  the  "long  house" 
in  peace. 

We  are  not  given  the  intimate  knowledge  of  life 
m  New  France  at  this  period  that  we  had  of  an 
earlier  time.    We  learn,  however,  that  the  severity  yu.b„ 
of  the  Jesuit  rep-inie,  which  grew  less  in  Fronte-  7'" '""" 
nac's  time,  had  i     er  Vaudreuil  changed  to  laxity     "  '"°" 
and  license.     The  colony  wn^  prosperous  and  light- 
hearted,  and  its  ways  and  L.itoms  came  to  partake 
of  the  general  gay  feeling.    Vaudreuil  himself  was 
not  the  pattern  of  all  virtues,  and  his  wife  was  not 
averse  to  unconventional  ways  in  the  convents,  which 
shocked  the  bishop.    She  was  a  native  of  Canada, 
and  had  become  a  marquise,  a  great  honor,  on  her 
husband's  elevation  to  the  title  of  marquis.     She 
and  Vaudreuil  actually  got  the  nuns  to  come  to  din- 
ners  at   the   chateau.      All    this   shows   the   ease 
and  prosperity  of  New  France  and  the  natural  re- 
action after  so  many  years  of  gloom  and  poverty. 
The  people  were,  however,  soon  to  be  aroused  to 
their  peril. 

E.XPEDITIONS     AGAINST     ACADIA     FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The  first  impulse  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 

was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  send  an  expedition  to 

Quebec.     But  they  soon  came  to  see  somn  of  the 
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to  strike  the  French  nearer  home.  Acadia  was,  of 
course,  the  natural,  first-hand  object  of  their  writh 
We  have  seen  that  Acadia  had  stood  still  for  dec- 

Port  Royal  was  the  capital,  and  De  Brcillai.  was 
the  governor.  It  was  a  quarreling  community  with 
a  small  population  but  much  assumption  of  Paris- 
ian modes  of  life.     The  farmers  were  pr<.s,^roi 

est  lav  1  ;°  '°  TV"''  ''°y''-  -hosi  inter-' 
ests  lay  largely  in  the  fisheries.  There  were  in- 
numerable disputes  between  the  Acadian  and  the 
Boston  fishermen,  and  in  ^ueen  Anne's  War  their 
encounters  were  not  infrequent.  So  it  w.s  natural 
Wm"^^'^  "^  tinattaiiiabie.  an  expedition 
from  ]\  as..acliusetts  to  punish  the  French  should  be 
directed  toward  Acadia. 

"p"dKL  i  J'^Vr'P"^''''""  ''^'  commanded  by  Major  Ben- 
fruuies.  jam'"  Church,  a  swashbuckler  of  the  extreme  type 
It  consisted  of  about  700  men,  including  Indians' 
and  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1704 
i^dLTT  ."f^  had  encouraged  the  expedition; 
■ndeed,  he  had  counseled  the  legislature  to  organ- 

ZlV^ru'"":  '°  ''P'"''  Q"^'^^'^'  ''"*  he  would 
not  al  ow  Church  to  attack  Port  Royal,  because,  he 
sa.d.  the  queen  had  not  approved  of  the  plan-a 
rather  lame  e,xcuse,  and  one  giving  color  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dudley  was  secretly  interested,  through 
Frenchmen  m  trade  with  Acadia,  and  did  not  want 
Port  Royal  to  tall  into  English  hands.  After  de- 
stroying all  things  French  at  Castine   Church  pro- 

cotrntrV^Tl''""'  '■'™'  ^°"'"^  '"^  ^°''''  "P°"  'he 

country.    The  innocent  peasants  of  Grand  Pre  made 

no  resistance  and  suffered  great  destruction  of  crops 
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but  Church  murdered  no  one  and  carried  off  only 
a  few  prisoners.    He  then  proceeded  to  Port  Kova^ 
and  demanded  its  surrender.     This  demand  beTng 
refused,  he  returned  to  Boston.     The  expedition 

z:^.s'  "^"^' ''-'"  ^"' ''  p-/rr; 

tcVlponuT^'^'Tr'^'  '  ^*"°"^  attempt  Ma.. 
TJtlr        ^T^-    °"^''y  '"'^^'='*  proposed  .V'^^"-"^ 

were  rLSTTnd  r"r  '^^Vf  ''■    ^  "^°"^^"^  men^^Z^^ 
were  raised,  and  Colonel  John  March  of  Newbury 

W  'ZlTr"f-  ''  ^''  '  -^^'  undiscipS 
lorce,  badly  led.  It  reached  Acadia  in  June  and 
proceeded  toward  Port  Royal.  There  the  Acadians 
made  a  sturdy  resistance,  and  soon  all  was  n  con- 
fusion.     March   showed   himself   utterly   inco.C- 

Fr"enrh  '"'"^  '^'\^''  ""'"  ^'^"''  ^'emoraliz^. 
l^rench   prisoners  told  of  the  alleged   strength  of 

t'lT'  Tt°'  '**"f°^«"ents  on  the  way  "^  This 
fr^htened  March  and  his  officers.    There  was  diffi! 

other  things  appeared  to  harass  this  verdant  crowd 

and  at  length  they  returned  to  Casco  Bay  and  soon 

f  erward  went  home.     The  French  interpreted  the 

A    GENERAL    COLONIAL    PLAN   AGAINST    QUEBEC 

But    these    persevering    and    irritating    Yankees 
once  determmed  to  accomplish  anything,  were  not 
easily   dissuaded.     One   Samuel   Vetch     who   hTd  v  ,  v 
spent   much   time   in    Canada   ,„id   knew    the   St  «^"'- 

a  srhem'fr'lh '"'?'=  ■'"  ''"'"'  propagandist  of  c^'^a 
Th    M         u         '■'^''"=^0"  of  Canada  and  Aradia 
The  Massachusetts  Genera]  Court  gave  him  encour: 
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3gement   and  recommended  that  he  go  to  England 
for  ad,  ,,„„„  he,p.    This  was  readilf  obtained.  ' 

Vetch  s  was  an  ambitious,  large  project  and  he 
was  promised  on  the  capture  of  Cana'd  '  tha  e 
should  be  made  its  (Governor.  The  other  colonies 
were  d.rected  to  aid  Massachusetts  and  tl,e  eX 
forces  w.th  troops.  These  colonial  auxiliaries  vv  re 
to  a  semble  at  Albany,  and  march  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec  by  the  old  lake  route.  New  Englan  wa^^ 
to  ft,r„,sh  >..oo  men,  to  join  five  regimems  of  En! 
gl.-sh  egulars,  whKl,.  escorte.l  oy  a  squadron,  were 
to  sad  up  the  St.  1  ,  .rence  to  the  capture  of  Qu 

hrihi,      "'"^  V  ""  'f  ^'''''  J"-^*^^  '■-f"»«''  to  help 

\on    f  "'^r T"-,    ^°  ""'^^  ^'''^  Y"'-'^  ^^embled 
t  oops  for  tins  land  camp.ig,,.    it  consisted  of  i ,500 

men   w,  ,  some    roquo.s,  and  was  commandec   by 

|°'f"°'^  of  the  provmce.    Meantime  Vetch  was  at 

acCthr"""'/  ''^''l!"^  '^'  ^"'■»''  ^-«^  fro- 
across  the  sea.  Invariably  tardy  were  these  expedi- 
tions from  either  France  or  England  to  America 
They  never  arrived  on  time.  The  English  were 
little  better  than  the  French. 

The  English  squadron  with  its  five  regiments  was 
due  m  Boston  the  middle  of  ^.'av.  and  the  voluiv 
teers  from  New  England_  were  encamped  at  Bo,l 

Jv^f ''"■'  °'  1""  ^'"''  '""^^  have  noticed  how  easy  it  was  for 

tXX"ztTr"''f  ""'^ """"'-"  ">  Am'eric:To ;: 

10  E-ngiand  or  France  and  raise  money  for  almost  anv  n„rn„. 
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soon  after  that   t,me.     All   summer  those  trooDs  co,„„ 
waited  there,  drilling  day  after  day,  and  LS --" 
the  honzon  for  the  ships  or  word  of    hem      "^  ^.^f  "' 

^T^'^rL?f''  "™'^  '°  learn  t;,?caus"""'" 
tor  the  dela>,  and  ,t  was  not  until  October  .,  that 

Canada    had    been    diverted    to    Portugal       Tint 
note  was   just  eleven   weeks  on   the   way      sS 

and    th?'""^'    '"'   ""   ^°'"'^"    °f   the'colott 
and    the   great   stram   upon   them   and    the    enor 

"i2"'^'r,""'f  ""-^  '-^"^  "-•  entailed,  c". 
^mly ^justified   nght   then   a   declaration  of  inde- 

bK^!n'r'"M   ''■'■^.•>°'^°"'«  fo'-ee  had  suffered  terri- 
W>  m  the  New  \ork  woods  during  those  hroilinL 

ErTn'tl^^  '™"'  ""'•  '"-'1-°-  and  ^Sl'cf 
i-arl>  m  the  summer  an  exi)edition  set  out  from 
Montreal  under  its  go^•ernor,'  Ramesa^■.  to  tt  Z 
o  surprise  Nicholson,  but  utterlv  failed  Rame  av 
became  separated  from  his  men,  who  were  om' 
pie tely  demoralized  by  their  encounter  with  Nicho    v  .  , 

aan  K  and  finally  returned  to  Montreal,  a  thor! 
oughly  rf,sg,-aced  set  of  men.  The  English  under 
Nicho^on  were  fit  for  fighting,  but  not  for  w-aiung 

out      cut^heiuor,-    '"'    ""'^^"    P^^'"--^    l^-'e 
It  cut  them  off  by  scores.     Long  befo-e  notice 

came  fron,  Kpgland  of  the  abandonment  of  the  eT 

pe<ht,on    Nicliolson's  force  had  scattered    a    -  the"  - 

b  each     enveen  New  York  and  New  Fngla" 

v:;d.i:r!t^;^ ""'"'' -^'—'^hat 
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EMISSARIES     SENT     TO     ENGLAND 

•nd'schu;.  Still  Massachusetts  was  not  discouraged,  and  that 
..»n  ,„  wmter  the  Assembly  requested  Nicholson  a^d  Schuy- 

sa  hu  e  s"  in'??"  f't''  '"'"''''■  -  -hifh  Mas- 
sachusetts   m  spite  of  the  enormous  expenses  and 

wdespread  cliscourage«,ent  of  the  failure  of  he  pre^ 
yjous  summer,  stood  ready  again  to  engage  Xv 
York  was  m  earnest  in  the  same  cause,  and  Schu7 
of  them'r'T''''"'!"  ^'  ^'^  ^"'^''-k  chiefs.  One 
furo  e  in  T  T  "'',  ^'^'  ^"'  '^«  ^'^ers  created  a 
■"  seen  savL^"  "  drawing-rooms,  which  had  not 
Rolfe  So  J'""  *'  kT'"^  °f  Pocahontas  with 
nffll    ,  >        f  P'-^ss.onable  was  London  society  and 

ably  wth  a  fine  rogues'  gallery  record,  were  actu- 

ar'riaTef  ^v7"r  °'  ^"^'^"^'  ^"-"  ="^"" '" 
carnages,  given  feasts,  and  saluted  by  cannon    as 

personages   of  great   distinction.      Thus   at   times 

do  barbanans  exact  their  toll  from  civiliLt  Ln 

These  pamted    Mohawks   and   Nicholson's   elo- 

IgaTr  t,:"^'*'    '"^  f"^'-^"    People    and    nat<^ 
Again    he  promise  of  abundant   help  was  given 
am    fu  1  of  high  hopes,  Nicholson  sailed  for  IZ' 

m!    h  ?:"  "^^  ''"'^y-     The  ships  were  due  in 
March    1710,  and  it  was  July  when  they  appeared 

wS  trh  r"^  r"  t  °'^-  ^oiLe^:t 

work   with   haste  and   emhusiasm.      It   had   been 
El     'VT  ""  ^^P^'''^'"^"  '<>  'he  taking  of  ^rt 

S^  nd"Rh?rr  r'r  "^^^  "^'"•"'^■•--  ^-sachu- 
setts  and  Rhode  Island  sent  troops.  On  September  ,  8 
he  squadron  left  Nantasket,  and  six  days  later  sailed 
mto  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal.  It  was  a  fom^T 
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clable  force.     Tl.ere  were  five  men-of-war  with  2s 

riie  terms  were  speedily  arransretl  Onlv  ZT^^' 
constittued  tl,e  defenders,  JLy^^LfjZ 
France  on  En^lisl,  warsl,ips.    Vetcl,  wts  made  1 

.r  the   Br  ;','■''  "^'"\  '^"'"'^  ^"•'^"^'^'  -''•'"•■' 

".^aS;i^rnar    •   ^"'- -"'-'- 

WALKER'S    EXPEDITin.V    AOAI.VST    OfEnEC 

This  victory,  after  ..,.  many  miscarriages,  spurred 
0.1  lie  people  of  New  England  to  greater  Tea  !„ 
the  larger  project,  the  destruction  of  French  wve 
on  th,s  continent.  The  same  idea  was  Z„r,' 
K"8:land,  and  there  the  representations  ^"^t  e  en 
oys  from  New  England  were  cordially  re  K-ed 
Lord  Bolmgbroke,  then  Mr.  .St.  John,  in^h;;^:^^ 
Of  I7n.  ordered  seven  regiments  with  proper  cnn- 

m  'a  c^int"'"  ■  °^'"  ''''''  ''^^' '- 1^"  J'"'"  ^  -'^ 

out  '-.n.  "'  '"^  "  ^°°''  f«"°"''  l^"t  with- 

out  artiiy  expenencc.  although  a  brigadier      Who 

was  responsible  for  .Ad,™Val  Sir  Hovenden  Wall  er 

as  commander  of  the  ships  does  not  app^  r  b 

ro'd^nt'  """"^'-  -^^'*^''- "-  -5^  on  t;' 

sur^mone       "T'"    '"^   "'^   ^'^Pe'Wion.    and    he 

of T  .    "  '^.""^^'■"^^  °f  governors.     The  plans 

ot   the   campaign   against   Quebec   in    1708   were 
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.'".M/.rL   '^''''P'f  '"  e^"^-^''  >>'icholson  again  leading  the  land 
.im.,  j„„e   twee  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  Richelieu      On 
».■::       June   24,   only   a    fortnight   after   Nicholson's   ar- 
nval,  the  fleet  came  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.    The  promptness  of  its  despatch  seemc.l 
a  sure  forecast  of  the  triumph  of  the  expedition. 
All  was  excitement  in  Boston  and  New  York   and 
the  volunteers  were  mustered  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  speed.      Conscription   was   employed   in  free 
Massachusetts,  and  the  result  was  an  immense  force 
from  that  small  province.     When  the  expedition 
sailed,  as  it  did  on  July  30,  it  consisted  of  i  =;oo 
provincials  m  addition  to  5.500  British  regulars  and 
500  marines.     There  were  nine   warships  and   60 
transports.     The  entire  force  numbered  almost  12  - 
000  men,  by  all  o<lds  the  largest  expedition  that  had 
ever  set  out  from  or  to  a  city  of  North  America. 

Vetch  left  his  gubernatorial  duties  at  Annapolis 
o  command  the  provincials.     His  prominence  in 
tms  and  the  previous  campaigns  was  due  to  his 
alleged  acquaintance  with  Canada  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   But  It  was  found  that  he  did  not  kno-v  them 
mtimately  and  was  not  actually  a  sailor      His  ig- 
norance was  fatal,  for  he  had  no  reliable  pilots, 
i-rom  a  Frenchman,  who  agreed  to  accept  a  large 
fee  to  betray  his  countrymen  '  >  piloting  the  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  Admiral  Walker  got  a  lot  of 
absurd  notions.     So  frightened  was  he  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  spend  the  winter  in  Canada  that 
he  was  alreadv  faint-hearted  and  useless  before  his 
ship  had  got  out  of  Massachusetts  waters.     One 
K..r,„u,  of  these  notions  was  that  the  St.  Lawrence  froze 
solid,   clear  to  the  bottom,   and  another  pictured 
great  mountains  of  snow,  which  would  bury  and 
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of  blue  funk  was  never  seen  in  mortal  man  than 
in  A.  niral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  R.  N  But  .V 
norance  of  Canadian  climate  and  the  picturing  of 

ZrclT.T  f"""  ■■'"  ="'""^'  ''  P-vale7out- 
SKle  Canada  to-dny  as  m  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

in  hV      ""^  t^  "'''"  ^'■''  ""venden  was  writing 
we.,  er^r:    'r  f  ™"f  ^  forebodings  over  th^ 
Boston,    that   e.ty    was    sweltering    in   July    heat 
■UK    ^T'l  "'"'  '"■^P'''^'<'"^'y  '"^'le  early  in  Augxist! 

the  seren,  y  of  the  prospects,  the  admiral  may  have 
begtm  to  feel  easier.  But  on  August  t8,  when  the 
^up^  had  rounded  Capo  Breton'Ind  .'ere  li;^  the 
"^uit  of  bt.  Lawrence,  a  violent  headwind  was  en- 
ZT\J'':  ^'^^'r  ^'-y  --^'^t  the  Ba^of 

August  22  they  were  sa.ling  along  peacefullv,  hav- 
ing passed  Antaosti  and  being  well  on  thei  way 
up  the  rner.  But  Walker  then  imagined  he  wal 
near  the  south  shore,   although   he  was  really  f„ 

It  h^t  d  .  ^''%P«=^'''''«y  of  a  ship's  grounding 
at    hat    hstance  from  shore  seemed  most  remote 

Srnl  W-r'^'""T-'°"'^'  "°'  ^^■°''^'  f«'-'  W™- 
Wh.  ,  ?';'''''"^   P^'"=   *°   S^'   his   bear, 

ings  he  assumed  that  he  was  near  the  south  shore 
of  the  r>ver  and  he  ordered  the  ships  to  turn  north, 
th.   Th      u"""L'  ■■"^^''^^b'e-     It  was  the  night  of 

scaned  .o  "  'I'  "'"""'^  "'"^-  ^he  flfgship 
escaped  gomg  ashore,  and  Walker's  miserabk  life 

tended  the  whole  expedition.     There  was  a  storm 
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AT   THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE   18TH   CF.'.TURV 

and  wind  that  night  and  the  ships  liecame  separated 

but  rockets  and  other  si^n.-ih  .showing  throughout 

the  nisrht  cause.)  many  of  the  officers  on  fie  flagship 

the  keenest  anxiety  as  to  ihe  fale  of  the  other  ships 

It  was  three  days  before  they  lear      I  what  had 

actually  happened,  and  then  the  t-.j 

whelming.     No  warships  were  n   re 

British  transports,  one  storeuh: 

missing,  and  the  number  of  li( 

thous-ind.     Their  bodies  wtrt   xiu 

shores  of  the  lie  aux  CEufs,  \  lere  V. 

by  Canadians  who  plundf  ;  '   n  cm 

and  baggage  cast  up  with  them.    Tl,. 

of-vvar  hovered  about  the  place  ai  i] 

ably  four  hundred  .5urvivor.^.  but  the .jj 

souls  who  had   already  gone,   when  the   work  of 
rescue   began,  could   not  be  brought  back.     This 
disaster,  overwhelming  as  it  was,  did  not  necessarily 
impair   the   integrity   of   the   force.      There   were 
nearly  11,000  men  left  with  which  to  take  Quebec 
But  Waiker  acted  as  if  he  were.glad  to  get  an  excuse  w„v 
to  back  out.     In  spite  of  Vetch's  indignant  protest  '" 
Walker  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  harbor  of  what  is '" 
now  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton.    Half  of  1 1,000  br.,ve 
men,  well  officered  and  intelligently  disposed,  could 
then  have  easily  taken   Quebec;  but  Walker  was 
undoubtedly  wise   in  retreating.     Under  him  that 
expedition  would  have  resul'od  in  nothing  but  fail- 
ure and  a  further  sacrifice  of  lives  and  money. 

News  of  the  disaster  and  retreat-  was  at  once  sent 
to  Boston  and  New  Vork.  and  forwarded  with  all 
speed  to  Nicholson,  with  his  2,300  men.  He  had 
been  delayed  in  starting-  and  had  not  vet  entered 
Canada.  When  he  neard  the  news  he'  was  white 
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N,cM.o„..  with  rage  and  cried  in  his  anger.  "Roguery! 
Treachery!'  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  hinf  who 
had  so  labored  and  planned  for  the  movement  and 
.ts  success^  Never  again  was  he  to  see  the  attempt 
renewed,  for  when  Wolfe  climbed  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  Nicholson  and  Vetch  and  Sch.,yler  had 
long  before  passed  on. 

Canada   had   been   frantic  with   fear  when  she 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  British  expedition. 
The  defenses  of  the  city  of  Quebec  were  in  poor 
condition,  but  everything  possible  was  done  to  pre- 
pare  for  the   foe,      There  was  a  long  period  of 
waiting.     Curiously  enough,  the  first  news  of  the 
hnghsh    failure  came   to  Quebec   from   Montreal 
where  the   withdrawal   of   Nicholson's   force   was 
learned,  although  the  cause  was  not  then  known 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  mid-October  that  the  sus- 
pense was  over    Then  two  ships  were  seen  approach- 
ing Quebec     It  was  supposed  that  they  were  from 
Boston    and  the  city's  excitement  and  panic  were 
indescribable.    They  proved,  however,  to  be  French 
ships  and   brought  the  tidings  of  the  failure  of 
Walker  s  expedition-two  months  after  the  disaster 
which   happened  less  than  500  miles  away;  news 
did  not  trave   fast  in  North  American  waters  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  usual  re- 
ligious feasts  and  thanksgivings  at  Quebec  followed, 
and  the  city  began  to  consider  itself  impregnable. 
In    the   mean    time    Walker's   shattered    forces 
reached  Sydney  Harbor  and  after  a  brief  halt  there 
Britsft  '^  ',^7  Englanders  going  home  and  the 
British  to  England.    Walker  did  not  go  unpunished. 
His  name  was  stricken  from  the  half-pay  list     He 
soon  afterward   removed   to  South   Carolina,   and 
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later  to  Barbados,  where  he  riif<i      Ti,.  „ 
chagrin  of  Boston  and  all  Ne^^En^  d  Tv^r  th  -r^" 
d.saster  and  the  miserable  incompetency  of  wlike 

IVue    r    .."""'  ?^  "^^  ''^*  ''■''°P^  ^^^«=  Colonials 
1  rue.  they  had  not  lost  lives,  but  they  had  lost  time 

bel inraf  En^l'  T  '"'  '°^'  ""^''''^^  --^^ 
oe net  that  England  meant  to  give  them  a  reallv 

he^'n,  hand  in  their  contest  wifh  Canada.     EThr 

this  was  true  or  the  incompetencv  of  the  Rri.i,h 

thSrm,;::hrcror  *° '-'- '''''-'-- '-™  °^ 

Just   how   far  this  disgust  which      e  northern 
coon.es  felt  regarding  England's  inab,litv   o    u™ 

"nTkn;'°  "'".*''"  '"'■^'^'  '--  'e-l'them  we 
<^n  not  know,  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded 
•"  1712  put  a  stop  to  all  chance  they  might  soon 
have  had  for  open  contest  with  the  French 

THE   TREATY   OF   UTRECHT 

French 'mu ''■'"?  ''"'°''  ^^"^^"y  ^^'^''^''le  to  the 

sions  'n  t,^  'm'''"',^^  ""'''■'^''  "'""^  ''-•^■"^h  ^o"ces- 
s,ons  ,n  the  New  World.  The  Iroquois  were 
acknowledged  to  be  British  subjects  (what  F  o,, 
^nac  would  have  done  had  this  treaty  LXl^Z 
^fore  h,m  one  can  .magine!),  and  Hudson  Bav, 
^e.vfoundland,  and  Acadia  became  English.     Bu 

Wt  a' ir'  r  "T'^  "^'^""'-  '•"'^  'hat'vaguenes. 
flil     r^'  'o'"'^  ^"'  ^  continuation  of  petty  con- 
flicts.    Cape  Breton,  moreover,  remained  French- c.p. 
an    arrangement    fr.-.ugln    with    intemiinablc   mis- ""■■■' 
ch,ef  to  both  French  and  English.     Any  one  whoK-rr 
has  passed  h.s  vacations  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
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.  east  and  ,ts  west.    Cape  Breton  and  its  Bras  d'Or 

mhab,t  ,t  and  Acadia  is  more  adapt-  d  to  farming 
Th.s  liandicap  ti.e  French  could  not  easily  o  ef 
come  But  they  did  not  at  first  realize  t  m- 
mediately  a  ter  the  cession  of  Acadia  they  begL„ 
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L^^i^^°l^,f  ;^-^^  ^^'^^'«'  «s  Cape  Breton's  uu,..o.. 

He  ^e^fc'.        ,  "^  ^^^  "  ^  •■'■*  endowment  ''^"'^ 

He  sent  several  companies  of  soldiers  and  n  ™       '""'■»-»' by 
fortress  was  built.     There  warof!-!  strong, he u-g 

cvd.ans.  at  least  not  for  farmers.    The  soil  was  not 
roductwe,  and  the  seasons  were  inclemen       Th. 

tial     Th.      ,  ™'"^  settlement  was  es.en- 

Fr!n  .       ,?^  "^^y  '''  ^"  ■'  ^'^^  to  l"re  away  theL 
i-rench   settlers   of  Acadia       ru.^      ,      """y '"e"-"""? 
enriz-h  Po^^  D    T       ™°'^-      ^ "at   scheme   would'"""' 

A"cad?a'rvSr;  KnUV'VT  '^l^"'"-^'^ 
forth  for  nearly  a  hafftnfuryl  /l^Tr  aL^ 

first  S?;ihi;,!;r;:\^vx.is'^" 

assumed  that  these  peasants  havingaE  an  oS 

l^iZ\T^r\r'''^''  "■'■    AndTndeedt 
Acad>ans  had  no  other  *.sh.     They  were  satisfied 
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with  Acadia,  they  were  prosperous  and  as  haoov 
as  such  snnple-natured  folk  can  hope  to  L  To 
move  away  was  the  last  of  their  desires.  But  the 
French  officers  and  the  priests  ..vere  trying  to  Lke 

asi!,,  r  ^f  ""''"■■  ^"^''■^''  autlmritv.  These 
assaults  upon  the  peace  of  the  Acadians  left  them  in 
a  sorry  condition  of  mind  and  soul 

for  th7F[en".r^''  •"'"  '  ^'^^  ^''''  "ndertaking 
tor  the  French  to  seize  the  whole  of  Acadia     Afte? 

he?o     '  ''^''^  ^"^"^'^-  ^"^  '■-  assumption  o 
the  governorship   by   Samuel   Vetch,   the   English 

^ss^Th:;^;r;r7tr^" 

nlipc   rvr  ^  "  poor  Vetch  no  suo- 

offl.4.  T  '^'  "^  ^^""  1^''"^  ^^"^^l^-.  and  the  first 
offical  mformat.on  he  received  afte;  his  ILin 
ment  was  four  years  thereafter,  that  he  h.idTI 
m  "  m''.  ^  Nicholson-another  "  va  Lro  " 
When  N.cholson  got  there  he  found  the  people  all 
•n  a  flutter,  due  to  the  work  of  the  French  The 
question^  naturally  comes:   "U-hy  did  the  Enjsh 

tnghsh.  there  was  another  reason.  It  lay  in  a 
prov,s,on  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which  alio  ed 
the  .Acachans  who  wished  to  leave  within  a 
year  hberty  to  do  so.     This,  of  course   mic  t  be 

to  use  their  influence  to  persuade  them  to  leave 
Many  ,  ,_  ,,,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ,^^^^     ^to  le 

when  he  saw  some  settlers  actually  going  became 
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worse. 

ort  f;!L^^";''^  '"'■"'"•     '""  '  ''"^^  famine^:,..,., 
ind  had  ;"  '^""f  °"'  ''"'  ^^'  '°  r.omsbourg,'"" 

"linger  Tneir  experience  evidently  had  its  effect 
upon  the  other  Acadians.  Even  those  n  the  ex 
reme  eastern  portion  of  the  island  who  were 
separated  from  Cape  Breton  only  by  the  sL  ol 
Canseau  were  most  unwilling  to  go  Years  Inf 
on  and  these  cond.tions  conlnned^  E,S  ,  Z 
0.1  neglecmg  Aca<lia,  and  France  kept  on  hU   gug 

^^ll.  e  the  Acadians  were  multiplying  and  acnuirinp- 
and  and  property.     There  was  scarcely  a  day    of 
twenty  years  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  w^-ch 
lll^  •^''f'  ="/'esired,  they  could  not  have  ove  ^ 
thrown  the  British  garrison.    The  commanders  were 

ition'^Jdhar'  ^',  ''"'  °^^"  ^'^f^-eleirr 
d  t  on,  and  had  several  times  to  endure  insults  with- 
out retaliation.  When  George  I  ascended  th. 
Enghsh  throne  the  commander' essayed  to  1^ 
all  the  Acadians  to  take  the  oatli  of  loyalty  to  t^e 

g:a\e  It  up.  Later  a  non-committal  sort  of  oath 
was  arranged  and  sworn  to  quite  gener^ly  buTj 
really  bound  the  Acadians  to  nothh,g  In  all  this 
:^^^Z^^^l  '-  -^  ^"-  '^-le^'of 

no   better  at   the   western   end   of   Acadia^  Th 

He.  er„  end  was  not  as  now  the  portion  of  Acato 

bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  was  thatVcgit 
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absurd  condition  of  ownershi7t.fa.  t  fi„d  h"" 
When  the  French  held  Acadia  they  claimed  th.; 
Jt  extended  west  at  least  as  far  as'th tStebe' 
R.ver.  but  after  they  had  ceded  Acadia  to  Eniand 

S.C"'Thl';  7f!'J"^''^  -  -'y  the  present 
peninsula^  That  left  Eastern  Maine  an<l  New 
B  unsw.ck  as  a  sort  of  No  Man's  Land,  yet  the 
French  soon  came  to  claim  it  as  belo^^n^  to 
Canada.    At  any  rate  they  tried  to  do  all  the^  ecu  d 

eealv'to  •■■  '''"^''''^  "'^X  were  confpelled. 
legally,  to  give  up  their  land.  The  Engl  sh  in 
Canada  took  the  French  claims  philo.sojhicalll 
neither  adm.ttmg  nor  contesting,  and  had  the  Frenc^i 

mtht  h?'"  -'  ""'  '^  "«■'=  ''°'">'  "'=•'  their  claims 
might  have  been  recognized   for  a  time  at  least 
^u    ,t  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  French  to  act 
w.th  discretion.    Vaudreuil  had  started  all  the  latter 
rouble,  and  the  priests  kept  it  up.     While  there  is 
some  evidence  of  aggression  on   the  part  of  the 
colonists  m  America  toward  Canad...  the  great  ma- 
jority then  cared  little  about  boundaries;  all  thev 
wanted  was  peace  and  a  cliance  to  e-,  a  lining 
They  were  willing  to  let  all  these  b  .-ndary  ques- 
t.ons   alone,   and   so   they   were  allowed   to  drift 
along  until,  anpered  to  the  depths  by  French  and 
Indian  aggressions  and  deviltry,  the  Americans  and 
the  finghsh  put  an  end  to  all  boundoiy  talk  b" 
wiping  New  France  off  the  map  of  North  America' 
A  notable  instance  of  French  incapacity  to  let  a 
neighbor  dwell  in  peace  was  shown,  just  after  the 
mce  of  Utrecht,  in  the  conduct  of  French  interests 
m  this  west  Acadian  country  bordering  on  the  Ken- 
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?.':':■"„-  ".'^^<^-  A  Jesuit  priest.  Sebastf.-n  Rale  headed  .     • 
.pi«ci«     sion  among  the  Abenakis  on  thli^'      .      ^  ""'" 
«-  vi„a,e  of  Nornd.etrno'w'^stf^r'T^hrr,^ 

would  havrclwen  the  "hi  """"^  ^"■'^'  •-"' 
predecessor  in  'thTt'-s^^^eSn"  hldT  "  "'^ 
agitate  politica'h-  and  tn  .„  '    ''""e-    '<> 

■•cans  on^he  ott;Tdi°orth;''""r;a1^'"^Jl;^-- 
lie  was  ii,o\ed  to  take  th;«  ^  u    ;  -  ^  ^  ^"'■«' 

t.on  of  the  aetio':  oS, e't  Xr  '^  Ma^i'^""- 
who  went  tn  th»  ,^     .u     '""  Massachusetts. 

expedition  to  hold  ^  o,:-  "  '''""''''  '^'"^  -' 
of  that  repon  nr  3  the  °  '"",  T"'  "'^  ^'"''^"^ 
over  all  ^a^ar'^i^S^/r^^^-'^-^-ity 

en.or  seemed  menacing,  but  ostcn  iWv  1,  ■  ^7' 
was  to  secure  oeace  %.i  ostensibly  Ins  impulse 
it  and  aroused  tC  Ah.n^L     """f^  ""'  '"  ''"'erpret 

T....H„  houses,  the  Ind        "  nck^tle  f?'  '"•'""'"^  '™"y 

!:r.X  ^'"'   -re   repulsed,     t£   e  ^r  e;',  ■  a7.^^'"°r"' 

""ml'er  of  encounters  occurred    in  ';   '"'?''   =" 

oai>crs  were  found  nr     ^  ^"T    '    "  "'"^  "^  ^^hich, 

"P  <!eeper  resent-renV      !.  ''^'^  "'*'•     '^"'"■^  '^''-'-ed 

f^r  the''hurm:;"o'rFe:h  Canada"  aT^^  l^^^" 
expedition   under  Canfin  H  ^  '-''g^h  an 

from  Port  RichlSlt  de^-^'v'  "' ""  ""  '^^^ 
capture  Kale  In  ,i  l  f'^^""y  ^^rndgewxk  and 
town  wis  estrl  :r  ^  ^^^^  ^^X'-^d  the  Indian 
himself  was   amj^  t  "1       J  """'  '''"''   ^^'^ 

l^    P'c    ot    Aew    f  ranee    mourned    Kale    as 
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another  Jesuit  martjr,  but  there  is  no  douht  that 
h.s  removal  was  a  grood  tiling  for  peace  .nd  civiliza- 
tion. The  fightinfr  continued,  however,  for  some 
t.me,  but  w,th  nothing  like  the  virulence  of  Rale's 
day.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  patch  up  a 
peace  but  th,s  sort  of  thing  would  not  abide  It. 
was  the  ne-xt  year  that  tVio  fin-i,t-„  ,        ^' The  bam. 

Frvel.Mr^    \f,-        *  ,  .',  "^  fightmg  occurred  about  o'lTyebur, 

one  of  he  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  encoun  ers 
known  m  the  woods  of  America.  In  the  e^d  o 
course,  the  Indians  were  badly  shattered  in  these 
campaigns,  and  the  line  of  English  seH~ 
pressed  back  farther  and  farther  theSL  1  L" 
I  nn,st  strike  the  reader  that  most  of  the  h^stTv 
Mo    ;:, r""'  '"  ""'^  *°  ^'^  -^h  Quebe^^an^rJei- 

the  declinf  of  theV^^ur  Im  the^Xse''  f't 

produce  historr;"^er"f^rrs''rat:enT: 
of  conspicuous  .oersonalities  in  the  seats  oiZZ 

and    ther?"  """  "'^^  "°  ^-"'  ""*"  Mon"^    m,' 
and    these    unimportant    and    mediocre   go^•ernor 
save  no  mipetus   to  any  movement,   ihn;  .      n 
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Tl'ere  is  little  else  we  can  find  of  interest  to  »=v 

^lous  of  their  weakness,  played  off  French  against 
Enghsh,  Quebec  against  Alliny,  so  aJro  ly^a  t 

bu  Id  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  then  when  Albany  pro 
tested  and  u  -ed  them  to  destroy  it  they  wenfto 
Niagara  and  ordered  the  Frend/to  cea  e' Sing 
.t  probably  knowing  that  their  demarid  wou  d  bf 
refused,  as  it  proinptlv  was  Th^n  tv,.  t  i- u 
retorted  by  ,.i,ding  a'fort  and  plantg  1'  et2eS 
at  Oswego.wh.ch  clearly  was  within  their  right  tod" 

ind  ans     n  the  St.  I-awrence.    The  French  had  al- 

alol'  UkeVh"^  '\  '''""''^'  -^  continued  soufh 
whCh  Champlain  to  construct  trading  posts 

which  were  <lcsigne<l  to  build  up  French  trade  and 

p'^ti^'by^hr'^r '"'''''  '"''c--''  "fiLtue 

part  es  by  that  route,  just  as  they  aimed  to  prevent 
.milar  ingress  through  the  Chaud.ere  route  by  seek- 
ng  to  gain  ro  .;rol  of  the  Kennebec  through"  e 

agency  of  the  French  priests  and  the  Abenakis^ Thus 

d ire    ed"to.v  '",'"  °'  "'  "'"^  "'  ^^"^^  -«=«  "°- 
siveTv  tn        1      commerce  as  they  had  U'en  succes- 

But  on  ?h"       ?"""''''  ^-P'o^tio",  and  religion. 
But  on  the  outskirts  and  frontier  there  were  inter- 
esting movements  well  worth  our  attention. 
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pROM  Quebec  to  New  Orleans  to-day,  whether 
^  one  travel  by  the  Great  Lakes  ai^d  rnStv 
r.vers  or  by  rail,  one  passes  through  towns  and 
cifes  of  varyng  conditions  and  Hfe.  but  w,th  non. 

Yet  tZ  T  '"'""'"  Q"^'^"^  °^  ^'-  OrleanT 
Vet  these    wo  ct.es  are  fundamentally  the  same 
Their  people  and  their  distinctive  peculiarities  Tre 

IZ      \l^^  ^"  ""^  '=°'^'  f°^  Frenchmen  founded  ""  ""- 
Kt  of    ^'"'  '°'"'"="^'  '^''^  f^'-  "^^  beginning  °"-' 
tween  the  two  ct.es,  forgetting  tlint  New  Orleins 
was  Canada  South  at  one  time,  and  ,h^  Se  ,m 
pulse  which  led  to  its  beginnings  ,  .mc  fro.,  C  "- 

ounde^  I  '"'"'•  i'  ''■''  ""-"'^  ^v'">  -ally 
father  i:^l"""r'  """^  "  ^''  ^''  '°"  ^^o  was  its 
the  L  ','"  '  "  "^'^  ^  S""^  ^^ho  conceived 
the  Idea  and  so  set  men  to  'liinking  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  an  Ibenille  or  some  one  else  mu 
arise  to  carry  out  La  Salle's  ideas. 

death','r^A7''  ''°"'  ^°'  ^  ''''="''  =f'«^  La  Salle's 

brSt  l^r"' '.:  '^r""""^'  '  f"^"^  °f  L.  Seine's,  s,e„ ., 
brought  before  the  French  court  a  scheme  for  a  set-  '*'""''"- 
tlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ,„  L'er  t'o^::^. 
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SarVan  "'^l;"^'''*'  ^.^''^  «-^  Proposing  a  sim- 
ilar plan.  This  suggestion,  although  not  then  -irtp,! 
upon,  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  rteFnglh 

in  Hudson  Bay  and  other  northern  waters  took-  im 
Remonville's  suggestion,  and  urged  it  w  t  'sud,  en' 
tlvusiasm  and  vigor  tha.  his  offer  to  plant  a  colony 

accept  ?  't  °'''  f  ''^"°""'  °f  "-  Mississippi  was 
accepted.     He  set  out  in  the  winter  of  1608-00  and 
after  a  stop  at  Pensacola,  where  he  met  soL^  SpTn 
>sh  ships,  ^^hose  commander  ordered  him^o  move 
on   he  cruised  along  .he  northern  shore  oftheT  If 

7  ;>  9=11         1  •^'"•*^'""".?  "•  lie  found  tri hcs  whom 

a^leSI^.S^hr^on;^  for  L^tl^-'^"^  ^^^V™ 
return.     The  'ppeara^n^ro' the^  oVntr^^wit    t 
low  marshes  and  lagoons    was  no.  ,1 
so  Iberville  went  haf.  tT  w;::;e  "^  t^o  fgl^  v^^^' 

-^...uS^s  S::;  "hI  r,:'  tt  ^-^'^  '"'-^^  '^^^^ 

a.Biioxi,     /  ^"'^sissipiM.     Heie  he  built  a  fort  and  then  i-p 

..,  urned  to  France.    Bienville,  his  brother,  we    1 Z 

exploring  expedition  up  the  Mississipp     and  came 

upon  a  party  of  French  Protestants  in  an  English 

ship    bound  for  somewhere  on  the  Missi  sippT 

The  reader  must  have  been  struck  in  readino-  this 
and  ot,ier  wilderness  history  with  numer^tt  ^x     ! 

V  Le  for  .""''""^^u  ^''  ""'  ^^^'■'^h  '"  his  own 
v'llage  for  a  man  whom  he  and  every  one  eke 

knows,  and  he  may  miss  him  altogether  or  fid 

h.m  only  after  a  long  search;  but  sef  the  two  me 

"  a  thousand-mile-square  forest  and  they  ^  Tre 

to  run   across  each   other  before  sunset-     These 

occurrences  (using  the  word  literally)   are  not  al 
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"ThVm'  ,.  '"'  "■"'  "'«  Mississippi   River' 

The  Miss,ss>pp,!"  exclaimed  the  veracious  Bi!n 

v.Ile.    ''Certainly  not.    The  Mississippi  tove,  rtere 

S  an  r"'  '"  T"^  ^*='"--  -d  pad  ed  off 
smlIm8^  and  leaving  them  utterly  bewildered  But 
before  he  went  he  got  from  the  captain  of  the  shb 

TTv    ""T  :''  ""^"^"°'=  °^  Carolina    ddre  s  d 

o  the  French  kmg.  asking  permission  to  sett^In 

Louisiana.    In  time  they  got  his  ans,ver.  The    eader 

can  guess  .t    Louis  told  them  he  had  not  expetd 

oi "  iTrT  o/r  J" "'"  \'''  "^^"^  -«'^ '"  -- 

ucner  part  of  his  domains.  It  was  hv  s„,-i,  r.v.  r 
and  far-sighted  measures  that  F"nce\";  c^^  to 
build  up  an  empire  in  the  New  World 

Iberville,  on   reaching  Paris,  was  ordered  back 
w  h  reenforcements,  so  great  was  the  fe  r  of  En- 

connection  of  Iberville  with  the  enterprise  ceased 
tai's  of  tH°f "  ^■■^""■"^'  ^^'-  '^f'  ••"  ^haS  Thede: 

In^  the  int    f  ''°'^  °i  ^"""-^''"^  >-'--"  himse  f 
and  the  mtendants  and  other  officers,  and  his  re- 
movals and  reinstatements,  are  too  complicated  and 
tedious  even  for  recapitulation.    Starvation  and  dfs 
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ease  afflicted  the  coiony,  whicl,  was  composed  of 
roues    and    rascals    of    both    sex=s    fro.n    Frnnce 
pract,cally  the  only  exception  be,ng  some  Can.d T 
ans  whom  Iberville  induced  to  com!.    Gold  or  any 
other  precious  metal,  for  which  ,11  French  anfother 
Contmental  European  colonists  sought  first,  was  no 
^.scovered.and  as  these  foundersof  Louisiana  would 
not  work  and  could  not  get  slaves  they  had  a  d"  - 
agreeable  t,me  with  many  hardships.    The  king  got 
t.red  of  them,  and   farmed  out  the  colonv  to  onj 
.nd.v,dual  and  company  after  another,  who  alway 
ost  money  ,f  they  did  not  incur  ruin   n    he  opera 
.on     After  thirteen  years  of  troubled  ex,s  ence  the 
total  population  of  Louisiana  was  only  380 

It  was  m  1717  that  the  king  turned  over' the  con- 
rol  of  the  colony  to  the  Mississippi  Company  The 
tory  of  th,s  "Frenzied  Fiatism"  scheme.'orTginald 
the  writ  "•  ■'  '°  i''''"'''"^  ^"d  ■■■"--fng  hat 
scene  was  m  i  ranee  and  not  in  America,  and  as  its 
operations  are  so  well  known,  it  really  has  no  pace 
here.     It  was  a  Mississippi  bubble  indeed    yet  Its 

thTHumb'';  Y  :''''  ■"  ''^  twentieth'c  ur^ 
the  Humberts  duped  so  completely  is  not  at  all 
=t.rpr,s,ng.  The  chief  thing  done  by  the  comLn 
m  Louisiana  was  the  sending  of  more  trooraml 
settlers  m  order  that  a  settlement  on  the  Mi°  siS 
hou Id  bemau.  This  Bienville  did.  and  the  s  e  w^ 
the  site  of  New  Orleans,  founded  thus  in  17,7      /fie 

Sned  and  "'":'r  k'  "^"^  '"^  ™'°"y  was' till  su" 
V  rs  -,dded"°''-w''  l"^"'  S,ooo  inhabitants.  Indian 
wars  added  peril  to  the  general  misery.  The  blacks 
■mported  as  slaves  from  San  Domingo  were  fn-' 
creasing  rapidly  and  threatening  to  oN^rwheim  tl^ 
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THE  ti:rc..;.xtk.vakv  „,storv  of  cavvda 

only  otiier  nr,.;f     ,  '-"■^rtres.      Il„s   „.;,,,   the 

tl,p  Tii  ^     '      """y  ^nsequence  e^tabiished  in 

tlie  Illinois  country.     The  o-r/ntP^  ^  ^-'•J-'Mitri  ,n 

Ti,„-    1  "crce  as  the  bioux  or  the  Imnnnic 
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settlement  of  that  territory  at  least  twenty-five  year,  """ 
bxnedition    affer   ,.v„»,i:.; ....  .  ■'  .       ■'^""i-re. 


r-       J-,-         V — '"■;' "i '"»i  nvcnty-nve  years 

Expednjon   after  expedition   wa.   sent   after  them 
w.th  only  partial  success,  until  in  .73,,  by  a    0,^ 
bjned    attack    of    French,    Hurons,    Iroquois,    a  "l 
Ottawas    the  tr.be  was  almost  annihila  ed.     Five 
years   afterward   less   than   one   hundred   warr.ors 
were    o„„a  „  ,,  .^ve,  but  the  tril.e  recovered  i 
t  ength  ma  measure,  though  not  in  ferocity,  and 
mmrng  w,th  the  Sacs,  they  now  live  on  a  r    er  a 
ton  m  Iowa.    This  tribe  made  a  tour  of  the  E.aste  n 
St.^tes  about  ,850  and  gave  exhibitions  in  va r t™ 
ct  es.    It  contmued  tins  practise  in  Iowa  in  the  sev- 

tresh  m  the  memory  of  many  lowans.  As  I  write 
there  are  reports  that,  owing  to  their  restlessne  s 
and  dissafsfaction  over  their  reservation  righ  s  , 
Iowa,  that  reservation  is  to  be  broken  up  I  th 
occurs,  then  indeed  will  take  place  the  annih  la  J, 
wh.ch  the  allied  force  thought  they  had  a  com 
plished  two  centuries  ago. 
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:-»-  across  half  the  "min     t     f^r\^T^  "1^^  '"-P 


The! 
of  the 

.rou,u,  of  a'o^i;  Eu  Za,:  J^  '"""*""  "^"'- 
Canada  is  left  at  one  ^T  '  """^  '^^'"  °'d 

5*.  events.    Th"r  J      hT.S/oflhf^"'";  "^ 
Succession,   a  contest   in   ,     ■  .  ^  Austrian 

England  nor  Fra    e  h    ,  ,' ■  P"'"''"''>'  "^'">^^ 

into  which  both  wor^  '"^"V"^  ^'  ^'^l^^'  ■>"' 
CLarles  V    of  Ans^r  ^^^^1    '^^    '''"''    ^"■^^• 

h.s  sovereLty  to  I  i''  ?'  '',"  '''^''"  '"  ^"^O-  '<^ft 
In  his  as  fmost  ottr  ^'"^'""'  ^^'"^  Theresa, 
time  the  Sair^w         v,™^''"  '°"'""'^^  ■■"  "«' 

coming  soveeiCTs    oh,         ;"r  "'°'™"  f^°'"  '>^- 
s   sincreigns,  obtained:  but  as   rho^u.   t.    i 

no  s       ,     ,,„  ^^^,,^^^  from'the  ot^r'^P         ,t 

"s      ,        ^rKa?^  i."^'-   •'■  '"  ^""-"^-'°" 

to  guara  tee   the   5  ^'"'''°"'  =""'  '^  ■^<^'=>ii^d 

prosperou    rei^l      rT^  "uP''"^^  ^   ''^^^-^f"'   •■^"<' 

P.d,Hc.    coun?^d  on    he  onno.V  "''*^';  ^''^  "<»•  ^^»  father 

"•"=■■'•    Frederick  ir'tl^TreaO   ol  p'  '°""^-  ■^"^^'"■^^"' 
tranrp  r,f  .i,-  "^'reat)   of  Prussia,  and  the  en- 

■■ance  got  into  the  war  purely  to  prevent 
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hatJ 


inf.  ;.  ...  '°\*"e"l  years,  was  finally  ,lr.-,r,„„,i  "-"f'^J 


held  aloof  for    ;*;,TT'"'' =>"''  ^"S''-""''.  ^vhich  Ho„ 
into  it  (nr      \**^^"'  years,  was  finally  dratrferl  "-"'""^ 
■nto  It  tor  various  reasons    nn,-  „i      i  ■  .        <'^'^"  t^^wo., 
crush  the  menace  fr,,m  s  /  "''"-'''  "'"'^  '"'"""'" 

to  her  thron.  was  rccojlu •,'''"   "■■«'" 
in  Etiropc  ^v■ere  not  vrrv  il  '"'"'  ^fntests 

pa.gn  in'  Amj^^i::^:^^'- ''"'  '"^  '^■^"^- 

-iS:;^;".;:^:;,;;,!!-;  «■-«  Fr-ch  ..assion  ....,„ 
pie   into  tro„h!e     f-,    '"'^  "''"' ^"""'O- andits  ,,c„- ""-".c 
of  C;rea,  Cn    i ,'  „  '  I '?"  °/  ^  entan,den,cnt  f/r^ 
Louisbour<j  be    re    ,  /^^    f "''"'  ""^  S"-"-^'^""  ai 
olis.    Thelove    ,!r  of  r'^'^i'*  ^°''°"  °^  Annap- 

<hat  he  haf  i  "  ,°fi^ran?r';°"'"""^''^"^^ 
take  advantage  of  li  i      '""'^^  ''""=*<^lf  to 

object,  of  coTse  ■  ioTa^f  C'"°r  "'^  ■"■^'■" 
that  Boston.  He  set  ,  nf  If  '^""'^P^hs.  and  after 
and  now  a  sniall  fis ,        !  """  ^°'  ^^"^^'■'"'  then 

Atlantic,  jJTcLfrS;  Of  •?''='  °V''^ 
Cape  Breton    T|,at».-,.f  i  Canseau   from 

Annapolis.  That  ',  L  A. "■•  ^''""'""^"^  ='^'-""^' 
e-special  aim  of  t  e  F  nct  '!'"  '■^'^"^'  ''■''  ">« 
was  one  whom  thev  ^  ,  f  '"  "'  commander 
Mascarene.    a    F?eneh%rt   ."  '  '''''"''  ^'^'^^ 

j;"nce  after  the  Sation^  h"e'f:  ^f  T  ^^ 
He  had  onlv  ahnnt  r^  "  "'  -Mantes. 

-ned,  and'clSe  .  a^d'he'fr?  """'''■  '"^^■'- 
dated  condition.     But  "hev  n„t  ,  '"  '^  '''''^P'" 

that  Duvivier's  600  me,    ^  ^      "^  '"'''  '''  '^''^  %ht 

ah-.ed  by  thei^  tseT"  Hrw^ar '  r^'  "^'™- 
^ne  was  also  disappointed 
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class  of  people  ,l„y\.;V;,:r^'^-'  ''y  "'e  same 

often  calling  upo„  Mnsc  ^  ,  ''  "  ''  "'=*?'^  '""■'■ 
three  weckf  t  To  ,mll  s,  m  '  '^  .^"r*^'"'"-'---  Ah- 
to  ai.l  ,l,e  Ixsiege  ami  n^  "'''"  ^~"'  '''^■^'"" 
"P  tl.e  campaign  It  V  s'""""  '"  '"P"'^  «''' 
This  A„„;p4-s  can  ,n,V,n  L T °"'  experience, 
but  it  was  no,  'n^ei,  '-'''''' '"■^'''>''  ''+*■ 
one  in  Massaclu  s  s  ,  ■»  t  m'"''  ""'T'  "'■■"  "'^ 
retaliation.     Tint  onV        '^'^  , '^"°"?h  to  sucgest 

fi-sher,es.  F  £"  uL  .  T""?'''  '"''''''"^  '" 
those  .a,s,  la  gefylCuse  ;:;  "f  '"'''^''"'  '" 
the  French  nrifilr^    ^    ,    f  ""  '''^P'-^^^"io"s  of 

-'■'^-.^base  of     1  he       s     V  '"u  ''""  '"  L.^"isbourg  a 
of  William  supplies.     So  V'aughan    tlip  li-ii-,,™ 

v.u,..„    young  fishern,an.  with  a  grudge  aeaJntrf""' 

.iipiil 

T'^"'  Assembly  callerr  "^  I''^"'^'  '74S.  Shirley  met  the 
^Lrr- them  -Vo'cL?"''?'  P"""'  ■""  ^^^'°"'  l>'"l^<=d 
--        to  caplilSj^"''  '""  '°'^  "'^'"  °^  "'^  P'- 

look\d%t1:;lI;  in^S;     ^'^"^--'i-     >e^-'ators 
inm  m  silent  amazement.     Take  Louis- 
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"••"  'orirccs  U-,    Lw     "''''■';"'"^  '"  '0-  to  take 

w-k.  ..erhaps  puMicilf; 'o  1,  "|-->-  -ul.ln't 
briiijr  pressure  iii)„n   .L    i       ',  ''^S'''"  '^ 

">'"Ks  are  done  to-dav    i, ll  '  ",""-'''  ''  ""''"^ 

niajoritv  of  one  ^    "'"    """■"'   •=' 

po^;S;!o^E;r,<;,;ff--^"^"f  ^l-'cy  sent  a  .hip 
country.  Th'tr  o"  "v  '  ^S  "s  "^'  '"""" 
S'ate,  got  tl>e  nu.ssage  1  Jas  ,  '' ,  •^'^''''P'  °^ 
which  V\-alpoIe  has  given  us  "De.f'f'""'  '""' 
Annapolis!    Oi,   v«    A  ,■        '""''    ^-'n-iix^hs! 

Ah!  where  is  1'"'^  '"P"  "  ■""''  ."^^  Offended! 
l>e  k"c„-  or  talkeT  n  r.-,M  ""V  ''"'"  "'="' 
Shirley  did  not  know  Lf/'  ''"'''  "'^  ''■''y'  '"" 

send  despatches  t  ,  tl,P  ^^  "'^'f"''  ■^'°"''  He  did 
l>ut  they'all  decl  ned  °"^^.V"''^"'-.  asking  help, 
land's  trouh  e   ,  '       =  .  ^°"''^"^ff  ^^'^^^  ^^^w  Eng- 

of  the  nroierf  rl  ^■^^  ""'  "nanimous  in  support 
Rhode'  Zi  sorc""i"  ""'  ""J  ""'^  ->°^  -"  -^ 
ostracism  d' a  oun^^^f  r  "'  """^^  ''''"'•''"-'^ 
setts,  refused  to  aid  ."m  '""  "'!"'  ^'■•'^'''''^h"- 
war.    Kassachusef  ,  f       \  "'"P*  '""^  =>  5'o°l>  of 

Hampshire  ;t  "to  «t'N""  "ir  """  =>"''  ^'^^ 

had  to  fJatter  the  toufv  "="^P^hire.  Shirley 

the  gouty  governor,  Wentworth    by 
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^vr.ti„fj  l,i„,  that  if  i,  ha<l  ,u„  l.cen  for  l,is  cout  he 

a  ul'^Cvt!    ''T   ""'^  '"'^"  «'-'   '-'-^  - 

hcd  be  ceI,Rhte,l  t„  take  c,„nn,a,„I.     n  ,t  In' 
nrnc  i,„    ,      ,,,    ,,„„^.,^  _^^,_^__._^^^^,  U'lUia,,    p'; 
pertll.     Pe,,,,erell  luc.l  in  Kittery  an,!  W'entwor  1. 

and  h.s  ch.ef  occur,ation,,  and  interests  w    e  S   ' 
^  e,  ,t  was  a  good  ehoice.and  he  served  Shirlev  w    I 

senV'  n'"^  7?'  "°""'"^  f^°'"  ^'««-^^-"^.  S', "S 
sent  an  appeal  for  aid  to  Commodore  Teter  Warren 

who  had  a  few  vessels  at  Amigua,  West  l„fe  TC: 
irom  the  home  government  he  ivas  compelled  to 
time  for  the  expedition  to  sail,  but  .t  did  not  deter 

oTe'trire  To  ,  "^  ^'r^  '•^^"  '^^  ut'rt'Is..,. 
note,   trusted   to  luck,   and   started   tlie  shins   ofT  "" 
There  were  about  a  dozen  ships,  ranging  fm,„  a  """'^ 
converted   frigate  to  a   sloop,  and  car'ryL  Tnall 
about   150  guns,  besides  many  transoort,    mil.- 
perhaps  too  vessels  in  all,  and  conZri  Cn'rn^ 
o    whom  stout  Massachusetts  and  Malnt'^n""' p 

seven  weeks  of  preparation,  that  this  foolhardv  „.■"""-'- 
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°,°rr>.  '^'^y  ^^-^P^'  S.  it  is  too  cdd.  These  hot-blooded 
■•ust.cs  found  the  same  thing  true.  They  had  to 
mark  t,me  because  the  harbor  of  Lou.sbourg  wis 
blocked  w,th  ,ce.  The  soldiers  employed  this  LTod 
.n  dn  I,ng  and  getting  acquanned  with  the  coC  ° 
and  the  vessels  in  runnmg  in  French  prizes  w,^,' 
provisions  bound  for  Louisbourg.  Bu  the  delay 
was  a  blessing,  for  on  April  2I  a  large  Engsh 
fngate  bore  down  upon  them.  She  proved  tf^ 
e  advance  guard  of  the  three  warsh'ps  of  Va^ 
ren.     He  had  received  orders  from  Newcastle  it'st 

It,  on  h,s  ,vay  to  Boston  he  fell  in  with  a  ship  whole 

go":  '"hoT'  f'";/'^'  ""  ^^1-^'''°"  had 'already 
gone.    How  valuable  was  the  delay  at  Canseau  the 

SHt^a"'  ""^  °''r  ^™"'  England  a^dMl; 
message  at  sea,  can  not  be  overestimated     A  week 
after  Warren's  arrival  the  fleet  sailed  out  ol  Can- 

nto  vt:      'Th"'  "l  ''^  "^'^'  "''■  L°-^b-i  c7me 

tou.^.,when    hev  sal  Th  .''"'  T''  "^^'^  ^'°^^  f^'"' 
i»  sigh,      "."*"  '"^y  saw  that  great  fortress.     So  far  as  en 

g.neenng  skill  was  concerned,  Louisbourg  was  un- 

SeHca\:ro°"'V!:^  ^'^°"^^^'  fortifiedS'^L  m 
Ai  lenca,  but  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world     All 

possible  means  of  attack  had  been  anticipated  everv 

be  fssu red     H  ^  ''"'  ^'f  """^  °^  defense  could  not 
be  assured-the  personal  element.     That  failed. 

FORMIDABLE    LOUISBOURG 

The  southern  shore  of  Cape  Breton  at  that  point 

runs  a  most  due  east  and  west.     From  the  sea  by 

a  rather  narrow  passage  one  enters  the  harbor,  a 
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large  bay.    To  the  left  or  west  of  this  narrow  oao  r 
^wn.     The  fort  commanded  on  the  east  the  har  '"""°" 
t)eyond.     To  further  guard  the  fort  were  two  bat- 

Tut  r"V"'', '°  ""  "^'  °f  "-  southearcorner 
of  the  fort  and  running  on  a  narrow  neck  to  "he 
sea  and  passage,  called  the  Island  B.ttery;  the  other 
d,rectly  opposite  or  north  of  the  harbor'mouth  o: 
the  north  shore  of  the  harbor,  called  Royal  Battery 
Any  h,p  entermg  the  harbor  was  sure  to  meet  the 
fire  of  the  Island  Battery  from  the  left  or  flank  and 
the  Royal  Battery  from  the  front.     The  fort    tself 

Thtr  aZff  '"'■','•  ^''''  -"'  deep  diSh'es'Tnd 
at  ..I,  "^  '"''  ^  "^'^  '""5'''  over  which  an 
—  ir'^ri  '°""  '"''^  "'"''■  There  were 
^nlv  a  itl.^  ''""°"u'"  '''^  ^°''  "=«'^'  ^'though 
only  a  little  over  one-half  were  probably  in  use 
wh,le  ,n  the  batteries  were  60  more  ca„„7n.  SWr-' 
ley  had  but  34  cannon  and  mortars  with  which  to 

tortc'h  thf^2'°"^  ^"^  '''^  untrained  t„ 
to  match  the  560  regular  troops  of  the  fort  and 

ht^e  "';r•t^  ''  '°°'^'^  '"^^  ^  ludicrously  unecS 
was  weak    Th     '^T'u  '''"^"'  ^'"^  '^e  French 

-:^ostr^^----^--p-^.S::, 

5^itihtt£:et-.z-^^'''""' 

Ccharibon  hi,  '''  '"''^'^  °"  Annapolis,  and 
comLtT,u  V  VT''°'''  ^'^  ""^^"^ble  and  in- 
competent. Given  Frontenac  in  such  a  place  and 
he  would  not  only  have  defeated  the  besiele"'  Z 
-ore  than  likely  would  have  captured  the  larger 
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part  of  their  numbers.  That  is  the  genius  of  the 
French — well  led  and  with  confidence  in  their  lead- 
ers, they  are  brave  and  impetuous  and  efficient,  but 
if  not  sure  of  their  leaders  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come nervous  and  impotent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  will  swear  about  his  leader  and 
even  damn  him  roundly,  but  he  will  fight  well 
whether  well  led  or  not.  It  is  a  trite  comparison, 
and  is  employed  here  only  because  it  is  so  inevitable. 
Duchambon  blundered  from  tlie  outset.  To  oppose 
the  landing  of  an  army  of  4,500  men  protected  by 
warships,  he  sent  120  men,  who  must  fight  out  of 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  landing  was 
at  Freshwater  Cove,  nearly  si.\  miles  west  of  the 
town.  The  first  landing  party  was  only  100  men, 
but  they  easil)  drove  ofif  the  little  force  sent  to 
oppose  them,  killing  six,  capturing  others,  and  en- 
abling the  bulk  of  the  army  to  land  that  day.  As 
if  that  were  not  enough  to  demoralize  the  mercurial 
French,  two  days  later,  or  May  2,  came  the  crush- 
ing blow  of  the  campaign — as  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  French  as  if  it  were  a  touchdown  against 
a  team  during  the  first  five  minutes  of  play.  Fish- 
erman Vaughan  took  a  small  body  of  men  and 
marched  northeast,  skirting  the  town  and  continu- 
ing to  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  Like  lusty 
Americans  that  they  were,  glad  to  get  a  chance  to 
stretch  their  legs  and  eager  for  "business,"  they 
yelled  and  shouted  in  what  the  French  regarded 
as  a  highly  scandalous  and  unprofessional  manner. 
If  these  Yankees  actually  designed  to  scare  the 
French,  they  could  have  adopted  no  more  efifective 
tactics.  Then  to  accentuate  their  noisy,  roisterous 
behavior,  they  marched  to  a  spot  just  due  north  of 
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the  Grand  or  Royal  Battery,  and  set  fire  to  some 
TZnlT^'n^  """^  >nexplicable  blunder  left  un- 
guarded. These  stores  consisted  largely  of  pitch 
and  tar  and  other  nasty  and  str,olcy  meLs.  'xhe 
moke  from  th.s  burnmg  magazine  rolled  toward 

to  have  thrown  the  garrison  into  frenzy  and  pa  lic 
for  soon  they  actual'y  abandoned  this  strategic  coiirn  a  «„, 
of  vantage  w.thout  firing  a  shot  or  even  crrefuS"""'-" 

of'o«uDS/r'.    f  ■"  '''  ''''  ''''■'  '"y  P-tense,tri„ 
ot  occupying  the  battery,  so  as  to  deceive  tlie  enemy 
takmg  ,he  flag  and  leaving  no  n,an  and  no 

tire.  Had  these  precautions  been  observed,  Vaughan 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  taking  the  battery^  bu" 
the  next  morning   he  saw  that  the  place  seemed 

tnk  and"b  h'  ---'-^-g«ting  an  Ind'al 
drunk  and  bribing  h.m  to  go  and  look,  one  story 
has  It-he  found  the  place  in  confusion  and  deserted 
His  party  rushed  to  the  place  with  a  shout  and  hung 
up  a  red  coat  on  the  flagstaff.  Ko  sooner  had  thil 
httle  party  of  thirteen  got  within  the  battery  than 
a  boat  pushed  off  from  i.^  fort,  evidently  to  remove 
some  of  the  stores,  but  so  pluckily  did  the  Yankees 

for  and  the  boat,  they  drove  it  back.  Tlien.  after 
getting  reenforcements,  they  began  to  look  around. 
They   found   twenty-eight  forty-two-pounders  and 

munition.  The  guns  were  easily  unspiked  and  soon  ""  """= 
ready  for  u.se.  When  they  opened  fi/e  on  the  town 
which  they  did  the  next  day,  with  the  Frenchmen's' 
own  guns,  doing  much  damage  and  distressing  the 
mhabitants  Dud  -nbon  must  Itave  begun  to  s^  the 
criminal  folly  of  that  panic.  It  was  not  of  itself  a 
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fatal  blunder,  but  it  gave  the  English  confidence  and 
still  further  weakened  the  faith  of  the  French  in 
themselves,  so  that  they  feared  to  take  any  step  lest 
It  should  prove  to  be  wrong. 

I'-rom  the  very  f.rst  Pepperell  seems  to  have  done 
well,  especially  for  an  amateur.    He  used  what  was 
valuable  and  threw  aside  what  was  worthless  of 
Sh.rley  s  plans  to  conquer  the  place,  and  seems  to 
have  gone  ahead  without  any  considerable  drawback 
The  landmg  of  the  guns  and  supplies  was  a  hard 
task  with  his  primitive  equipment,  but  it  progressed 
amazingly.     The  raw  volunteers  beha^•ed  very  well 
doing  prodigious  labors  and  undergoing  hardships 
«ith  good  nature  and  cheerfulness.     Five  batteries 
were  .speedily  planted  on  as  many  eminences  over- 
■ooking  the  town,  and  cannon  from  the  Royal  Bat- 

wMl^n'^''''^  '"  "''"^  ^''"'  S°°'l  efl'ect.     Mean- 
while Duchambon  was  doing  nothing,  being  afraid 

sorti^'  n  "r  T""'  '""''"^  '°  '^"^^  his  nfen  in  a 
2'.  ■f"'^,^''"^  from  batteries  and  fort  took 
place  daily,  and  the  marksmanship  on  both  sides  was 
good.     But  while  the  French  balls  occasionally  put 
a  gun  out  of  action  and  killed  a  gunner,  the  English 
shots  were  slowly  destroying  the  town,  smashing 
the  walls  of  the  fort  and  rendering  its  defense  more 
and  more  difficult.     Meanwhile  the  French    while 
shouting  defiance  at  the  besiegers,  were  losing  their 
spirits  and  beginning  to  fear  that  they  might  in  the 
long  run  be  beaten.     Physically,  the  besiegers  were 
not  so  well  off  as  the  besieged.     The  usLl  camp 
diseases  among  vokuteers  broke  out  and.  while  not 

Z?Ju   '  v'^  ''^"'"^  '^^  ^^'^"^'^'^  fighting  force 

one-half.     Yet  with  summer  coming  on  and  the 

southern    breezes    blowing,    the    Xevv    Englanders 
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*..r./''f'='^  ,'''^<=  ^  '°t  of  schoolboys  on  a  picnic     Thev 
>,»,.„     Pl-iycd  games,  told  stories,  laughed,  and  "cut  utV^ 

loii't  fr'";^  ''''  bubbhng-tver  of  Ihe  hearty 
sp.rus  of  healthy  youth.  It  was  a  great  holichv 
for  then,    and  they  refused  to  take  1      ery      ri'- 

feShat^r  '""  '"  '"^"  '■^■•"■•■''  '"^y  "  '^t 
n  s  w  n  Z'^r'  '"^'^"'^  '"  ^  "^'''"'""■^  vvar  and 
nnis    wm   but  there  was  no  strongly  religious  setiti- 

omrasTtt "":,""  "■""'^  '"'■^^■''  ^  .".fre^^r^r/g 

ri,.  ,,„^^  "^^"y  "-  '7;sh  e„,,usiasn,  at  tin,es  led  to 
.h.,  w„,    trouble.    They  would  "double-shot"  their  guns  and 
—       several  of  them  burst,  injuring  the  gunne^'r    «;  of 
ficers  severely     It  led,  moreover,  to  a  disaster  wh    h 

omman  I  1""  '"">''  ''  ^'"  '^  remembered, 
wTrTen  .  '""■'""  ^"  *''^  ^^'^^  -nd  kep 
tw  vf^.  ""^  °"'"''^  '"''^^  his  ships.  To  take 
Ues'Tl  7^°"----'^  a  necessity'  and  ^olun! 
teers  for  the  task  were  easily  got.     After  several 

rne  Koyal  Battsry,  on  the  night  of  May  21  and 
^'t  '  "1'  '^'^  ^^^>'  ■■"  "^-^^  across  he  h'arS 
Stood  They  landed  sately  and  apparently  unseen 
aboard,  and  some  of  the  men  had  to  cheer  on  reach- 
l?hts^  nT  ^Lr:<^  *^  ''^'"^^  --  "ve  -th 
elect  V.^  ^"'  "^  ''^"'  f°^"'  fi^^  ^^i*  'iestrucfive 
Dented  .  ,  °"  "?' "^  "'^  New  Englanders  and 
panted  twelve  scahng  ladders  against  the  walls 
But  few  ,f  any  reached  the  top,  so  quick  werT  he 

boats  of  the  men  who  had  not  got  ashore  when  the 
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ribald  and  foolisli  cheers  were  eiven      A„ 

way  of  the  French  '''  "'''  ''"""'"^  '^e 

aster"' b,V'  ""'  ^°''  '""S^'     ^ven  before  this  dis- a  p,„c„ 
a  ter,  but  coining  ,o  the  knowledge  of  the  Pre     h  """"• 
after  ,t,  occurred  the  capture  of  the  '■Vitrihnt  "        '" 

tered  the  w  JIs,  and  sdcnced  most  of  the  mjns 
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:"/::'■;   "';;i^k  of  ft,rtl,er  delay,  l„u  to  make  a  co,nbine<l 

anny  an,l  „avy  attack  u,x.„  ,he  works.     Pe  S 

ami  Warren  ha<l  bee,,  in  corres,»ndence  W  Sj 

...e  regarding  a  plan  to  force  the  harlx>r  ami  taTe 

Sed' b^:  '"'  ,''■•"""  ''^"  ^''^-^  ■>'■-"■  hot  tern 
pcred  bec-mse  Ins  rather  precipitous  plans  did  not 
comtnend  then.selves  to  the  general  merchant  anc 
merchant  general  of  Kittery.^  But  ^rell  keW 
h.s  head  and  insisted  upon  being  civil  ami  "ntl 
manly  to  the  naval  chief.  .At  length,  hovve  ef  t let 
got  together  on  a  plan  of  assault.^  The  I,  d  S  t- 
tery  ha.i  become  harmless,  an<l  no  peril  wot^?d  attend 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor 

When  the  people  of  Louisbourg  saw  the  prepara- 
.ons  for  a  general  assault  they  vWlted,  and  on  June 
15  brought  a  petu.on  for  cap.tulation  to  Ducha  " 

th.;  n  ,'■'  ^°"™^"d"  acted  so  promptly 

hat  one  ,s  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  he  had 
long  been  an.x,ous  for  an  excuse  to  surrende  He 
had  hoped  against  hope  that  a  force  sent  d,>wn  front 
Qnebec  would  reach  him  in  time  to  raise  the  sS 
Indeed   an  army  of  2,000  men  had  l^en  prom  S 

^:^..   "^fj;^"   ««    from   Quebec.     Under' Marir  he 
.h,„an..    Can^d'am  inarched   through  the   k-xx1s  and  pro 
-eded  a    first  against  Annapolis,  not  havin^ea  d 
of  Lotnsbourg's  investment.     The  commander  o 
Annapolis  was   Mascarene    tb-   snm^  n M.u 

he  held   Alarm   at   bay,   but   with   difficulty     One 

"sCZe  ""t;"'    f'T    '"'    hisn^en^quiSty 
(lisappeared.      They    had    heard    cf    the    siege   of 

brXe^^^t '  :f'    '^^""'"^^'--   »"   •'^'P  '"e 
l>rethren.    Tiiat,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  French 
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and  English  at  Louisbourg.  But,  as  the  days  went 
by,  Duchanibon  came  to  the  despondent  opinion  that 
Marin  had  decided  that  the  case  was  hopeless  and 
had  gone  back  to  Quebec. 

THE    CAPITULATION 

So,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  petition  was 
presented  to  him,  Duchnmbon  sent  word  to  Pep- 
perell  and  Warren,  asking  for  an  amiistice  pending  a 
proposition  to  surrender.  They  gave  him  until  next 
morning  to  make  his  proposals.  When  they  were 
made  they  were  unsatisfactory,  but  he  soon  came 
June  17,1745  to  time,  and  the  articles  were  signed  on  June  17, 
the  ships  sailed  peacefully  into  the  harbor,  and 
I.ouisbourpf  was  British  for  the  first  time.  Thus  the 
colonials  had  won  an  amazing  victory,  and  at 
the  cost  of  much  blood  and  treasure  had  captured 
the  strongest  fortified  position  in  the  New  World. 
To  their  si:i  pie  bucolic  minds  this  capture  meant 
that  they  were  to  occupy  Cape  Breton  and  Louis- 
bourg  forever.  But  within  a  few  years  the  English 
king  gave  them  back  to  France.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Louisbourg,  although 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, had  a  no  inconsiderable  part. 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  much  bickering  as  to  the 
proper  share  of  English  and  Yankee  in  the  victory. 
Warren  asserted  that  he  did  it,  and  Pepperell,  while 
not  at  all  vain  for  himself,  insisted  that  the  New 
Englanders  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
had  been  the  main  force  in  the  capitulation.  His 
arguments  are  the  better.  The  navy  really  did 
little  else  than  maintain  the  blockade,  but  that 
blockade  was  most  efficient  and  essential  to  the  suc- 
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cess  ,,{  the  c-unpaiRn.  The  achieve.nent  of  captur- 
ing the  V  .gilanf  also  wrought  mcalcilal.lv  Un  the 
-leleat  of  the  l.>ench.  lint  the  govenior  of'Cana.la, 
l.o  hated  the  New  EnBlan.lcrs  nu.re  than  he  1 
the  L.ng,sh    ha.1  to  reiK.r;  to  h,s  government  that 

H   uas  the  clea,lly  fire  of  the  c,.l,!i,ial  tru.ps  tha 
made  Linnshfnirg  imtenahic 

we?e"tht.T'''  °T^'T''   "''•   ""^   "*^"-^-      Bonfires  Bo.„„ 
«ere  hghte.l,  crowds  shoMtc<l  in  the  streets  ,lav  an,l ""'«'""' 

he  Jlffir!!;  ?■"■'  ''"'"'  "•'•'  il'^>"'i"nted.  It  wonid 
lie  dmicnlt  to  nnagnie  any  event  that  coidd  to-dav 
so  much  excite  the  people  of  that  r.tai<l  and  uhra- 
Jimet  town  New  York  and  Phila.lelpl,ia,  aUhougl, 
hey  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the  expechtion  and 
really  had  no  nght  to  shot.t.  did  so  with  enthusiasm 
■gnormg  their  own  impertinence.  Perhaps  from 
another  pomt  of  view  one  might  declare  that  their 
joy  was  more  fitting  and  unselfish  than  that  of 
Bi.ston  for  the  latter  had  paid  for  its  fun  and  felt 
bound  to  have  it. 

London  was  thimtlerstruck,  glad  that  the  French 
had    lost    .so   much,   but    worried    at   the    military 
prowess  of  the  colonials.     Pepperell  was  honored  r,„„.. 
vvith  a  baronetcy,  and  Warren  wa.s  made  an  admiral  ""  ^"'" 
France   could    hardly  believe  the   news,   although  C™.. 
despatches  regarding  the  desperate  straits  of  the 
garri,son    had    somehow    been    carried    to    Paris 
But  no  sooner  had  the  news  come  than  preparations 
began  for  an  expedition  to  retake  Louisbourg  and 
tlien  capture  and  sack  Boston. 

Undoubtedly  the  French  for  some  time  after  the 
capitulation  need  not  have  envied  the  English  their 
possession  of  the  city.  The  weather  was  miserable 
the  soldiers  wished  to  go  home  to  their  families. 
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ur,»^;,  f""*  "^^'en  •''most  >,uttinief'  when  all  were  not  nllowe,! 
to  go.  Pcpperell  sent  for  Sliirlev.  :m,\  he  (nncled 
the  men.  raised  their  |,ay,  and  jK^acc  a^-ain  >eiK'ne<l. 
liut  pestilence  came  on  and  men  <lied.  This  sickness 
ad.led  to  the  iiicvilahic  riMarrolinfr  and  h„niesickness 
made  Louisbonrg  anythiuK  Imt  a  happy  place 
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S'"!i^^„?f  "°'  T''^"'}  '"  ^"^  ^vi.l,  this  co„..„„.„ 
•rped  the  .natter  upon   NewcasUe  tha    th     fickl^Jf' 
dj  -e   agreed   and   pron.ised    Imperial   hep   if   ,t-"    ' 
o  her  northen,  colonies  wonld  assist  ^rassad, use 

oSer  i2'"'""'  "^"P^  P--y'vania,  where      e 
yuaker  nifluence  was  too  strong-.     Private  fund, 

large  force.     Preparations  were  .nade  'or  a  great 
e.xpedifon  which  was.  as  usual,  to  consist  of^  w 

vna  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  to  go  by  land  over 
he    a,n,har  Champlain-Richelicu  route.    Ocouse 
he  bulk  of  the  nava!  support  was  to  I,e  British 
and,  of  cour.se.  it  never  came.    With  his  usual  lack-  n.w„„„, 
ada,s,;:al  conduct  Newcastle  pot  the  ships  with  the"-'"' 
promisea  eight  battalions  on  board  at  Portsmouth,  ir"' 
but  they  did  not  leave  for  weeks  after  the  time  set "■">"'" 
.Id  then  were  sent  on  a  silly  crusade  against  French 
ports  which  amounted  to  nothing.     Newcastle  ex- 
plained to  Shirty  that  they  were%lelayed  by  head 
wmds  until  too  late,  but  both  knew  better.     It  was 
only  of  a  piece  with  the  usual  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment of  tne  colonies  by  England  which  was  to  bear 
Its  deadly  truit  with  undreamt-of  rapidity. 
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Shirley  thought  unutterable  things,  but  swallowed 
his  wrath  ami  quickly  turned  his  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  He  had  the  men  all  ready;  why  not  use 
them  m  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point  which 
war  parties  of  French  and  Indians  used  as  a  sort  of 
basis  from  which  to  start  for  the  murderous  raids 
on  New  England  towns?  It  was  a  good  idea  but 
just  as  It  was  about  to  be  carried  out  Shirley  got 
another  shock  which  threw  all  his  plans  askew  The 
French  were  coming  to  retake  Louisbourg'  Not 
only  that,  but  they  were  going  to  wipe  out  Boston 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  king  and  his  court 
would  not  receive  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Louisbourg  with  equanimity,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
assumed  that  the  divine  wrath  of  the  king  would 
moimt  to  such  heights  as  the  despatch  oi  a  huge 
squadron  across  the  Atlantic.     Yet  it  did.     Some- 
thing stirred  in  the  brain  of  the  foolish  sovereign 
and  he  turned  asi<le  from  his  great  European  war 
and  employed  all  the  forces  at  hand  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  Louisbourg.    The  Due  d'Anville  was  in 
command  of  about  ti.irty-two  men-of-war,  with  as 
many  transports.    As  this  was  chiefly  to  be  a  naval 
expedition,  only  3,500  soldiers  were  taken.     The 
fleet  sailed  from  Brest,  and  was  to  put  i ;  at  Chibucto 
now  Halifax,  and  there  be  joined  by  four  men-of- 
war  from  the  West  Indies.    This  expedition  was  to 
sail  m  May,  and  had  it  done  so,  and  had  the  British 
fleet  sailed,  too,  for  America,  there  might  have  been  a 
terrific  sea  battle,  or  if  the  French  had  been  lucky 
they  might  have  reached   Boston  and   New  York 
and  found  them  practically  defenseless  because  of 
the   departure   of   the    English    forces   to   conquer 
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Quebec.    While  this  was  going  on,  such  a  force  as 
Enghs h  and  Americans  were  to  send  against  Quebec 

>ng  rulers  simultaneously  and  fortuitously.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  gaiety  of  nations  no  such  joke 
was  perpetrated.  •* 

Canada,  which  had  prepared  in  frenzied  haste  for 
the  approach  of  the  heretics,  was  now  thrown  into 

dZIT  °ir  ""l  ''''  "^^^  °f  'he  coming  of 
DAnville.      Massachusetts,    on    the    other    hand 
became  tremendously  alarmed  over  the  news,  and 
got  ready  with  a  vengeance  to  receive  the  French 
But  as  usual  the  fleet  <lid  not  sail  on  time.     Indeed' 
%  was  June  20,  1746,  when  the  ships  left  France' s,o™.„. 
Trouble  came  from  the  start.    Black  c-  ■.  constantly -™ 
perched  upon  the  prow  of  every  boat.    Storms,  calms,  ^  "' 

fen  r;,'"  '''"°''°c'  ='"''  '■'■^"^^  accompanied 
them  on  the  voyage.  Still  they  went  on  their  way 
and  after  almost  three  months,  on  September  14  thev 
were  approaching  the  coast  of  Acadia.  Then  came 
what  was  probably  one  of  those  terrible  equinocti^ 
^orms  which  have  sent  many  a  gallant  fislermaS 

North    AH     r  ?"'"  '■"""'  '"  *="'  ^'^  °f  the 
Nor  h  Atlantic  down  to  the  bottom  or  upon  the 

r;anTnLt^'aL"T  '^''  ''  "'^'  SeJtem£o™_ 
aay  and  n  ght,  and  when  mornmg  came  the  shins'""""''' 
were  widely  scattered.     How  many  finally  S""' 
^leir  way  into  Chibucto  Harbor  is  not  certlin   but 
DAnville  arrived  there  in  the  "Northumberland" 
far  ahead  of  the  remainder,  and  he  found  there  oniy 
one  transport,  and  gained  the  distressing  knowledge 
that  t^lie  ships  from  the  West  Indies  had  waited  ffr 
him   three  weeks,  and  had  in  disgust  sailed    for 
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S:'cl°'  f^=^"ce  a  few  days  before.  It  was  a  staggering  blow 
raander  tor  U  Anville,  and  it  really  killed  him  >'  on  Sen 
tember  27  he  died  from  apoplexy,  or  pc  ,n  Had 
he  hved  a  day  longer,  he  might  l,a^•e  liad  courage  to 
go  on,  for  D'Estoiirnel,  the  vice-admiral,  arrived 
with  a  few  ships  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
admiral  ^  death. 

These  French  officers  were  certainly  not  made  of 
very  stern  stuff,  for  the  feeling  of  dismay  and  agita- 
tion that  m-ercame  D'Estournel  when  he  learned  of 
DAnvilles  fate,  and  saw  the  wretched  condition 
ot  the  fleet,  with  provisions  almost  gone    and  the 
men  dying  from  pestilence  by  scores,  was  not  that 
of  a  true  soldier  or  sailor.     The  king  liad  recom- 
mended   that    in    case    the    attempt    to    recapture 
Louisbourg  was  impracticable,  Annapolis  be  taken 
U  Lstournel  was  in  a  sad  state  of  alarm  when  he 
called  the  officers  in  council.     He  strongly  urged 
that  the  expedition  was  surely  a  failure,  and  that 
tliey  return  at  once  to  France.     The  officers  voted 
to  attack  Annapolis,  and,  retiring  from  the  room  in 
great  agitation,   he  rushed  into  his  cabin,  stabbed 
himself  with  his  own  sword  and  died. 

These   misfortunes   are   almost   unparalleled   in 
modern  warfare,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  with  which  this  has  often  been  compared 
But  they  were  by  no  means  ended;  indeed  they  had 
only  begun.    The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  succeeded 
m  command.     He  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
New  France    and  expected  soon  to  reach  Quebec 
Jo„,u,i„-,  ''"''  ^'  ^^^  sha"  ^«,  Quebec  was  almost  a  Carcas- 
h.rdu.w    Sonne  to  him.     He  did  not  attempt  anything  im- 
mediate y;  the  demands  of  the  hungo'  and  sick  had 
fi.sl  to  be  attended  to.     There  is  a  storv  that  over 
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^M,;^    H  /    I  'PP'^''"^  "^  "'«  Acadians  andr"^^',, 

fu>^g    them    hard    cash    that    suppHes    were  '°"'"-"'" 

for  the  starving.     La  Jonqt.iere  did  not  feel  hfmsd 
tong  enough  to  venture  to  attack  Annapolis  unt 
late  m  October.   Kven  under  the  best  of  atLices  Uie 
attempt  was  a  f    ,lhardy  one,  for  the  ga     son  t he  e 
had  jnst  ,ece,ved  heavy  reenforcemenfs.    Tl,l   va 
after  the  Vankee  sk.ppers  had  nosed  about  Chibucto 
and   earned  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  Fret^ch 
and  had  borne  home  the  news  that  Boston  stood   n 
no  danger  from  such.     But  La  Jonquiere  set  for  h 
at  length   and  the  elements  once' mo'r e  s  o wed  tl    t 
Heaven   frowned  upon  the  French  onuse.     When 
roundmg  Cape  Sable  a  storm  came  upon  the  fleet  and 
scattered  the  ships.   Those  that  proceeded  to  A  na^^ 
ohs  quickly  got  out  again  on  finding  two  eS. 
warsh.ps  ,n  the  harbor.    The  French  s'hips  were! lei 
got  together  and  it  was  decided  that  the  only  corse 
was  to  return  to  France.     So  they  started  back 
but  not,  not  the  600."     Another  storn,  arose   a^ui 
the  ships  agam  drifted  apart.    More  sickness  broken 
out,  and   corpses   were   thrown  overboard   by  Se  "-'" 
score.     It  was  not  until  December  7  that  the  lasi  7" 

st^t'th'"'  '^"""'  '''''  "•"^'  -'  «-n  'y'  r'^"" 
spect  the  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  naval 
exped.fon  „,  all  history,  when  one  considers  ?ha 
no  enemy  was  encountered.  The  Puritans  of  Boston 
and  he  ptous  New  Engenders  in  general,  boldly  S 
exultantly  proclaimed  the  result  as  a  iriutn^  of 
God  over  the  mimons  of  Satan  and  Rome 
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RAIDS    BACK    AND    FORTH 

fZr„.  T"^  "^^' ^^^  y^--^  were  filled  with  the  usual  raids 
and  expeditions  from  Canada  into  the  English  ter- 
ritory.    The  same  fatal  policy  of  the  gadhy  or  the 
pin-prick  was  continued  without  substantial  justice 
or  excuse.    Because  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
m  fair  fight  and  open  battle,  had  taken  Louisbourg 
the  French  officials  in  Quebec  thought  it  logical  and 
retaliatory  to  send  down  gangs  of  Canadians  and 
Indians  to  burn  innocent  and  sleeping  hamlets  of 
New  England  and  New  York.     This  argument,  of 
course,  had  its  origin  in  the  old  raids  of  the  Iro- 
quois.    But  these  raids  had  practically  ceased  for 
almost  a  half-century,  and  even  then  the  Massachu- 
setts people  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Ihat  point  was,  of  course,  understood  by  French 
officials,   but   they   never  allowed   the   Indians   or 
the  Ignorant  Canadians  to  realize  it.     To  them  all 
•Anglais"  looked  alike.     One  of  the  few  Iroquois 
raids  o    the  eighteenth  century  occurred,  however, 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  was 
due  wholly  to  the  personal  persuasion  of  William 
Johnson,  a  young  Irishman,  who,  as  nephew  and 
representative  of  Admiral  Warren  in  looking  after 
the  latter  s  large  estates  on  the  Mohawk,  became 
well   acquainted   with   and  identified  himself  with 
that  tribe.     Johnson  got  some  Mohawks  to  go  on 
a  raid  to  Canada  even  as  far  as  Montreal.     This 
was  in  revenge,  however,  for  raids  by  French  In- 
dians as  far  as  Albany.     This  retaliatory  process 
IS  an  endless  chain,  and  the  next  link  in  it  -vas  an 
expedition  into  Massachusetts      Because  of   lohn- 
son  s  and  the  Mohawks'  vigilance,  these  Canadians, 
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under  Rigaud.  brother  of  Vaudreuil.  the  governor  No„H„eM 
Of  Canaca,  could  not  proceed  against  any  of  the"""""^ 
New  York  towns,  and  so  they  directed  their  step! 
oward   Northfield.      This  attack  and   defense  aTe 

seTts  ho  h!  Tr'  T'''""^  ''°"''  °f  Massachu- 
setts border  life.  It  was  a  summer  campaign,  un- 
hke  most  of  these  attacks  upon  defenseless  towns 
and  almost  no  atrocities  were  perpetrated  upon  the 
. .  ners.  i  ,.•,,  border  warfare  kept  on  until  1748 
wh.-,  news  .  ,me  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapehe. 
theVo^'  rffj^''  '"''''''''  ''■''  t°  keep  alive 
partfes  ^"™"«&ed  and  equipped  these  war 

THE    TREATY    OF    AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 

Jl^J'Tf  °^  '^'''-'^-Chapelle  brought  to  a  close  Pr.„ce 
a  war  of  few  conspicuous  events  on  sea  or  land  ""■•"'"' 
England  was  handicapped  by  mediocrity  and  blun- """""""' 
derers,  and  lost  almost  all  her  battles  on  land     The 
sea  she  continued  to  rule,  and  this  saved  her  nrestige 
France  emerged  in  good  trim,  so  she  could  insist 
upon  the  restoration  of  Louisbourg  and  all  Cape 
I>.eton.     That    was   about   the   only   land    victorv 
England  s  troops  had   won  during  the  w-ar.  and 
she  wished  very  much  to  hold  it.     But  Tranc^  held 
he  whip  hand,  and  Louisbourg  went  back  to  her 
in  exchange  for  Madras  in  the  East  Indies.     This 
acion  infuriated  the  New  England  and  New  York 
colonies  to  a  dangerous  pitch,  and  was,  as  pointed 
oin  before,  another  in  that  long  list  of  can  es  and 
^.«.c^  drivi,:.  them  away  from  their  mother 
across  ine  sea. 

But  the  restoration  of  Louisbourg  to  France  car- 
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^.dta.  ,-""'*  "'■'*'  i^  «=  a  corollary  the  need  of  better  posts 
Haift„,      to  guard  Acadia.    Annapolis  was  not  the  place   but 
some  southeastern  point  of  Acadia  not  far  from 
Louisbourg.      Chebucto   Harbor   was   chosen,   and 
Halifax  began.      This  station  was   from  the  first 
well  fortified,  and  became  the  real  capital  of  the 
peninsula.     It  had,  to  begin  with,  what  the  French 
posts  never  had,  a  settlement  of  sturdy,  numerous 
emigrants  from  home.     Nearly  2,500  of  these  came 
in  transports  the  next  summer  (,749),  after  peace 
was  declared.     This  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
one  of  all  the  British  settlements  in  America  due 
to  royal   initiative  and   not  to  private  enterprise 
Edward  Cornwallis.  uncle  of  Lord  Cornwallis  who 
was  to  surrender  at  Yorktown,  was  the  governor 
and  commander-in-chief.     England  seemed  at  last 
to  take   Acadia  seriously.      The   place   grew   and 
thrived  both  from  without  and  from  within,  and 
"y  1752  it  contained  4,000  people. 


